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CRITICAL HISTORY 



AND DEFENCE OF THE 



CANON OF THE QLD TESTAMENT. 



§ I. LUroductary Remarks* 

The time has been, when few, if any, who admitted the 
diyine origin and authority of the Christian religion, deemed 
it consistent or decorons to deny the sacred authority of the 
Old Testament Scriptures. But that time has passed away, 
and we have come to witness new developments of skeptical 
feelings, at which our ancestors would have stood astounded. 
I do not mean to aver, that there has not, for ages past, been 
a class of men in all Christian countries, who doubted the 
divine authority of the Christian and Jewish religion, and of 
course the divine origin and authority of the sacred books in 
general. But the professed reception of the Christian reli- 
gion as divine, with the admission that the New Testament 
oontmns at least a credible and authentic account of it ; the ad- 
mission at the same time, that the Jewish religion had some 
proper and real claim to be considered as having been approv- 
ed and established by God, while the Old Testament is r^aid- 
ed in the main as a work of sciolists and impostors ; is aphe- 
. nomenon that has rarely occurred, I believe, in any coun- 
try, but which we of the present day are called upon,^ perhi^ 
ibr the first time, to witness. 

Past experience and a priori reasoning from the nature of 
the case would probably have led most persons to condude, 
1 
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2 § 1. DTTBODUCTOBY REMARKS. 

that such a development would not take place on the part of 
any well informed and consistent man ; yet Mr. Norton, in a 
work replete in many respects with learning and valuable 
matter — a work which he entitles Evidmcet of the Genuine- 
ness of the Gospels — has taken the unusual position which I 
have been describing. In a Note appended to VoL IL of 
this work, extending from p. xlviii. to p. cc, in which he has 
brought under review " the Jewish dispensation, the Penta- 
teuch, and the other Books of the Old Testament," he has 
developed his opinions at length on these subjects, and actual- 
ly and earnestly labored to show, that in order to maintain 
the divine origin of the Jewish religion, as founded by Moses, 
it becomes necessary to show that he did not write the Pen- 
tateuch ; and in like manner, in order to show that the Jewish 
prophets and others who labored to promote the observance 
of the Jewish religion, were the true disciples of a true reli- 
gion, it becomes necessary to show, that most of the Old Tes- 
tament books are filled with incredible, or trivial, or super- 
stitious narrations and notions, and that the best we can do, 
even witK the prophets, is to select here and there a pas- 
sage that accords with re^ason and sound judgment, to which 
we may give our assent as being worthy of the ancient dis- 
pensation,, while the rest is to be plaoed under the same cat- 
egory as the fictions and extravagant accounts of all other 
nations, respecting their origin and their history in ages too 
remote to have been consigned to writing. 

It is not my design,- in the present work, to review at 
length and eontrovert all the positions of Mr. Norton. It 
will be seen, in the brief account that I shall give of them in 
the sequel^ that a great proportion of them belong rather to 
the department of Christian theology y specially of apologetic 
and polemic theology, than to the department of sacred liter- 
ature. I leave to others what properly belongs to them> not 
doubting In the least that there is the ability and the will, 
among some of the theologians of our country, to put on their 
armour, and advance to the contest, when the attempt is made 
to take our citadel by storm. My intention is to confine mj- 
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§ 1. INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 9 

self, in the main, within the limits of a critical and historic 
col view of the Jewish Canon of Scripture in the days of 
Christ and the apostles, and to show that this Canon, as receiv' 
ed hy the Jews at that time, was declared hy oiir Saviour and 
his apostles to he of divine origin and authority, and was 
treated hy them as entitled to these claims. If it can be shown 
that Christ and the apostles, as the commissioned messen- 
gers of God to establish Christianity, did receive, regard, and 
treat the Scriptures of the Jews as obligatory and of divine 
authority, and also that these Scriptures were the same books 
which belong to our present Old Testament, then two con- 
sequences must follow from the establishment of the^e propo- 
sitions. The irst is, that whatever doubts or difficulties any 
one may have about the critical history or origin of particu- 
lar books in the Old Testament, still he must now acknow- 
ledge that they have received the sanction of an authority 
from which there is no appeal. Universal skepticism alone 
can make exceptions k) them, on the ground of credibility 
and authenticity. The second is, that the man who admits 
the divine origin and authority of the Christian religion, and 
that the New Testament contains a credible and authentic 
account or development of it by Christ and by the apostles, 
must be altogether inconsistent with himself and inconse- 
quent in his reasonings, if he rejects the divine origin and au- 
thority of the Old Testament Scriptares. 

If I succeed in proving in a historico-critical way what I 
design to prove, the nucleus of the question, as to the author- 
ity and claims of the Old Testament, would seem to be reach- 
ed. I shall riot Endeavour therefore to invest myself, on the 
present occasion, with the panoply of the merely apologetic 
and polemic theologian. Let those use it, who have long 
worn it, and are semper parati for contest. The simple sling 
and stone of historical criticism are all that I assay to use. 
And if I miss my aim, I must leave it for others to defend 
our common citadel in a more effectual manner ; for defence 
would seem to be needed. The contest has become one pro 
aris etfocii. 
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Mr. Norton's work consists of three volumes, and is print- 
ed in a splendid manner. The size of the work, and the con- 
sequent price of it, will doubtless prevent a widely extended 
circulation of the book. On this account, and because of 
what I have ali^eadj said respecting it, I have thought it 
would appear desirable to most of my readers to learn some- 
thing of the nature of the attach which he has made upon 
the Old Testament, through the medium of some brief com- 
munication. In as summary a manner as possible, I will 
therefore now present them with a coup d'oeil, or table of 
contents, of that portion of his work which I have specially 
in view on this occasion. 

He commences with the concession, that the Jewish religion 
is divine, and that Christianity is built upon it But this, he 
says, does not make Christianity in the least degree respon- 
sible for the hooks of the Old Testament. The Jewish reli- 
gion itself, he avers, is no more responsible for the books of 
the Old Testament, than Christianity is responsible for the 
writings of the fathers from the second century to the elev- 
enth ; p. 48 seq. 

The character ascribed by most Christians to the Old Tes- 
tament Scriptures, he goes on to say, brings them into colli- 
sion with rational criticism in the interpretation of language, 
with the moral and religious conceptions of enlightened men, 
and with the progress of the physical sciences. They are 
contradicted by geology ; p. 50. The philosopher must re- 
ject their [the scriptural] views of the Godhead ; the enlight- 
ened Christian and moralist must reject the cruellies which 
they often enjoin, as appropriate only to a dark and barba- 
rous age ; tlie careful inquirer will be revolted by their con- 
tradictions and discrepancies. The explanations and defence 
of these things have been unsatisfactory, and built on false 
principles and assumed facts ; so that one can hardly believe 
that the men who have offered them have been sincere in so 
doing; p. 51 seq. 

In expressing these views, he says that he merely gives 
form and voice to the ideas and feelings that exist in the 
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I 1. INTRODUCTORT REMARKS. 4 

minds of a large portion of intelligent believers ; p. 52. To 
separate all these things from Christianity, so that it shall not 
be responsible for them, is the duty of every ftiend to this 
religion ; p. 53. 

To maintain that Moses was a minister of God, is one 
thing ; to maintain that he was the author of the Pentateuch, 
is another. So far is the truth of either proposition from be- 
ing involved m the other, that, in order to render it evident 
&at the mission of Moses was from Grod, it may be neces* 
eary to prove that the books, which profess to contain a his- 
tory of his ministry, were net written by him, and do not af- 
ford an authentic account of it ; p. 67. 

The Pentateuch pats forward no claims to be considered 
as the work of Moses. The fact that the Law, in the time 
of Ezra, was ascribed to Moses, does not prove that the an- 
thorsiup of the Pentateuch was at the same time ascribed to 
him. In the reign of Josiah, a short time before the capti- 
vity, the Jews were ignorant of any written copy of their nar 
tional Taws, as is evident from the discovery as represented of 
h copy of the Law in the temple. Such a book was before 
tmknown to Josiah a pious king, to the secretary Shaplum, 
and to the high priest Hilkiah. " The story of its being ao- 
eidentally found in the temple, may be thought to have been 
Irhat was considered a justifiable artifice, to account for the 
appearance of a book hitherto unknown ;" pp. 71, S4, 86. 

The Canon of the Old Testament, after the captivity, com- 
prised all the books of the Hebrews then extant. This Ca- 
non was formed upon no principle of selection, but comprised 
fdl the remains of ancient literature. There is little doubt 
that compositions were ascribed to some of the prophets, par- 
ticulary to Isaiah, of which they were not the authors ; p. 
72 seq. 

The tradition that Ezra revised and reedited the books of 
the Old Testament, is obviously fabulous. There exists no 
historical evidence that Moses was the author of the Penta- 
teudh. In the other books of the Old Testament, there is in- 
deed reference to various narratives and laws now found in 
!♦ 
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6 § 1. IKTBODI7CTORT BEKARKS. 

the Pentateudi ; but these referenees are in fact to traditioBS 
and national laws that existed before the Pentateuch ; and 
by the aid of these the Pentateuch was afterwards compiled ; 
p. 73 seq. 

No such book as a Pentateuch by Moses is mentioned in 
the books of Samuel, or Kings, or in those of the prophets 
who were the public teachers of religion ; p. 82 seq. The 
P-entateuch could not have been the national code of the 
Jews ; for its ordinances were not observed during the long 
period of the monarchies, and many things were oft^i done 
which the Pentateuch forbids ; or neglected which it enjoms ; 
p. 88 seq. 

The Pentateuch was not written until some time after the 
return^ the Jews from the captivity; and then, tradition- 
ary stories, laws, customs, ritual observances, etc, were in- 
serted, and all these wece attributed to Moses, in order to 
giv« greater weight and authority to the compilation ; p. 96 
seq. 

The art of writing was not in use in the time of -Moses ; 
and consequently the writing of the Pentateuch by him was 
impossible ; p. 100 seq. The style of Moses could not pos- 
sibly have been so much like the style of the later writers. 
A period so long, without more change of language, is in- 
credible and contrary to all experience ; p. 102 seq. The 
Pentateuch contains narrations of events later than the time 
of Moses, and if it had been really his work interpolations of 
this kind could never have taken place ; p. 105 seq. 

The Pentateuch does not make claim to Moses as its au- 
thor. It always speaks of him in the thdrd pecson, and not 
in the first. Such a semblance of modesty would have been 
wholly unsuitable for him in his official character ; p. 106. 

The facts related in the Pentateuch show that it is full of 
inaccuracies. The number of fighting men (600,000), when 
the Israelites left Egypt, is incredible and impossible. Their 
original number and time of sojourning in Egypt were utter- 
. ly inadequate to have brought into existence such a number. 
The genealogy of Moses proves that the Israelites could not 
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§ 1. nCTSODUOTOBT SE1CABK8. 7 

have been in Egjpt more than 215 years at the most, in-' 
stead of the 480 as commonlj reckoned, and 215 years oonld 
have done but little toward producing such a number ; p. 
110 seq. 

The account of the flight from Egypt, and of the journey 
Uirongh the wilderness, is replete with difficulties, incredibili- 
ties, and impossibilities. How could two and a half milliooB 
of men be put in nK>tion in one night ? Whence all their 
flocks, and herds, and wealth ? How could they all quench 
their thirst at Mt^rah, or at Horeb ? p. 113 seq. 

Before the birth of Moses, Pharoah is represented as say- 
ing, that the Israelites had become stronger than the Egyp- 
tians, and therefore the male children must be destroyed. 
The thing is impossible. The command is incredible. How 
could Pharoah wish to lessen the number of his slaves? 
How could he suppose it possible, that the Jews would sub- 
mit to his cruel orders and obey him ? p. 115 seq. 

Moreover, how could such a multitude find food and drink 
in the Arabian waste ? The water was supplied miraculous- 
ly but twice. What became of their flocks and herds ? They 
must have all perished in such circumstances; and hence 
their state of starvation, i. e. by reason of losing them. 
And yet, before they quitted Mount Sinai, they appear to 
have had an abundance of cattle for sacrifices, lambs for the 
passover, and all manner of spices, flour, oil, wine, etc ; p. 
116 seq. 

Whence came all their skill in the different arts ? How 
could bric^-making slaves understand architecture, engrav- 
ing, and the manufactory of splendid furniture and garments ? 
How could they transport all these through the desert, when 
they had no camels ? p. 119 seq. 

The Israelites are forbidden to destroy all the people of the 
land of Canaan, lest wild beasts should overrun the country. 
Were not two and a half millions of people more than 
enough to keep in due subjection the wild beasts of a coun- 
try, which was only 200 miles in length and 100 in breadth ? 
p. 120 seq. 
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On ihe supposition that all tbe wonderful events took place 
irldch are narrated in the Pentiitenefa, how is it possible to 
beKcve that the Jews wonW have been so stupid, nngratefbl, 
and rebellious as their history represents them to be ; p. 122 
6eq. There is indeed sublimity in the description of the 
creation, and lofty conception as to the true nature of religion 
in the precept, that men should love God with all the heart 
and their neighbor as themselves. Bnt '' in coming to the 
Pentateuch we have entered only the precincts of true reK- 
gion, while grotesque shapes are around us, and the heavens 
are obscured by clouds from which the thunder is rolling ;" 
p, 123 seq. 

The conceptions of God, in Genesis, are very rude ones. 
In Ex. iv. the ^tccount of Jehovah's meeting Moses and seek- 
ing to slay hifn, is strange indeed. Ex. xxiv. is not less so. 
The marvellous theophany related there, and all its tremen- 
dous solemnity of preparation, ends in the command to the 
Israelites to bring silver and gold and rams' skins and goats' 
hair and aromatics, etc., and make and furnish a tabernacle 
for Jehovah to dwell in. Many other directions in the se- 
quel are equally trivial ; p. 126 seq. 

God is represented in a most unbecoming manner through- 
out the Pentateuch. The command to punish the Egyptian 
nation because of Pharoah's haughtiness and cruelty ; the in- 
unction to extirpate the Midianites, but to keep the virgin 
females for their own use, (which at least did but sanction 
and perpetuate the barbarism of the age) ; the command of 
utter excision in respect to the Canaanites ; are inconsistent 
with the justice or the mercy of Gk)d. Why should the in- 
nocent suffer with the guilty, as an oriental despot extermi- 
nates a family for the offences of its head ? The effect of 
making the Jews executioners of the divine indign^ion 
against the idolatrous Canaanites, must have been to convert 
them into a horde of ferodous and brutal barbarians; p. 
127 seq. 

The distinguishing rite of the Jews was painful, and ihe 
thought of it disgusting. Nothing can render it probaUe, 
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§ 1. INTRODUCTOBT BBMABKS. 9 

ihai the. laws respecting daves were from God. And what 
shall we say of the command to destroy witches ? What of 
such commands as forbid the eating of particnlar birds and 
beasts, some oi which no one would ever think of eating, ex- 
cept in case of actual stanratioB ? On many laws, moreover, 
which the Pentateuch contains, delicacy forbids one even to 
comment ; p. 131 seq. 

On the whole, it is altogether evident, that the original in- 
stitutions of Moses had been greatly corrupted and changed 
by superstition, and by hankering after ritual observances! 
before thQ Pentateuch could have been written as it now is ; 
p. 134. 

The spirit of the prophets is wholly different from that of 
the I<aw, and often in opposition to it They put no faith 
in sacrifices or ritual observances ; p. 135 seq. The Penta- 
teuch, in declaring that God visits the iniquity of the fathers 
upon the children, stands in direct opposition to Ezekiel, who 
dedares that the son shall not bear the iniquity of the father, 
TUX the father the iniquity of the son ; Esek. xviii. This 
same Ezekiel is full of unseemly representations of the God- 
head., His work is repulsive for other reasons. The last 
nine chapters show him to have been a stickler for mere 
rites and ceremonies ; p. 135 seq. 

Malachi shows how the Jews reasoned and felt, after the 
full ritual of the Pentateuch was introduced. What he says 
is directly in opposition to Ps. 1. ; p. 143 seq. The Son of 
Sirach, Philo, Josephus, the Essenes, all thought but little of 
the ritual ordinances of the Pentateuch ; p. 145 seq. 

Our Saviour everywhere shows how little he regarded the 
Jewish ritual ordinances. ^ It is an unquestionable fact, that 
his words are not always reported to us with correctness." 
Sometimes, also, he employed Jewish modes of expression 
that were common, in order to avoid the exciting of pre- 
judice among his hearers. Both these things are to be 
kept steadily in view, in the interpretation of what he may 
seem to have said about the ancient Scriptures ; and nearly 
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«rery difficulty can be removed by the aid of these two eon' 
siderations. E. g. where he is r^K>rted as saying : '^ Moses 
wtrOe concerning me/' it is evident that the Evangdist^ through 
drikuU of memory or want of reflection, used tl» word wroU 
instead of the word spoke. So, instead of receiving, in its 
simple and obvious sense, the declaration of Christ as report- 
ed by John (John 5: 46), viz. " Had ye believed Moses, ye 
would have believed me ; for he wrote concerning me,'* we are 
to adopt the following substitute as expressive of Christ's reid 
meaning, vi«. " Had ye believed Moses, ye would have be* 
Ueved me ; for the books which, as you mpposey Moses wrote, 
concern me ;" p. 150 seq. 

The Jewish Law was civil as well as ecclesiastical. It 
was on this ground merely that the Saviour and his apostles 
obeyed it, and required others to do so, while it continued ; p. 
148 seq. Sometimes, indeed, Jesus violated it ; e. g. in order to 
do good on the Sabbath, and to inculcate the duties of kindness 
and humanity* This was intended to lead the Jews to reflect 
on the folly of their attachment to ritual observances ; p. 164 
seq. Occasionally Christ directly taught the vanity and 
groundlessness of the Jewish Laws ; e. g. by what he says 
about eating that which is unclean (Matt, xv.) ; by what he 
says in respect to the matter of divorces (Matt. xix. and v.) ; 
p. 172 seq. The conversation with the Samaritan woman 
(John iv.) shows, how Httle value Jesus put upon the whole 
Jewish ritual ; p. 179. 

Thus much for the Pentateuch. Now for the other books 
of the CMl Testament 

In the books of Joshua and Judges there is a great mix- 
ture of fabulous traditions, such as are found in the early 
history of all other nations ; p. 181. No one who puts 
aside the notion of the divine authority of all the Hebrew books, 
can doubt that extoivagant fables and false prodigies are found 
in all those which relate the Jewbh history antecedent to the 
thne of Samuel ; and there seems to be no good reason why 
the books of Samuel and Kings should be regarded as excep- 
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tioM to ihiB mixture ; p» 185. But ttill we may Admit real 
minieles, in cases wh^^ an important and evideiil moral de- 
aigii is in view ; p. 185 seq. 

Theprophets were moral {M^eacherB. Some of thmr nam* 
ber may have been occasion^j employed as the special mio- 
litars of God« Jesas never wpipeaJ^ to them for evidence of 
his divine missi^m. Oor Saviour did not acoon^)lish an j ex* 
press prophecy relating to him ; bat he came in conformity 
io an expectation, which the whole tenor of God's providence 
had taught the Jews to entertain ; p. 189 seq. 

The error committed in representing the Old Testament as 
of divine origin, has, beyond question, been a most serions 
hindrance to all rational belief of the fact, that €rod has mi- 
raculottsly revealed hims^ to man ; p, 198. 

I have now given a compressed view of ^e arguments 
employed by Mr. Norton, in order to overthrow the daims of 
the Old Testament to be considered as a book of divine origin 
and authority. 1 have in no case made, by any design or ef- 
fort on my part, the representation stronger than he has made 
it It is not my wish to paint in m<Nre vivid colours than those 
which he has mnployed. In most cases, I have employed his 
own language ; and where I have not, I have changed the 
diction merely for the sake of abridgment, and not from a de- 
sign to emjJoy any stronger colouring. 

Mr. Norton himself declares (p. 52), that << in exiHressu^ 
his c^imons he is only ^ving form and voice to the ideas and 
feelings that exist in the minds of a large portion o£ intelli- 
giNit believers ;" and also, that ^^ there is nothing in them of 
wmUy or of boldness." It is indeed most obviously tme^ 
that there is nothing special in them of novelty. For sab- 
stance they have been before ^e world for some sixtean 
centuries. Porphyry and Celsus knew well how to manage 
weapons of this sort But as to hoidnessj I thmk his modes* 
ty should not have shrunk frcxn a claim to this. It certainl|r 
did require scmtt boldness for one who had be^ a preacher ot 
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tbe gospel and a Teacher in a Thedogical Seminaiy profes- 
sedly Christian, to make before the whole worid declarations 
such as he has made. No one indeed who knows him well, can 
fUl to regard him as an independent thinker and reasoner ; 
and after what he has recently published to the world, he maj 
npt very unreasonably be denominated somewhat of a free 
ikinker. His objections to the Old Testament are, it is true, 
nearly all of a date somewhat anctetit* But I do not regard 
him, on this account, as merely copying and reUuling the opin- 
ions of others. It is manifest enough, through his whole work, 
that he has thought and reasoned for himself, even when he 
has employed material which others had collected and which 
h» found in a msmner ready to his hand. 

I have already said, that it is no part of my design to ex- 
amine in detail all the objections of Mr. N. to the Old Tes- 
tament. Most of them plainly belong to the province of po- 
lemic and apologetic Uieology ; and I shall theref(M^ leave 
them to those whose proper business it is to act in this de- 
partment. Why they have not sooner i)egun to act in de- 
fence of one of the citadels of revelation, I know not. I have 
not unfrequently heard the remark made, that ^ had the ques- 
tion been one of metaphysical theology, which concerned 
p<Hnts where even evangelical Christians may and do disa- 
gree, and have for c-enturies disagreed, there would not have 
been wanting a goodly number of defenders, specially against 
an attack made either by one side or the other upon points 
mooted by New School and Old School. But now, (they 
have the boldness to add), the theologians stand off at wary 
distance, as the camp <^ Israel did when Goliath came out 
to bid defiance to them.' But I am reluctant to accede 
to such an intimation. I know indeed full well, and I 
r^ret, the excessive zeal that is abroad about points 
of mere speculation in theology, which are never likely to be 
settled ; but I must still believe, that there are not many 
Christian ministers in the evangelical ranks, who would not 
rdax, and recede from the^ boundaries that sect and pmiy 
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names have set up, when it becomes necessary to unite in 
order to defend and save the citadel of all religion. Time 
wiU show, whether I am not in the right. 

I cannot resist the impression made on me by the reading 
of Mr. N.'s critique on the Old Testament, that the estima- 
tion in which he has for many years held it, has prevented 
him from devoting much of his time to the study of it He 
tells us (p. 62), that his remarks on the Old Testament were 
committed to writing more than ten years before he put them 
to the press. If he had named a period thrice as long, I could 
easily have believed his declaration to be true. He has sure- 
ly nmde some faux pas in matters of Old Testament criti- 
dsm, which, had he read more widely, and kept up at all 
with the times io their development of historical criticism 
pertaining to the Hebrew Scriptures, he could not well have 
made. I do not say this €ui invidiam, nor in order to wound 
his feelings. I say it from a full persuasion, that more en- 
larged views would have given quite a different direction to 
some parts of his critique^ and spared him the labour of de- 
fending some things, whidi he must now find, on a more ex- 
tended exaooination, to be indefensible. 

My present design forbids me to go into detail at all, in 
order to justify these assertions. I can only glance at one or 
two matters, as explanatory of what I mean. 

Mr. N. asserts,^ that there is no satisfactory evidence that 
alphabetical writing was known in the time of Moses. Should 
he not have known, that the recent paleographic examina- 
tions in Egypt, Phenicia, Persia, and Assyria, make entirely 
against this, even if he sets aside the abundant evidence of 
the Gxetk writers, that their alphabet is as old as the time of 
Cadmus ? Gesenius, most of his Hfe a strenuous assertor of 
ike late origin of the Pentateuch, was compelled by his Phe- 
nieian and Egyptian investigations to say, that ^^ alphabetic 
writing must have been in use among the Egyptians at least 
2000 years before the Christian era f and that * their neigh- 
bours, tl^ Phenicians, in all probability, must have employed 
this method of writing, as eaAj as the reign of the shepheirdr 
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kings in Egypt.' Gres. Heb. Gramm. edit. 13. Exc. I. p. 290. 
This preeminent paleographer, then, from whose decision it * 
is not very safe to appeal as to such matters, places the art of 
alphabetical writing long enough before the time of Moses, to 
give it a wide sweep in Egypt and Fhenicia, and indeed in 
the neighbouring countries. And if Moses was ^^ learned in 
all the wisdom of the Egyptians, and was mighty in words 
and deeds," as the martyr Stephen asserts (Acts 7: 22), can- 
not one venture to attribute to him the knowledge of alpha- 
betic writing ? 

Again, when Llr. N. avers (p* 102 seq.), that the Hebrew 
of the Pentateuch and of the later Hebrew books is of the 
same stamp, and that we cannot possibly suppose, that an in- 
terval of 900 or 1000 years would not have made a greater 
change in the Hebrew language than is developed by these 
Jewish writings, I must think that he ha& not paid very strict 
attention to the history of languages. Is it not a fact, that 
the Peshito or old Syriac version of the New Testament, 
made during the second century, is altogether of the same 
linguistic tenor as the Syriac Chronicon of Bar Hebraeus, 
written about one thousand years later ? Is it not a fact, that 
the Arabic of the Coran, and of the Arabian writers just before 
and after the time of Mohammed, differs but slightly from 
that of the Arabian writers from the tenth down to the 
eighteenth century ? And yet another fact The late Dr. 
lt^u*shman, a missionary in Hindoostan, translated into Eng- 
lish the great work of Confucius, the celebrated Chinese phi- 
losopher and teacher, who lived more than five centuries be- 
fore the Christian era. The same gentleman diligently con- 
sulted the principal commentators on the work of Confucius, 
and he assures us, that commentaries written^ 1500 and more 
years after the time of Confucius are altogether of the same 
type of language which is exhibited in the work of that phi- 
losopher. Facts like these, now, need no comment. They 
place the matter beyond fair appeal Indeed the nature of 
the case speaks for itself. The Jews were neither a literary 
nor a commercial people. They saw little of strangers 
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alHToady and very few foreigners resided among them. Thej 
knew little of the arts and sdences, and certainly made no ad- 
vances in them. What was there then to operate in the waj 
of producing many and important changes in their language ? 
There was nothing like to that which produces changes of 
this nature at the present day, among the nations of the 
West. Their case was, in respect to intercourse, like to that 
ci the Chinese. The effect of such a state of things upon 
language^ was the same in Palestine and in China. 

Yet even in any state of a nation, however uniform, we 
cannot hut suppose that a long time will make some varia- 
tions in language. It did so among the Hebrews. The as- 
sertion of Mr. N. is by no means correct, that there are no 
diversities of language between the Pentateuch and later 
boc^s of the Hebrew. Jahn, that well known and highly 
respected theologian and critic at Vienna, just before his 
^ath, published a series of Essays in Bengel's Arehivy which 
demonstrate the point in question beyond appeal. Archer 
isms, or whatever Mr. N. may call them, abound to some ex- 
tent in the Pentateuch ; and the ana^ Xeyofjisfa of ^e Pen- 
tateudi, Jahn has shown -to be quite a large number. 

Once more ; but in respect to a case of a different tenor. 
Mr. N. thinks, that the use of the third person in the narra- 
tions of the P<entateu«h, shows that Moses was not the au- 
Uior. There •was'nbreaison, he avers, for his adopting such 
a n^thod of writing. It was Moses' business to speak with 
authority, and to place himself directly before the people. 

The histories of Caesar and Clarendon, which employ the 
third person, are no justification, in his view, of the usage in 
question. Yet Mr. N. maintains, that the Gospels of Mat- 
thew and of John are worthy of credit But where, I a^, 
have these writers spoken of themselves in the j^r»^ person ? 

Mr. N. says, that the Pent does not claim to be the work 
of Moses, i. 6. he has not affixed his name to it as ^e au- 
thor, and therefore, there is no certainty that the work is 
his. He will permit me to ask him, how he could write 
three volumes to show the Genuinefiess of the Gospels^ when 
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not a single one of them has the name of its author affixed 
to it, or contains an explicit declaration as to who was its 
author ? Every sciolist in criticism knows, that the titles 
now affixed to the Grospels, are the work of critics quite re- 
mote from the times of the apostles.^ 

But I must withdraw mj hand. I have said enough to il- 
lustrate and confirm the representation which I have made 
above ; and this is all that can now be done. 

Mr. N. appears to cherish strong feelings of disapproba- 
tion toward that branch of the so-called Liberal Party, who 
have discarded the authority of both the Old Testament and 
the New ; who doubt the personality of the Grodhead ; and 
who flatly deny the possibility of miracles. He speaks of 
their system as a " shallow philosophy," and appears to be 
much in earnest when defending the miraculous power of 
Christ ; but rather less so, perhaps, when defending that of 
the apostles. Yet most of the reasons of any considerable 
weight, which Mr. N. has brought forward against the claims 
of the Old Testament, either flow from, or are connected with, 
his unwilliugness to believe in the miraculous interpositions 
of the Godhead as there declared. Was there not as mueh 
need of these interpositions in the ancient times of darkness 
and ignorance, as there was at a later period when the New 
Testament was written ? He allows, indeed, a few cases in 
which he thinks that a miracle may be deemed probable ; 
e. g. such a case as that of fire falling from heaven to con- 
sume the sacrifice which Elijah had prepared, in order to 
put to the test the claims of Jehovah and of Baal to divine 
honors. But he erases from the. list of credibles every case 
of alleged miraculous interposition, where he cannot perceive 
the moral purpose accomplished by it. A mbjective line 
of separation between the true and the false, he has probably 
drawn for himself. A copy of the drawing, it may be, is im- 
pressed upon his own mind. But what the objective rule for 



* See Chrysostom, Homil. I. in Matt ; also Hug, EinL ins N. Testa- 
ment, ^ 47. 
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testing the credible and incredible is, by which others, who 
are of different modes of thinking and who view religious 
matters in a different light, may be guided, and may thus 
possibly come to an agreement with him, he has not told us. 
There are men, who at least would be greatly offended at 
having either their learning, or their logic, or their piety 
called in question, and who in fact regard religion as a matter 
of very grave import, and yet have avowed themselves un- 
able to discover the great moral end of converting the water 
at a wedding feast into a large quantity of wine ; who are 
not quite satisfied with the moral bearing of Christ's per- 
mission to the demons to enter an immense herd of swine 
and drown them in the sea ; who hang in suspense concern- 
ing the great moral design manifested by cursing and wither- 
ing the fig-tree. Now what has Mr. N. to say, to satisfy these 
doubters ? Whatever it may be, it will at least be as easy 
to say the like things, in order to satisfy our minds respect- 
ing many miracles related in the Old Testament which he 
rejects with scorn. 

Some persons, in a state of mind quite different from that 
of Mr. N., or of those who are filled with doubts about the 
miracles of Christ mentioned above, still hesitate to decide at 
once on the matters under consideration, and therefore in- 
quire, and cautiously and candidly examine. It is quite possi-' 
ble to suppose, that there are men, who after having done all 
this, are not entirely satisfied with the reasons alleged for de- 
fending the reality of these miracles, (I mean so far as their 
intellectual judgment is concerned), while at the same time, 
they remove all real stumbling blocks from their way, by the 
consideration, that* there may have been ends accomplished, 
or may be ends to be accomplished, by some miracles, of 
which they are not aware. They are conscious that their 
knowledge is imperfect, and that to decide with confidence 
against the truth of such narrations as relate the miracles in 
question, while all around is admitted to be credible and true, 
would be like to deciding that the black spots which have re- 
cently appeared in such numbers upon the face of the sun, 
2* 
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do not in reality belong to that bodj, because, as they ap- 
prehend, it can be nothing but a uniform blaze of glory. 

To me this state of mind, however undesirable, presents a, 
much more cheering aspect than that of Mr. N., or of his 
bolder liberal brethren. My experience has taught me 
something in relation to such subjects. In the early part of 
my biblical studies, some 30 — 35 years ago, when I first be- 
gan the critical investigation of the Scriptures, doubts and 
di£^ulties started up on every side, like the armed men 
whom Cadmus is fabled to have raised up. Time, paUaice, 
continued study, a better acquaintance with the original scrip- 
tural languages, and the countries where the sacred hooks 
were written, have scattered to the winds nearly all these 
doubts. I meet indeed with difficulties still, which I cannot 
solve at once ; with some, where even repeated efforts have 
not solved them. But I quiet myself by calling to mind, 
that hosts of other difficulties, once apparently to me as fcnr- 
midable as these, have been removed, and have disappeared 
from the circle of my troubled vision. Why may I not hope, 
then, as to the difficulties that remain ? Every year is now 
casting some new light on the Bible, and making plain some 
things which aforetime were either not understood, or were 
misunderstood. Why may not my difficulties be reached by 
some future progressive increase of light ? At least, in the 
revolution of the sun, the dark spots will sooner or later dis- 
appear. And, what is more than all considerations of this 
kind — speedily the whole will be known. In the light of 
heaven no darkness is intermingled. Soon the anxious and 
devoted inquirer after truth, will, if a true Christian, enjoy 
the opportunity of asking the writers themselves of the 
books of Scripture, what they intended, and what they de- 
signed to teach. It is good, I do believe, both to hope and 
patiently wait for the light of eternal day, if, after all our 
efforts to clear up a few difficulties in Scripture that remain, 
we do not succeed to our utmost wishes. 

Mr. N. evidently regards those who discard all revelation, 
as unbelievers. He speaks apparently with much feeling 
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ooaeeniiiig them. I believe that he has ^ven them an ap- 
pK^ate plaee, in the category of religioas names. Hie 
most liberal party, (who seem haordly to have acquired a dis- 
tinctive name yet, but probably wocdd not dislike that of Bo- 
HanaUsts), begin with a very simple process in the way of 
reasoning. I have it before me, in a letter from one of the 
&rst philologists and antiquarians that Germany has produ- 
ced. It is this : ^ The l^ws of nature are merely develop- 
ments of the Godhead. Grod cimnot contradict, or be incon- 
sistent widi, himself. But inasmuch as a miracle is a con- 
tradiction of the laws of nature, or at the least an inccnuns- 
tency with them, theref(»re a miracle is impossiUe.' 

Now tibis is very short, and simple, and intelligible. At 
least we know what the writer means who says this. But 
how it can be proved, that the God who constituted the laws 
of nature as the usual way and method of his operations, is 
not at hb^ty to depart from these, for the sake of ends 
whach he judges important ; or how it can be proved that he 
has not done so ; is what I am not able to show or explain. 

Mr. N. calls all such reasoning shallow philosophy. I as- 
sent But what is the philosophy, which leaves us to select 
acceding to the measure of our light, our own personal feel- 
ings, and our vrishes, a part of the miracles of the Old Testa- 
ment and of the New, and reject all the rest ? In other words : 
Is a revelation to jwescribe to us, or we to the revelation ? 
This is the simple question, divested of all the drapery thrown 
around it in order to conceal its real form and lineaments. 
Such is evidently the position of Mr. Norton. I would not 
speak with any disrespect or unkindness ; but I cannot help 
the feeling, that Mr. N. never travels on Scripture ground 
without furnishing himself, like some careful surgeons, with 
weapons adapted to probing and excision. He is ever ready 
to employ them, and prepared to sever a limb supposed to be 
withered, or a seeming excrescence, from the sacred body of 
the Scriptures, old or new. 

Does not Mr. N., moreover, give up, yea strenuously oppose 
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^e doctrine of future punishment, or ce rtaiilly) at least, 
of eternal punishment ? Now if this position of his is true, 
of what great consequence can he deem it, whether the New 
Testament is believed or disbelieved ? For, in ^e first place, 
who, on his ground, can draw the line in all cases between 
what we are to believe, and whai we are to reject? Then, 
in the second place, if the doctrine of all future punishment 
of sin is rejected, no wise man cai^deem it of importance to 
give himself fmy solicitude about religk>nt 

It would surely be a curious phenomenon in the religious 
world, and a matter of no small importance to the uninitiated, 
should Mr. N. publish an expurgated edition of the Scrip- 
tures, both New and Old, and let the public know what true 
and reasonable Christianity (as estimated by him) demands 
and expects of us. Or if he would even republish selections 
from some Catechism, say the Kacovian, with additions and sd- 
terations suited to these enlightened days, might he not do a 
great service to the cause of liberal Christianity ? To me^ 
however, at present it seems, that Mr. N. has a very brief 
creed, which might be expressed in a single sentence, namely : 
<< I do not believe what the Christian churches in general do 
believe." 

As to his more liberal opponents among the class oi Lib- 
erals, I have but a word to say. I commend their honest and 
open-hearted course. They openly and avowedly discard all 
that is of a miraculous nature, and by consequence all the 
books of Scripture, which either assert things of a miraculous 
nature, or are built upon that foundation. As the popular 
saying is : They go for the whole. For my own part I like 
this. "We know where they are, and where we have to me^ 
them. But in controversy with Mr. N., we never know on 
what ground we are treading. We refer, for example, to 
facts or declarations recorded in the Scripture, in order to il- 
lustrate or confirm any position that we have taken. But 
Mr. N. meets us at once with the avowal, that he does not 
regard that fact or those declarations, appealed to, as entitled 
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to any credit. So, we have, in our efforts to oppose him, M. 
the while been merely sowing to the wind, and at last must of 
course reap-— no very promising harvest 

Some of the high Liberals, as it seems to me, would be 
StrcaunUs to the full extent, if they well knew what Strauss or 
H^el in all cases really maintains. Alas ! there are few heads, 
among us, from which spring the prominences appropriate 
to making such a discovery. Thus much, however, these Lib- 
erals seem to themselves to understand, and thus much they 
maintain, viz., that God is an impersancd being, the to n&.9 
of the Universe ; and that lie develops personality only in 
rationid beings, and ^r a little season at a time. In the mean- 
while ^e argument agiunst miracles, which has been stated 
above, is fully admitted by than, and the Scriptures are 
brought before its tribunal. But here I must demur. If die 
Godhead is an impersonal and unconscious being, as they as- 
8^ then how can it be impossible that the laws of nature 
should change ? If there be no mind^ and no almighty pow- 
er to direct and secure the natural order <^ things, what hin- 
ders these things from devd^ing tibemselves in different 
ways ? Why may they not assume every shape, and go one 
way as well as another ? What is it which renders secure 
and constant, the uniformity of Uiings ? 

But I must desist, or I shall intrench upon the main ob- 
ject of my book. I cannot conclude these introductory re- 
marks, however, without saying, that so far as I know, all 
who sympathise with me in their theological views, feel much 
better satisfied with the honest and open avowal of the hi^ 
liberals, ilmn with the ambiguous, reserved, non-committal 
creed of the more moderate dass of Liberalists. The High 
Liberals or Eadonalists are willing to stand before the 
world in the character which they really sustain. I do not 
think the same can be said with truth of their shrinking and 
non-committal brethren. 

In canvassing the subject of the ancient Jewish Canon of 
Scripture, it is not my design to exhibit a mere skeleton of 
the subject It is not with the view of answermg merelj 
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what Mr. Norton has said respecting the Jewish Canon, that 
I have been induced to take up my pen. I feel as one may 
be naturally supposed to feel, who has spent his life in the 
instruction of youth, i. e. I feel a strong desire to communi- 
cate something on this important subject, if it be in my pow- 
er, which may aid young theologiims in forming more satis- 
factory and well grounded opinions about the extent and au- 
thority and obligation of the Old Testament Scriptures. I 
desire to speak of the labours of others before me, in regard 
to this matter, with all proper respect and deference ; but is 
it too much to. say, that we have in English no book on this 
subject, which is sufficiently historico-critical to answer in a 
satisfactory manner all the present demands on sacred litera- 
ture ? If there be such an one, it is unknown to me. At 
least I know thus much, viz., that for years I wandered in 
the dark in relation to this matter, not being satisfied with 
the evidence before me, and not knowing where to go for better 
views. If I do not wholly mistake the true state of the case, 
there is a great number of pastors in our country in the same 
predicament. All young students in theology must of course 
be somewhat in the same predicament. It is an unpleasant 
one. The mind hesitates not only as to what kind of reliance 
to place on certain books, at least, of ^e Old Testament, but 
also as to what relation the whole bears to the New Testa- 
ment, in regard to authority fmd obligation. The use which 
should be made of much of the Old Testament must, in this 
state of the mind, necessarily become a matter of doubt and 
perplexity. 

My present object is, to aid, if it be within my power, in 
the removal of a part at least of these difficulties. I design to 
produce the evidence that may be gathered from antiquity, 
as to the extent of that Canon of Scripture which our Saviour 
and his apostles regarded and appealed to as divine and ob- 
ligatory. If this was the Canon of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
as th^i received by the Jews in general ; and if it can be 
shown that this Canon was the same which is now comprised 
in the Hebrew Scriptures i then the doubts and difficulties 
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wUch many entertain in regard to the Old Testament, or in 
respect to some parts of it, may be removed. The anthority 
ci Christ and his apostles to determine snch a matter, should 
not be called in question } I would even say, cannot be con- 
sistently called in <piestion, by any one who professes to be a 
OkrisHan. 

Sometlungs haye been presented to my notice, in the 
course of the iieading and reflection through which 1 have 
passed in order to pr^>are for writing the present treatise, 
¥duch do not seem to me to have been adequately, or in 
some respects correctly, developed in the pages of the lead- 
ing writers cm the subject of the Old Testament Canon. 
Things absolutely new, I do not promise to bring befcHre the 
reader. But there are some things, that have been noticed 
by even ihe more thorough investigators, which ought in jus- 
tice to be placed in a new attitude, in ord^ that they should 
be> seen in their true light. Something of the task of doing 
this, I would hope to perform. One thing at least will be 
adiieved by the present work, if it does not miss its maxk ; 
and this is, the presenting in a body, and regularly disposed, 
the evidence extant respecting the Old Testament Canon, 
accompanied by a historico-critical examination of the same. 
The reiader, if this shall be done, will at least have the mate- 
rial before him, out of which he can make up his own opin- 
ion. 

I shall not advance to the consideration of this strbject by 
taking the attitude of one who assumes the point to be prov- 
ed, and then pours forth monitions or comminations upon all 
who may even seem to doubt For the present, I take my 
leave not only of Calvinists and Unitarians, but of all the 
sects in Christendom, yea even of theology itself, in its tech- 
nical sense, and aim to act merely the part of a historical 
inquirer, who applies to the appropriate sources of informa- 
tion, and endeavours in this way to find out what he ought to 
believe. This is the first step. The demands of intellect 
and reason must be met, in order to satisfy a reasonable 
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being. Then comes, in proper order, liie af^catiim of re- 
sults thus won to the conscience and to the heart 



§ 2. Definition of Canon. 

The meaning of this Greek word, (for such it is, viz, 
ytavtov), as now employed bj our ehurches in reference to the 
Scriptures^ hardly needs an explanation. It is employed as 
designating that list or collection of books, either of the Old 
Testament or of the New, which we are accustomed to re- 
gard as sacred or inspired, or of divine authority. But it 
was not always so employed, in ages that are past ; and the 
inquirer needs to be put on his guard, with respect to the va- 
rious uses of this word in ancient times. 

In classical Greek, the original meaning of navaov is 
straiffht stick or rod, staff, measuring-rod or pole, beam of a 
balance, etc. Hence tropically, nde, norma; thence law, 
prescription, fundamental or guiding principle. Among the 
Alexandrine Greek grammarians, y^avm was employed to 
denote a list or collection of ancient Greek authors, who 
would serve as models or exemplars for other writers. It 
meant what we should call classical writers. 

One sees very readily, how this succession of derivate 
meanings sprang from the original sense of the word. The 
literal idea of rod, mea^uring^od, measure, was applied tro- 
pic^dly to whatever was a ride, guide, model, or exemplar, of 
conduct or of actions, of art or of science. The Alexan- 
drine grammarians employed the word in a sense so kindred 
to that which we now give it, that the mind of every one 
must be struck by the resemblance. Those books which 
are the rule, measure, law, exemplar, of a moral and pious 
life, are the canonical books of the Scriptures, according to 
the present usage of this word. 

Among the Christian fathers the word canrnt. obtained an 
enlarged and sometimes a technical sense. It was sometimes 
used to designate a list or catalogue of the clergy or of other 
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persons belonging to a church ; a list of psalms and hymns 
appropriate for public worship ; and even a Ibt of furniture 
belonging to a church, etc. Verj naturally it came to be 
employed to designate a list of the scriptural booh which were 
publicly read in the churches. It was not, however, until 
the third century, that these usages of the word commenced, 
. or at least became common. 

Readers of the present day, in perusing the testimony of 
many of the ancient fathers and councils respecting the canonr 
of Scripture, often make great mistakes as to the meaning 
and force of the testimony. It is a fact which lies on the 
face of ancient church history, that in the latter part of the 
second century, and more in the third and fourth, other books 
besides those which were regarded as properly inspired, were 
read more or less in the churches. With the Septuagint ver- 
sion of the Old Testament, which the Oriental and African 
churches everywhere made use of, was early intermingled 
more or less of the books which we now name apocryphal, 
and which for the most part were written in Greek, and not 
long before the commencement of the Christian era; The 
leading reasons for mixing these recent productions with the 
books of the Hebrews, seem to have been the following ; 
first, they were mostly written by Jews, as the tenor of them 
demonstrates ; secondly, they were of a religious cast, and 
parts of them were adapted to useful instruction, while other 
parts communicated narratives of some interest, whether 
considered in the light, of history or of allegory. But be 
this as' it may, the Christian churches, at least many of 
them, in the third century and onward, admitted a number of 
the apocryphal books to be publicly read along with the 
Jewish Scriptures. Now when the word canonical was ap- 
plied in such a sense as to designate merely the books which 
were publicly read, the canonical books of the Old Testament f 
for example, would mean not only the Jewish Scriptures, bat 
also such of the apocryphal books as were combined with 
them in the Septuagint Version, and were publidy read. 
3 
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Bat to saj that a book was cctnonical, and to saj tiiat it waa 
inspired, at that period and when this usage prevailed, was 
sajing two very different things. There might be (and 
were) inspired books which were not publicly read ; e. g. 
such as the Apocalypse of the New Testament, and the 
CSanticles of the Old Testament. On the other hand, sev- 
eral books not inspired were included in the rectding canon 
of the day, L e. in the list of books publicly readable ; a. g. 
I Maccabees, 2 Maccabees, Sirach, Wisdom of Sob>mon,Tobit^ 
Judith, the Shepherd of Hermas, the Epistle of Clemens Bo- 
manus, the Revelation of Peter, etc. In regard to this matter, 
viz. the extent of the canon or list of books to be publicly read 
for profit, there was, for a long time, no fixed rule among the 
churches. Each seems to have done what was right in its 
own eyes. It was not until the fourth century, that Coun- 
cils interfered, and limited the number of books to be read in 
the churches. And these decided differently, as any one 
may see by reading the accounts of the Council at Laodicea, 
at Hippo, at Carthage, at Rome under Grelasius, and else- 
where, as given by Mansi, in his great work Sanctorum dm" 
ciliorum nov. et ampliss, Gollectio, particularly in Tom. I. 
III. Vm. Indeed, in order to read these records of ancient 
times intelligibly, one must keep in mind what Jerome says, 
Bji the end of his enumeration of the books of the Hebrew 
canon, in his Prologus Galeatus. After naming the books in 
the Hebrew Scriptures, (the same which we now reckon as 
belonging to them), he goes on to say : " Whatever is not 
included among these, b to be placed among the apocryphal 
books," [i. e., in his idiom, among the uninspired hooks\ 
After particularizing various apocryphal works, he adds : 
" One reads them in the church, but he does not receive them 
among the canonical Scriptures. . . . They may he read to the 
edAfication of the people, but not for the purpose of establish- 
ing ecclesiastical doctrines.*' Jerome here plainly employs 
canonical in the sense of inspired ; contrary to the common 
usago of the preceding century. And from what he says, U 
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k plain that books for edifieatian were read in the chur ch w^ 
for whk^ no claims of inspiration were made, wad whiek 
eonld not establish any religions doetrine. 

We often see quotations made from the fathers and fpMtt 
the decrees of councils, in order to show, that there was no 
prevailing and fixed belief in the ancient ofanrches respee^ 
ing the definite number of books which are to be considered 
lEis belonging to the Scriptures. How easj to commit impor- 
tant errors in relation to this subject, if one does not know 
ttke various uses of the word canon ! To show that a book 
belongs to the canon, i. e. was publidj readable, is not !• 
^ow that it was even regarded as inspired ; less still will it 
«how that it was in fact inspired ; on the other hand, to show 
that any book was omitted or excluded from the canon, L e. 
was not pubKdj read, is showing nothing to disprove its is* 
npiration. 

As this is a matter of high importance, I would not deal 
in assertions without adequate proof. What Jerome sajs, 
-goes directly to show that many books were publicly read, 
which wel« not at all regarded by the churches as sources of 
appeal in cases where doctrines were to be established. On 
the other hand, the case of Philastrius of Brixia, the inti- 
nate friend of Ambrose, near the close <»f the fourth century, 
iHustrates and confirms what I have said concerning books 
not publicly read, and yet admitted to be inspired. In his 
book De Ifaeresihus, c 88, he exhibits a catalogue of canon' 
ieal books, i. e. books which, as he says, ought to be read in 
the church, in which is found neither the Epistle to the He- 
brews, nor the Apocalypse. Yet in c ^0 he says, that 
** they are heretics who do not receive the Apocalypse, and 
^mt they have no understanding of the excellence and dig- 
nity of this writing." In c 88 the same writer speaks of 
Scripturac cuiacondttae, [i. e. Scripture$ apocryphal^ in his 
sense of the word, viz. not to be publicly produciEni], " which,'' 
he says, <' ought to be read for moral improvement by the 
perfect [i. e. full grown Christians], but not to be read by 
all" In the same way Gregory Nazianzen (0pp. IL p. 4^ 
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fftjB: *^1 heard John the Evangelist etdgcaaJ&cMy saying 
to such, iv dTMKQvcpa^g, [q. d. in the apocryphal writings, u ^ 
{private ones, such as were not publicly read]. I would thou 
wert either hot or cold, etc/' Yet this same writer (Life of 
Ephrem, III. p. 601) calls the Apocalypse ^ tsXevraia t^s 
%iQitog ^i^h^yi. e. the last book of grace, or (in otha* 
words) of the New Testament dispensation. Now this same 
Gregory, (0pp. II. p. 98), in some verses reciting the books 
of Scripture, omits the Apocalypse at the end, and concludes 
his verses by saying : ** naaoQ i^^ig* ei ti de zavtaov intogf 
avx iv yvriatoiSy i. e. Thou hast all ; if there be any besideis 
these, they bek)ng not to the genuine." There is only on^ 
way to solve this apparent inconsistency, and that is by ap^ 
plying to his case the same considerations as those which be- 
long to that of Philastrius. Gregory, in his verses, indo- 
ded the canonical, i. e. publidy readable, books only ; in the 
other passages he gives his private opinion respecting the 
true character of the Apocalypse. 

Nothing is plainer, than that the words cantmical and apoo- 
ryphal bear quite a different sense, in the works of different 
fathers and councils, in different ages and countries. Atha- 
Basius distributes the so-called Scriptures into three clas- 
ses of books, viz. canonical=««inspired, apochryphal^-spurious 
or deserving rejection, and bo<^s permitted to be read in the 
churches ; Epist ad Rufin. Tom. II. p. 39 seq. Bufinus 
himself, a contemporary with Jerome, follows the same diMi- 
ttfication ; see in 0pp. Cypriani, p. 575. After specifying 
the books belonging to the present Protestant canon, which 
he calls i7ano/2u;a/««inspired, he names several of the books 
belonging to our present Apochrypha together with the Shep- 
herd of Hermas and the Judgment of Peter, and says of them, 
that they are called ecclesiastical, and ''are to be read in the 
churches (whence their name), but not to be produced as au- 
thority in matters of faith — ^non tamen profeni ad auctorita- 
tem ex his fidei confirmandam." Other books which have 
respect to religion, but are not to be read in the churches, he 
naanea tfocrgphaL 
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Jerome nudtes use of phrasedegy a little diArent from tMs. 
la the fiimoas passage of his^ in his Prohgtu GaUahu, he 
specifies the same Old and N. Testament books whidi are now 
hx ihe Protestant canon, and then adds, that Hhe books extra 
i»«, i. e. not indoded in these, are to be ranked among the 
mpoekryphal^ and are not in the canon.^ Then, after men* 
tioning several of the books in onr present Apochfypha, he 
iidds, respecting some of them : *^ The chnrch indeed reads 
lliem [in public}, but does not receive them among the c»> 

Qonicai [inspired] Scriptures [reads them] for the e&L^ 

ieatkm of the people, not to determine matters i3^ faith.'' 

Thus it is perfectly apparent, that no one can read the ec» 
desiastical fathers or the decrees of ancient comicils, on the 
mbject of the cancmical Scriptures, and rightly understand 
and appreciate them, without narrowly watching the use ef 
tiie technical terms employed in describing their classification. 
Canonical at one time means pMicly readable ; at another, 
it is the equivalent of inspired, Apochryphal, at one time, 
means notp^icly readaUe; at another, it is the equivalent 
of wnimpired, destitute of binding anUharity, 

Nor does Ais difierent usage belong exclusively to any one 
age. We find Origen dividing the religious books of his day 
into ^^cmoDtco/aBinspired, and apocryphal^a uninspired and 
(with him) unworthy of credit Aflterwards we find Eusebi- 
us dividing religious books, in relation to the New Testa- 
ment, into (a) 'OfioXoYavfiepot, i. e. the genuine and acknow- 
ledged writings of the evangelists and apostles, (b) AvtOlK' 
yofLBVoi, books whose genuineness was doubted or was unset- 
tled, (c) No^ou, books which were spuriotu, i. e. were not 
written by inpsired men. Besides these he mentions books 
Stona Hou dv(ja€§fj, stolid and impious. 

The result of this investigation is plain. We can under- 
stand ancient writers only by watching with the closest scrutiny 
how they employ the words canonical-, apochryphal, ecclesias- 
tical, and the Hke, and for want of so doing, many a glaring 
error has crept into the works of some even recent writers on 
the subject <^ the canon. Another consequence is also de- 
8* 
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dneiUe from oqr premises, viz., thi^ if we mefta to be rigbdy 
miderstood, we must defiae and uniformlj adhere to the meaa- 
ing which we give to the words eancm aod cananicaL 

We dismiss the subject of the New Testament canon, of 
course ; for to canvass that, is not our present buoness. In 
respect to the Old Testament, what meaning shall we as- 
sign to the phrase. Canon of the Old Ttstcanmt f 

Shall we attach to the word canon the meaning ot a list of 
hooks that were publicly read in the Jewith Synagogue^ in the 
time of Christ and his apostles f 

Before the Babylonish exile the Jews had no synagogues. 
Previous to that time, only the Law of Moses, i. e. the Pen- 
tateuch appears to have been read once a year in the tem- 
ple. After the return from exile, and the erection of Syna- 
gogues, the Law of Moses was read in them, being distribu- 
ted into fifty-two Purashoth or sections, so that each Sabbath 
in the year might have its due proportion. When Antiochus 
Spiphanes ^171 — 164 B. C.) invaded Judea, abolished the 
worship of the temple, and commanded all the copies of 
Moses' Law which could be found, to be burned, the Jewish 
synagogue, according to the Babbies, made selections from 
the prophets, corresponding to ih^ parashoth of the Pentateuch, 
which they called Haphtaroth (i. e. dismissions, because when 
the reading of these was finished the people were dismissed 
to their homes, see ^tttt , to dismiss), and which were read in 
the room of the Law. After the death of Antiochus, the 
Jews reintroduced the Law with its Parashoth, and also con- 
tinued the reading of the prophetical Haphtaroth ; which is 
still practised by them. At the feast of Purim, once in a year, 
the book of Esther is also read. If we should extend there-- 
fore, the Jewish canon only to the books which the Babbies 
suppose to have been publicly read, our list would comprise 
but a moderate portion of the books which were regarded as 
of divine authority. Some books of Scripture, e. g. Canti- 
cles, and the first and last eight chapters of Ezekiel, the Jews 
did not permit imy person to read, even in private, before he 
. had attained the age of thirty years. Yet they did not deny 
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Uie divine original aoilioiily of theee ofniac^v^ft. We < 
not use the word ecmantcalj then, in respeet to the Old Tet- 
tament books in the apostolic age, in the sense of inchidiag 
only the books publicly or privately permitted by the Jews to 
be read. And if we should resort to the Christian fathen 
for information, inr^ard to the extent of the Hebrew canon, 
we should find so much variety in the use of the word Oananf 
and such different usages in regard to the religious books to 
be publicly read, that we could receive no asdstance from 
this quarter. 

It becomes a matter of necessity, then, that we should fix 
upon a sense of the word canon which is definite and intelli* 
gible ; and this being done, we must uniformly adhere to it. 
I mean, then, by the Canon of Jemsh Scripture in the apo$^ 
tolic age, that class of hooks which the Jews as a people nt- 
gardsd and treated as sacred, i. e, of divine origin <md cm- 
thority. This agrees with the present general usage of the 
churches, as to the words in question, and therefore will occasion 
no embarrassment and no mistake in regard to phraseology. 

The word canon, I would remark at the dose, seems not 
to have been in use, in its technical sense as applied to the 
Scriptures, until the time of Or^en. No trace of it can be 
found in the second century. In his Prol. ad Cant. Cantic., 
sub fine, Origen employs it ; also in SchoL ad Matt 27: 9 ; 
in a sense like to that which I have given to it 

§ 3. Commencement of the Canon. 

That books of this character existed among the Jews, from 
the time of Moses down to a period of some extent after the 
return from the Babylonish captivity, few have denied ; and 
none have been able to show the contrary. It is well known, 
however, among critics at least, that the Mosaic origin of 
the Pentateuch has, since the days of Semler, been called in 
question by a considerable number of German critics. At the 
time when Wolf had assailed the antiquity and genuineness of 
the Iliad and Odyssey, and ^read far and wide his skepti- 
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^sm on this fittbject, the antiquity asd genidneness of ^ 
Pentateach began to be att^ked on the Hke grounds, and 
lift)0ut the time of Eiehhom's death, it was considered by the 
^bminant neologieal party in Germany, as established be- 
yond reasonable contradiction, that the Pentateuch was com- 
posed at a period near the captivity, or perhaps even after 
the return from it. By slow degi'ees the thousand years 
over which the Pentateuch was made to leap, in order to 
•find an appropriate btrth-day, began to be diminished. By 
and by it was felt by some to be necessary to assign a date 
tw it which was anteced^it to the time when a copy of the 
Law was found by Hilkiah the priest, in the reign of Josiah, 
B. C. 624. Of late, the date of the Pentuteuch, at least of 
a large portion of it, has receded still more, even back to the 
^mesof Solomon or David, B. C. 1000-1040. Lately it seems, 
hi part, to have made another retreat, tiz. to the time of the 
Judges, or possibly even of Joshua. Such I take to be the 
Tiew of Ewald and Tuch, and also of some other distinguish- 
ed German critics. The next step may possibly be to a 
period of time which puts the whole matter in statu quo. 
But be this as it may, I must take for granted the fact now 
more generally acknowledged, that at least some parts of the 
Pentateuch were committed to writing in the time of Moses. 
I cannot indeed even conceive how the most important laws 
of the Mosaic institution, how the Levitical ntual in all its 
minutiae, how the sketch of the tabernacle to be built with all 
its apparatus, and the account of it as built and provided 
with such apparatus, should have failed to be committed to 
writing. The ten commandments, from their importance, 
would naturally be engraved on some permanent material. 
The other two classes of composition just mentioned, are of 
such a nature, that no memory could be trusted with them. 
No later age, in case these minute particulars ccmceming the 
tabernacle had not been eariy designated, yea even by Moses, 
could have ever dreamed of making, and palming upon the 
Jews as Mosaic, such representations as these. No subse- 
quent age could have admitted a ritual like that of die Jew9| 
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provided it was introduced long after the death of Moses and 
Aaron, and was attributed to them. It is not possible to sujh 
pose, that any one age or generation after Moses' time, oooUl 
be made to believe that things whidi they had never before 
heard of in connection with their two leaders, and Uiin^ 
which they had never been taught to practice, originated froan 
them, and had always been obligatory on the Jews. 

After the protracted and vehement contest about the ori* 
gin and antiquity of alphabetical writing, which grew out of 
the Homeric Woljian controversy, and extended itself to sar 
cred as well as profane books, we have at length come to a 
result, and that result seems to be, that no reasonable doubt can 
be entertained, that the origin of alphabetical writing among 
the Egyptians, Fhenicians, and Greeks, dates far back before 
the time of Homer. The Homeric controversy was occasioned 
by the position of Wolf in his Prolegomena, which was thai 
the Iliad and the Odyssey are full of interpolations and pro- 
bable abscissions, and that they owe their present form and 
order and unity to the later writers of Greece, near or dur- 
ing the time of Pisistratus. To make this probable, it was 
necessary to show, that the poems of Homer were, for sever- 
al centuries, not reduced to writing, but only sung by chant- 
ers and rhapsodists, aoidol xai gaxpipdoL Of course, it be- 
came in a manner necessary to show, that the art of writin§^ 
at least among the Greeks, was not as old as the time of 
Homer, L e. did not extend back to about 1000 years before 
the Christian era. Every nerve has been strained for this 
purpose ; while, on the other side, have recently been en- 
listed writers of the highest reputation. Among the com- 
batants are Wolf, Heyne, Herder, Voss, Kreuser, W. Muel- 
ler, Hermann, Nitzsch, D. C. W. Crusius, and others. Nitzschy 
in his Historia Homeric seems to have made an end of the 
question, whether alphabetical writing is as old as the time 
of Homer. This is now, so far as I know, generally con- 
ceded. But whether alphabetical writing was so comnum 
at the time of Homer, that we can reasonably suppose 
him to have been acquainted with it, and to have availed hin^- 
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«elf of it — that is a question, ia regard to wblch no inoon- 
«derable number of critics hftve stood and stlU stand arrajed 
fe mutiial opposition. 

It would be incongruous for me to turn aside for the pur- 
pose of discussing at length this question. Nevertheless, it 
bag no unimportant bearing on the question which is now be- 
fore us, viz., At what period shall we date the commencement 
of the Jewish canon f If the art of writing was not in use 
among the Greeks, until the sixth century before the Chris- 
tian era, then can it be probable, that the Hebrews, less lit- 
erary than the Greeks, practised it before that period ? 

It is not essential, indeed, to my main design, to show when 
the Pentateuch was written, nor even by whom. It may be 
A book worthy of all credit, if written by some other hand 
than that of Moses, or at some later period. If Christ and 
1ms apostles have sanctioned it as a sacred book, the main 
^estion is settled for us. It should be sacred to us, as well 
•B to them. 

But to resume the subject of alphabetic writing among the 
Greeks, for a moment It is said by the advocates of the 
Wdfian theory, that there is no Greek prose writer upon re- 
cord before die Milesian Cadmus and Pherecydes of Scyros, 
irho flourished about 544 B. C. ; and that there is no writer of 
-this class who is of any note, until the time of Hecataeus of 
Miletus and Pherecydes of Athens, i. e. about 50 years 
later. About the same time, that is, some 850 or more years 
later than the time of Homer, the laws of Draco were re- 
duced to writing, and these are said to have been the first 
written laws among the Greeks. Is it probable, then, it is 
asked, that the poetry of Homer was reduced to writing at a 
period some 850 or 400 years earlier ? 

But on the other hand, we may well ask: Could two 
poems, one of about 16,000 and the other of more than 
12,000 lines or verses, be brought down through so many 
centuries by mere oral and traditionary communication ? Ad- 
mitting even that there are a few interpolations in the Iliad 
wad Odyssey, yet the unity and order of these poems demon- 
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8tR^ an origin from the saine aothor ; as do also their difr> 
lect and circle of words and imagerj. How could so moch 
be orderly composed bj anj man, witliout some means of 
consulting what had already been composed, as he advanced 
in hid work? In fact, does not the Iliad itself (Z. 168— 9), 
by its tr^piata Xv^Qa ygaxpag h tfiifum, adrert to a letter ad- 
dressed to Proetus ? At any rate, this gi^es a more proba* 
ble sense to the passage. See TroUope*s Note in loc Eu- 
ripides (Hec. 856 seq.) makes Hecuba say : ^' Alas, no mor- 
tal is free I For he is either the sla?e of money, or of for- 
tune ; or else the mass of the city or written laws (voficor 
YQacpai) coerce him." In Hippol. 856 seq. (ed. Barnes.)^ 
the same Euripides represents Theseus as speaking of an 
epistle or tcUdet (delwog) written by Phaedra to him : '< What 
ikenk h the meaning of this a|>pended epistle (dtXrog) from 
her dear hand ? What news does it communicate ?" In the se- 
quel he calls this dsktog an epistle {mMzoXag »= literas) ; 
and still further on, he names it deXzog again. The time 
when Euripides represents Theseus as saying what has been 
quoted, was some 80 yetors before the Trojan war. In hk 
l^igenia in AnHs (1. 35 seq.), he makes the aged messen- 
ger of Agamemnon, about to be sent with a letter to Clytem- 
nestra, thus address this king : '' Thou writest (yQoiijpsts) this 
letter, which thou boldest in thy hands, and again thou dost 
erase these letters (yQctfiftata), and dost seal them, and tl^n 
onseal them, and cast the tablet on the ground, pouring forth 
large tears." The erasing (avyxsigy dost intermingle) of the 
letters seems plainly to point to the corrections made on a 
waxed tablet, which was done by smearing over or ming- 
MBg (w73f«a)) the wax. Here then are all the phenomena of 
writing, with sealing and unsealing of the letter. And most 
graphic is the description ; for Agamemnon is writing to his 
wife respecting their daughter Iphigenia, who was to be sa- 
crificed to Diana, in accordance with the direction of the 
prophet Calchas. He had ahready sent her one letter, re- 
(piiring Iphigenia to be given up. Now (1. 108 seq.) he says 
to the aged messenger : " I now irewrite in this letter (diXtov) 
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what is proper to be done, which you old man, saw me by 
night sealing and unsealing. But go now, taking this letter 
[tag miatoXag^ like the Latin plur. Uterae] to Argos. What 
ever this letter hides in its folds — I will tell thee by word of 
mouth all which is written in it" Several times, in the se- 
quel, is the same letter adverted to ; and so as to leave no 
possible doubt, that Euripides describes a veritable letter, 
(Kke the epistles of his own time), folded and sealed in the 
.same way.^ 

* In like manner, Orestes, the son of Agamemnon, is represented by 
Enripides as saying to Hermione : " I came hither, rag adg oi) fiivcjv 
tiTtffToXaCt not waiting for a letter from you ;" Androm. 1. 965. This, of 
course, is just at the close of the Trojan war. In Iphig. in Aul. 1. 307, 
the aged servant says to Menelans : " Thou must not open the letter 
{deXrov) which I bear." The servant complains to his master Aga** 
memnon, that Menelaus '' had by violence snatched out of his hands th^ 
epistle" (emaroT^ag) of Agamemnon. In the sequel Menelaus refers to 
it, and calls it de^^Tov. In Iphigen. in Taur., Iphigenia speaks of trans- 
mitting " a letter (deArov), which a captive who pitied her had written to 
her friends.'* In the sequel she says, that " she had no one by whom she 
Qould send her epistle (kmaro^Mg). And again she speaks of *' no mean 
reward for transmitting her light letters" (/cov^qv ypafifiuTDv). Orestes 
afterwards tells her to deliver the letter {deXrov) to a particular person ; 
and she in the sequel says : " I will go, and carry a letter (SeItov) from 
the temple of the goddess ;" and again (1. 640) : " I will send to Argos, 
particularly to my friends, a letter {Se2,Tov) which will tell ihem, etc." 
The same epistle^ ({JeArof, kirKrroXai) is again mentioned in 1. 727, 732, 
and in 734 she calls it ypai^ag. A new epistle of joyous tidings to 
Orestes is written by Iphigenia, after she is delivered from death by 
Diana, which speaks of her kircaTolai as containing the news, " even the 
iMngs written h deXroKnv" Again (1. 1446) she requests Orestes to 
inform himself what that is which is in her letter, ( kmcFToMg). In the Bac- 
chae, the servant of Theseus says to the captured Bacchus : "I lead thee 
captive, iiriaroXdlg by the [written] mandate of Fentheus." Pentheus it will 
be recollected, was the grandson of Cadmus, who lived, it is supposed, 
nearly 1500 years B. C. The same word {kTVKTToXdg), in the like sense, 
occurs in Hel. 1. 1665. As to Selrog, besides the instances already adduced, 
see in Hippol. 1. 877. 1057. In Iphig. in Aul., (including some instances 
produced above), we find deXrov in 1. 35. 109. 155. 307. 322. 891. 894. 
In Iphig. in Taur. 584. 760. 603. 615. 635. 640. 667. 733. 756. 791. Be- 
sides these, several instances occur in the Fragments of Euripides. 

In all these cases, let it be called to mind that the writer is speaking 
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The simile question now is, whether this dietingaished 
poet would have made out sneh a description as this, and in* 
troduced Agamemnon in such a manner, if the persuasion 
had not been general, and even universal, at his time, thai 
the art of writing was familiar to the Grecian chiefs at the 
siege of Troj. One cannot well bring himself to attribute a 
gross anackronism and incongmitj to such a writer. 

In the like manner Sophocles (Traoh. 157) makea Dejan-^ 
eira speak of a Ifiljow ytYQctfifitytjr or written will of HerciK 
les, in favour of her, when he left her house. This was 
some time before the Trojan war. In Sophocles' Antigonot 
he makes her speak of the oiyQasna €hchf pofUfiu^ in contrasl 
with the Ki^QVYfiata of Creon. Does not the nature of the 
oontrast here presented, allude plainly to the art of writing f 
And would these two consummate poets, distinguished as 
mndi for tiieir knowledge as their skill and taste, commit 
sneh an cmaekr&num as the Wolfian theory would make them 
guilty of? Suppose a poet of Boston should write a tragedy 
founded on the orerthrow and death of one of the native 
Indbn kings in this country some five centuries ago, and 
should introduce him as writing letters to his wife ? Would a 
Boston audience endure this without hissing the play down ? 

I know it has been remarked, in the way of answer to the 
argument seemingly dedueible ftom this in favour of the early 
disoovery of alphabetic writing, that the poets have liberty to 
feign what they please, in making out the fable of theur tra- 
gedies. But I am persuaded that this remark must be limited 
to bounds which forbid absolute and pidpable incongruities. 
Yearj extravagantly and unaccountably the actors of a fabu- 
lous age may be represented as demeaning themselves, and 
all is well ; because extraordinary actions are expected, and 
extraordinary powers of performing them are presupposed. 
But thb is something exseedingly diverse from evident and 

of persons and occorrencies at or before the siege of Troy. It is impos- 
sible therefore to resist the impression, that he regarded epistolary cor- 
re8p(»idence as a thing then well known and commonly practised, 
ctrtamly among persons of the higher rank. 
4 
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monstrous incongruities in circumstantial matters, which be- 
long not to persons but to things. There would not be a 
man or woman in a Boston audience, present at the exhibi*" 
tion of such a play as has just been mentioned, who would 
not in an instant perceive the gross incongruity of putting the 
wild Indian chief to the writing of letters ; and who would 
not feel that the author of the play was stupidly ignorant, ot 
eke destitute of all taste, or silly enough to believe that his 
audience would all be stupi^y ignorant. I ayer, then, thaft 
the familiar and often repeated usage of Euripides, of Sopho- 
<des, (and even of Aeschylus), in introducing epistolary com- 
munication among the ancients at and before the siege of 
Troy,, implies of course, a like belief on the psurt of the Athe- 
nian public, who were so sensitive as to even the minutest 
things in a player, that they would spontaneously coarect a fidse 
accent or a wrong quantity. But if alphabetic writing began 
in Greece only about the middle of the sixth century B. C, 
then this public could not poesibly have been brought to the 
general or rather universal belief, that it was four or five oe»- 
turies older, to say the least ; for in a place like Athens, there 
must have been some well grounded knowledge in respect to 
such a matter. The common usage of the great tra^c poets, 
in the introduction of epistolary communication ^fnong remote 
ancients, shows with certainty what the public sentiment at 
Athens was, in respect to this matter; And how can anyone 
account for such a public sentiment, on the ground that writ- 
ing began among the Grecians only in the sixth century ? 
This would be far more difi&cult, than to believe that the 
sentiment was grounded upon matter of fact ? 

But we have something perhaps more defimte and certain, 
than these allusions in the great poets. Plutarch (in Ly- 
curg.), Aelian (Var. Hist. XIII. 4), Dio Chrysostom (Orat. 
II. p. 87), Heraclides of Sinope (Gronov. Thesaurus Ant. 
Graec. VI. p. 2823), all testify that Lycurgus, the great 
lawgiver of Sparta, brought the poems of Homer from Crete, 
where he met with them among the posterity of Creophy- 
lus; which latter person was, (as traditicm says), a son-in-law. 
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M> teaehar, or gocet of Hottar. Pktarch aad AeKan boA 
aver, that in the land of European Greece, previoiM to tkis 
period, only an obscure tradiUon about Homer's poems ex- 
isted, and one and another possessed some extracts from them* 
Lijcui^us employed chanters and rhapsodists to recite them 
to his people, in order to inspire them with a martial spirit. 
24ow Lycoi^as lived almost nine centuries before the Chris- 
tian era ; and if he found the complete poems of Homer in 
writing^ and copied them, (as is most explicitly affirmed by 
the historians just mentioned), this would seem to settle the 
question as to the antiqaity of the vmtten works of Homer. 
W<^, Mueller, cmd others, examine this testimony «4wtco no* 
90. No wonder ; for it prostrates the fiemcifui edifice which 
tkey have reared. But Crosius (Praef . to his edit, of Muel- 
ler) has given the subject a fair investigation. 

The appeal to the so-called Hamendaey chamUr$j and rhap' 
todiUSj (Midoi^ ^oi^^/doi ), as evidence that Homer's poems 
must have been diffused and preserved for a long time ind^ 
pendestly of writing, is not at all condusive. The Homeridae 
were nothing more than an ancient and higher dass of rhap^ 
BodUU. The chanters and rhapsodists differed only in 
name, and perhaps in some peculiarities in the modes c^ re- 
dtation or recitativo. All w^re the viea-voce r^ciUn of Ho- 
mer; and, in the earlier times, they redted without the im- 
mediate aid of manuscripts in the act of redtation. They 
wandered from place to place, reciting wherever they could 
find encouragement and remuneration. But to ai^e from 
this, as many critics have done, that Homer's poetry could 
not at the same time have existed in writmgj betrays but an 
indifferent knowledge of the customs of antiquity and spe- 
cially of the East. The mass of Greeks, in Europe and Asia, 
coakl not read in those times. The price of momuMcripU 
ample enough to comprise the Iliad and Odyssey, was be- 
yond the reach of any but the rich. Yet the Grecian peo- 
{^e were of a romantic and poetic turn of mind. The poems 
of Homer greatly delighted them. Hence the profitaUe em- 
ployment of the rliapsodists. The brief and popular songs of 
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iSmes sam^ andent than the «^ of Homer, probi^T^ wer<e 
not commilted to writing, but were d^i»ed and preserve! 
merely by oral tradition. They were sung or dumted ^ 
course^ without the aid, and without the need, of any wti^m 
copy. When Homer came to be sung in like manner, as! 
to be the popular poet of the Greeks, he was reeited withovl 
book. This gave an opportunity for the rhapsodists to do^ 
what their successors in office still do in Egypt and Perma 
and otbar countries of the East, that is, it gave opportunity 
to ctct, as well as recite, the works of Homer. This was a 
great advantage to the rhapsodists, since they could iB^rt a 
much more lively interest to their readers, by adopting sudi 
a method of exhibition. 

To ray own mind, the fact that there were chanters and 
rhapsodists of Homer's works, soon after they were compo» 
sed, and for some centuries onward, is far enough from proving 
that these works were not reduced to writing. Let us look 
at experience and matters of faet. The Thousand and Ond 
Nights of the Arabians has always from the time of its Oomf 
fx>sition been in writing, as all agree ; for it is a prodnetiim 
some centuries later than the en, o£ Mohammed. Yet in 
Persia and Egypt, even in recent times, very few copies of 
this most entertaining and truly oriental work exist, sinee 
neither of these nations have availed themselves of the art of 
printing ; at least not until these some ten years past, and 
now only to a small extent Sir John Malcolm, in his Notes 
on Persia, tells us, that on festal occasions and at levees, at 
the court of Persia, the chanters or rhapsodists are a regular 
part of the entertainment. He creaks of them as ready to 
recite, at an almost indefinite length, the Thousand and One> 
tiie poems of Hafiz, and the works of other distinguished Per- 
sian writers, and as being employed by the nobles and the ridi 
for this purpose. He describes them as not simply reciting, 
but acting. He tells us that no actor on the stages of Lon- 
don or Paris, ever played his part more significantiy and 8a(> 
isfactorily. One of Sir John's attendants, who dkl not un- 
derstand Persian, was about to withdrnw^ on one of tlie fes- 
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tal ooeaskms, wben the rhapsodistiQse to oommenoe his ezbl- 
bitioD. The latter, seeing lum in the attitude of withdrawmgy 
inquired the reason. He was told, that it was becaose he did 
not onderstand the Feraan language. The actor rallied, 
that this was of little consequence ; for he would make him- 
adf quite intell^ble to him, notwithstanding this. The 
English gentleman remained, and the actor most amply r^ 
dieemed his pledge. 

This gives us an instimctiye view of the interest which the 
liiapsodiets c^ Homer might, and probably did, impart to their 
reeitalions ; and shows that they might find fall emf^y, no^ 
withstanding the existence of Mss. 

The case is the same in Egypt Mr. Lane, in his admi* 
table work on the Modem Egyptians, has given us a full ac» 
count of their rhapsodists. The most numerous dass of 
them is the Sho^ixrcL, L e. redfeers of poetry, of which there 
are about fifty in Cairo. These confine themselves to the 
romance of Abu Zeyd, which is full of poetic passages. The 
{HTOse they recite with measured tone ; the poetry with ac- 
eompanying instrumental music The next class (about thirty 
4>f them in CatFo) are called Ak>hadddteeny i. e. Story-tellers ; 
who recite nothing but the Life of Zahir, a romance founded 
on the story of an Egyptian prince who bore that name. It 
is very voluminous and expensive ; and consequently, a know- 
ledge of the work, such as it is, is mainly kept up by the t;ttMi 
voce reciters. There is, besides these, a small class of reciters 
of Cairo, who are called Antereeyahy in consequence of reci^ 
ing the romance of Antar, which has been recently transla- 
ted into English. Occasionally this class of persons extend 
their recitations to other works. 

Such then are the oriental modes of entertainment in the 
way of reading or recitation. Where the great mass of the 
population are unable to read ; where printing is not introdu- 
ced, and the price of Mss. is exceedingly dear ; where the in- 
dolent habits of the Turks, Arabians, and Persians, forbid or at 
least dissuade Ga>nk the effort necessary to read a book ; spe- 
cially where a book needs comment and explanation ; rhapso* 
4* 
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dbts ccme in and &id ample and profitable empkyment So 
it doubtless was in Greece ; so, in western Ama Muiot. 

But Mr. Lane states one fact in regiod lo these riiapflo* 
dists, which strikes me as of serious import, in rei^>eet to te 
matter before us. He says, that a few years prerions to ins 
sojourn in Egypt, the romance of Seyf ZuHrL-Tezen abonnd* 
ing in tales of wonder, and the Tkou9and and One 2figk^ 
were the subject of frequent recitation. But as these 
works became very scarce and very dear, the rhapeocysto 
could not afford to purchase them in order to prepare for i^ 
citation, and so they discontinued the practice. These lairt 
named works are far superior to the others which are now re- 
cited, and would be preferred by the people, if they might 
have them presented. But this cannot be done for the rei^ 
sons just stated. 

This throws light on the redtations of the Hmneric rliap- 
sodists. Had they not been able to resort to some Meu 
copy of Homer, to refresh their memory, or to store it^ 
tiiey could never, or at least they would never, have bron^ 
down two poems of nearly 30,000 lines, through so many 
centuries. I aHow that the force of memory is great, even 
surprising, where a man of tsdent gives himself wholly to 
the cultivation of it. Xenophon expressly asserts (Sympos. 
III. 6), that there were several persons at Athens, in his time, 
who could repeat memoriter the whole of the IHad and Odys- 
sey. So among the Persians and Arabians, th^% has been 
many a rhapsodist who could repeat the whole of the Thou- 
sand and One Nights, or other works of equal length. But af- 
ter all, such a gift is occasional, and somewhat rare. On a 
succession of such persons, so as accurately to transmit the 
niad and Odyssey down through three or four centuries, one 
iCKa place no safe dependence. The thing is incredible. The 
Egyptian and Persian rhapsodists every where intermingle, 
widi what they recite, so much of their own compositioin, 
both in poetry and in prose, as may serve to expand, embel^ 
fish, or explain their author. Often, men of talents among 
iSieir rhapsodfets become «o excited by the applaose of their 
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aadieBce, that Uiej timprmM, in a manner that exeeedt tha 
origiiuils. So it eannot have fared with Homer ; for the 
fivesent state of his works — so little behag in them which is 
ineongrooas or superflaoos— demonstrates ihai%n^9r<m$atum 
has not frrou^t sensibly npon them by additions or diminii* 
^kms, and of course that thej can never have been long sqIh 
jeeted to its sole influence. 

We may get along quite well as to oral tradition, when it 
is said to have preserved ihori songs, narrations, allegories, 
or fables, independently of written records. But to think of 
an iHad and an Ody$$ey being preserved f<H* centuries sul^ 
stantially inviolate, in tlds manner, reqiures much more cr^ 
duiity, than it does to believe that alphabetical writing exist- 
ed a oonsiderabie time before the era of Moses. At least, I 
eannot bring my own mind to a state of doubt or hesitatioa 
in regard to this whde matter. 

I am ivMj aware oi the testimony of Josephus, in relation 
lo the subject of andmt alphabetic writing in Greece. In 
hk Omtra Apion. I. 2, he draws the contrast between tl^ 
omMqu/ky of Greek and Hebrew letters, and, as might nat»> 
ndly be expected from a Jew, greatly to the advantage of 
tiie latter. He says that even the Gireeks themselves make 
their boast of learning their letters from Cadmus ; that they 
have no monumental inscriptions older than the si^e of 
Troy; and no book older than the poetry of Homer. la 
respect to this, also, and whether the Grecians at the siege of 
Troy were acquainted with the use of letters, he says ques- 
tions have arisen, and that Uie better opinion is, that the 
Gh«eks who destroyed Ilium were ignorant of letters. As to 
Homer he says : <' (ftuiiv ovda rovtor iv yQcifAfAcuji tijv avtw 
noii^w xatahTuiv, dXXa dtafMnjfWPsvofAiPt^ ix t<dp aafuitcip 
vinagov avpiaO'^aij xcu dta rovto JteXXag <V avt^ ^^X^^ ^^ 
duKfmfictg * i. e. they say that this one [Homer] did not leave 
his poem in letters [writing], but that being kept in remem- 
brance by chanting, it was subsequently adjusted (c<Hnposed 
or put together), and that it was because of this that so mai^ 
iaoon^ruities were found in it'* Such was the impression 
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which JofiefduoB received firom Greeks with whom he was 
oony^*8ant) and he was very ready to receive it, heeanse it 
Blade directly for the support of his c^aion in favour of the 
greater antiquity of the Hebrew literature. But we learn 
£rom him, that it was then a contested question, whether the 
GtedLS who besieged Troy were acquainted with letters ; so 
that on the face of his testimony it appears that ^e point was 
r^arded as a doubtful one. We have seen, however, that 
Euripides and Sophocles make appeals to Athenian ai^dienoes 
in relation to this subject, about four centuries before the 
Christian era, which leave no reasonable doubt as to wba4 
the general opinion at Athens then was. 

Josephus by using avvte'&^cu in respect to the arrange* 
ment of Homer's poems, doubtless has reference to the story 
so often repeated, and from a period somewhat before tho 
Christian era (Cic de Orat HI. 34 Fausan. HI. 26. Aeiian. 
Yar. Hist XIH. 14), viz., that Solon, and specially Fisistratus 
and his sons the Fisistcatidae, put together the disjointed and 
Sibylline fragments of the Iliad and Odyssey, and first redu- 
ced them to writing, as well as to unity, regularity and order. 
All the rhapsodists, as the story goes, far and near, were col* 
lected by Fisistratus, and from them he obtained all the scal^ 
tared fragments of the epic bard, and put them together as 
well as he could, summoning to his aid all the literary corps 
^ Athens. So much of all tb^ is doubtless true, namely, thi^ 
Sdon made an arrangement of the parts of H<Hner, which 
were to be chanted at the Uavad^i^paia, i. e. the feast oP Mk' 
nerva, which was held once in five years. All could not be 
then sung, and Solon decided how much should be sung, and 
in what order. Fisistratus and his son, Hipparchus pushed 
criticism much further. They obtained cdl accessiUe evi- 
dence of what belonged to Homer, and of what quality it 
was, and arranged the result in the best manner they could. 
To the famous Aristarchus of Samothrace (fl. B. C. 200), is 
generally attributed the division of the Iliad and Odyssey 
into twenty-four books each. 

Sodi is the sum of tradition, in regard to this subject. But 
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tiuit kUen were noi known in Greece eariier tfaMi the tlaie oC 
Scikm and Pisistratas, (abont 550 B. C), no one will now 
credit, since the publication of Nitasch's JBiitaria Hom&ri* 
But bow much ^e DiatkeuagUd just mentioned^ or others 
after them, changed the text or the otdat of Homer, it is ia 
vain now to surmise. The internal evidence of Homer^s 
w<Hrks b most unequivocally against anj considerate ii^er- 
p<^Uon. The unity of bis poems, their dialect, the spirit of 
aM the parts, (with slight exceptions), show a unity of ao* 
thorship, and a unity of purpose, combined with a plan and 
a regularity which could not arise from diverse minds« A 
man might as well say, that the different parts of a watc^ 
ware, in the first instance, manufactured by different persons 
without any concert ; and that being accidentally broegfal 
together, they all p^ectly fitted each other, and inade a tmo 
tine4ceeper, which all succeeding watdi-makers have only 
iaoitated. Who would beHeve such an account of Uie origin 
of watches ? And yet it is even more credible, than the fa* 
bled composition of Homer by poets of different ages and 
c^erent countries. All agree that Hcmier's is the greatest 
poem of antiquity ; most say that it is the greatest of any or 
alli^es. How was such a rare union of Homer & Go* 
bfonght about ? We can find only now and thm a soMtary 
examine of poetry like his among nations, during the whole 
period of their existence ; a Virgil in Borne, a Shakspeare 
and a Milton in England, a Dante in Italy. How could 
Greece, in its barbarian ages between 600 and 1000 B. 0., 
I»t>duce a whole host of geniuses Mke to Homer, and never 
orae afterwards? 

But I am digressing. The interest of the snbiject has led 
me away from my mwe direct purpose. I must umi^y state 
^le residt ; which is, that the use (^ letters was known in 
Greece some time before the age of Homer ; that it was not 
very common, however, until the sixth century B. C. ; that 
the existence of chanters and rhapsodists of Homer at a pre* 
ceding period, is no proof at all against the existence of Ml 
poems in a writt^i form during that period ; that the uni^ 
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and diction wad dialect of his works demonstrate nnity of au- 
thonship, and a good state of preservation in respect to fais 
poems ; and that the thing in itself is all but absolately in- 
alible, that poems of nearly 30,000 lines conld have been 
ao {H*eserved for more than three centaries, without having 
heesk reduced to writing. 

Appeal then to the case of the Greeks, and confident ap- 
peal such as has been made in respect to the works of Homer, 
lo prove the later origin of letters among the Hebrews, and 
oonsequentlj the impossibility of Moses* having written the 
Pentateuch, can no longer be heard with approbation or as- 
w&ai. It is too late to bring forward such allegations among 
us. In Grermany, at the time when, through the example of 
Wolf and Heyne, the recent destructive criticism, (as some of 
oor German cousins now name it), was in the ascendant, one 
wasiamous < according to the number of axes and hammers 
wlndi he lifted up' i^ainst the ancient temple of the Muses^ 
^^ther sailed or pr^ne. Chmmenta opinionum delet dies. 
B is too late to palm upon the literary public any longer, the 
adieme of the Destructives. 

We return to Uie Hbbrbws. Whethw Greece possessed 
letl^ns very e«rly, or did not, would in reality affect but little 
the case befcnre us. Moses and the Hebrews came out of 
Egypt, after a long residence there. Moses was brought up 
at Uie Egyptian court, and was skilled in all the learning of 
the Egyptians ; and Gesenius has come, after all his palaeo- 
^^n4)hic£d researches, and notwithstanding his former opinion 
that ^e Pentateuch was composed near the close of the He- 
brew monarchy, fully to the conclusion, that alphabetical writ- 
ing was known in Egypt at least 2000 years before the Chris- 
tkm era, and among the Phenicians at a period but little later. 
Nor does he stand alone, even among the Neologists. Ewald 
and von Lengerke, among the most liberal of the Liberals, and 
both now engaged in publishing a critico-religious history of 
the Hebrews, have avowed their opinions in regard to the 
ai^qoi^ of writing among the people of Western Asia, in a 
manner not to be misunderstood. Ewald, in his Geschichte des 
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Yolkes Israel (Ibraelitish Hittenrj, 1848), m^ (p. 64) : ^'Li 
respect to the time of Moses, sufi^^eatioos from the most di« 
verse sources, even those of the earliest times, agree in tlttiy 
▼iz^ that writing v>as tikready in use.** Again (p. 66) h» 
says : ^ That writing was practised at the time of Moses, the 
two tables of the Law prove beyond contradiction ; and since 
Hie art of writing was then actually in existence, the begin- 
nings of historical composition must speedily appear, for the 
imp(»rtance of the Mosaic period was a saffident excitement 
to ^igage in it." In p. 69, speaking c^ the nations of Wes- 
tern Asia he says : <' Writing among these nations always 
appears to be more andei^ than any history is able to dis- 
eloNse." Again, on the same page : <^ So much is beyond 
mistake, viz. that it [the art of writing] was a privilege en- 
joyed by the Shemitish nations a long time before Moses made 
his i4)pearance in history." Once more, on p. 71 he says : 
^ So then the position remains firm, that, since ^e time of 
Moses, historical writing in Hebrew might be practised, and 
was practised." He means to say, that at least it must have 
begun as eariy as the time of Moses. 

Yon Lengeriie in his Canaan or national and rehgious 
History of the Jews, after referring to the and^it name of 
Delnr, viz. Qirjath Sepher (n^ H^, i. e. hool>lown)j says: 
<<At all events, it seems historic^y to follow, from this 
ancient name, that the use of writing among the inhabitants 
<^ the land [Palei^ne] took its rise in very ancient times, 
b^ore the exodus of the Isradites from Egypt ;" p. xxziL 
Again (p^ xxidii.) he says : <' Among whatever original peo- 
[^ of Shemiti^ origin the invention of writing is to be sought, 
(X to whatever eariy period it must be assigned, still the in- 
v^ition must be supposed to precede Moses by a long perk)d 
of time, so fiu* as it respects the Egyptians." A^n (p. xxxv.) 
he says : << Undoubtedly at Moses' time, a commencement <£ 
historical writing among the Hebrews had been made." 

No one who knows the sentiments of these two distinguish- 
ed Hebrew scholars and critics, will think of accusing them 
of any leaning towards ortitodaxy. They have been forced, 
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bj pure hifltorioal conBiderations, upon the acknowledgment 
of these facts ; and so must Mr. Norton have been, had he 
paid but a moderate attention to the critical history of the 
art of writing. Even De Wette, the coryphaeus of donbtan, 
says : " With Moses the author and lawgiver of the Hebrew 
State, the introduction of the art of writing among them may 
well be assumed as commencing ;" Einl. ins. Alt. Test. § 12. 
Our own countryman then, Mr. Norton, who so often speaks 
with not a little severity of the skepticism of the Germans, 
plainly outdoes the very leaders of dubitation among them, in 
the case before us. 

We may then, in sketching the early history of the He- 
brew canon, assume it as a thing altogether probable^ if net 
quite certain, that in Moses' time the Pentateuch, or at least 
the leading parts g( it, were commiUed to writing. If wridng 
was in use, the fundamental laws and regulations, civil, socii^ 
ritual, or religious, must needs have been recorded. Sudi 
parts of the Pentateuch as the last part of Exodus, which 
have respect to the sketching of a plan for the tabemade, 
and the corresponding detail of the completion of it in accord* 
ance with this plan, it could never have entered into the mind 
of an impostor in after ages to draw out in writing, at least in 
such a way. That there are a few paragraphs and some xkv 
easional glosses of an ancient word, added by a later hand to 
the P^itateuch, one may very readily concede ; e. g. the laz- 
ier succession of the dukes of E(k>m in Gen. xxxvi. ; the ac- 
count of Moses' deaUi and burial, Deut xxxiv. ; and here 
and there the mote recent names of several towns appended 
to the aneknt appellations. But the very fact that these 
stand out so prominently from the rest of the composition, is 
a good argument in favour of the antiquity and genuineness 
of the book at large. 

It does not comport with my design to examine, with any 
minuteness and in particular, the arguments against the early 
oompositicm of the Pentateuch, which are alleged to be drawn 
from the internal state of its various books, and espeeiaUy 
from those parts of the several books which wear the af^^ear^ 
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wOkee of di^iiHst ooi&poi^on) if not the marks of a fereign 
]M»d. lior can I here produce ^ke many argamenta draw* 
&9SR the intemid state and charaoter of the Pentateuch, ia 
orcter to establish its lifoeaie origin. In my own private 
judgment, I mast regard the latter as far oatweighing the far- 
mer. Bttt all iht detail of these matters behMigs only to a 
€r{tieo^xe^l€iieal Introduction to the (Hd Testament, on an 
extended i^an, like that of Hei^steaberg, of Hft^mtck, and 
adiers. Enough for my i^irpoee, that Ae Pentateuch is re> 
odgmaed as the work of Moses, by all the historians and pre- 
phets of the Old Testament ; by the Apodiryphid writers, tf 
Phoilo, Josephus, and ail the New Testament writers, and ex- 
pressly and repeatedly by Christ himself; as will be seett 
when we eom& to produce the evidence collected ftom ai'tbiae 
TarioiissouroeB. Enoagh that Ak matter resta oa the mdyer- 
aal tradition and belief of the Jews is idi ages ; in the sao^ 
maan^ as the authar^p of the Hiad, or the Otyasey, or of the 
Eamdj or of the Oommentarn De Bello Gallieo, or the wevk 
de Betto Peloponnesiaoo, and the Hke^ rests on die traditioaa- 
ry and anivenal belief of the nations to whom these weticB 
respeetiTely bdong. What is cenoemed with the general 
critical history of the Pentateach has already been touched 
i^a. It is d^r that %i ndgMkaoe heet^ writtmij (some smidi 
portions of it and some later explanations ai ancient names 
^eepted), by the great Ifebrew l^;idator. If we amy pat 
any faith in united and constant and innunable ancient tee- 
timoay, it was wbitten by him. At all events, it was m 
the Jewish Canon before our Saviowr^s tkne, and was spo- 
ken of frequently by him, ai^ by Ins iqpostles as the work of 
Moses. This ia enough for my main purpose, as I am neiw 
miHre cooo^med with its authority and its ri^ to a pkie4 in 
the C(mG»y than I am with the detail that is connected wkk 
11 critical dissection of the work, and a discussion of its parts 
all and nngular. 

I must not, however, disnuss it here, without adverting ^ 
a few moments, to the fiery trials through which this portion 
of the Hebrew Seriptureahas had to pass. 
5 
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SooQ afijer the era introdooed b j Semler, doubts began to 
be raised ooneeming the earl^ eompositioB of the Pentateoeh. 
Almost every marked period from Joshua down to the retam 
from the Bab^nish exile, has been fixed up<m by difRBreot 
writers, as a period appropriate to the prodnotion of tins wcork. 
To Ezra some have assigned the task of (Nrodncing it ; in 
which, if we may heai^en to them, he engi^ed in order that 
hd might confirm and perpetuate the ritual introduced by 
Inm. To Hilkiah the priest, with the conniyaace <^ Josiah^ 
Mr. N. and others have felt inclined to attribute ity at the 
period when a copj of the Law is said to have been discover- 
ed in the temple. Somewhere nearthis period, Qeseniut and 
De W^te once placed it ; but both of them, in later times, 
have been rather incUned to reeede from this, and to look to 
an earlier period. The subject has been tlttoug^ almost 
baondless discussion, and a great variety of opinicme have beoi 
broached re^)ecting the matter, until recently it has tekmi a 
turn somewhat new. The Biaut Ton of criticism in Genm^ 
ny now compounds^ betweea the old (pinions and the new 
theories.. Ewald and Lengerke, in the works cited above, 
both admit a groundrwwk of the Pentateuch (including 
Joshua). But as to the extent of this they di£fer, eadi one 
dedding according to his subjecdve feelings. The leading 
laws and ordinances of the Pentateuch, are admitted to be- 
long to the time of Moses. Ewald supposes that they wose 
written down at Uiat period. Then we have, secondly, hU- 
tariccd portions of the Pentateuch, written^ as Ewald judges, 
not by prophets, but before this order of men i^peared anumg 
Uie Hebrews— compo^tk^ns << not earlier than the second half 
of the Judges' period, and certainly not later ^lan this ;" 
Ewald Yolkes Geschich. p. 79. Then come next, accord- 
ing to him, a prophetic order of historical writers, about 
^ time of Solomon, or not long after his reign. Next comes 
a Narrator, distinguished for his talents and his religious zeal, 
who is to be [^aced somewhere near the period of Elijah and 
Joel (about 900 B. C). His compositions are of a mariied 
character and styles and easily distinguished from the rest of 
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the Fwitteaeh. Tbea eomes * fourth Narrator, diflereal 
from all the o^erB, whose compontions exhibit referenoee to 
cvvotB ao hite) that we cannot place him earlier than abovt 
Ibe nuddle of the eighth oentm*y B. C, not far from the time 
of Isaiah and Mkah. He was folk>wed by the i>0Mt0nMioiftiftf> 
L e. the writer of Deuteronomj, who, as Ewald thinks^ 
Mred sometime dmng the latter half of Manasseh's rnga, 
and in JB^gpi ; p. 160. Besides all these original aothony 
and eoUeetersy and redactors, and sapplementarists, there are 
manj pieces of composition in the book of Genesis, and sev- 
eral in other books of the Pentateuch, which belong to wri- 
ters not specified in this statement, and which were selected 
from all qaarters, domestic and foreign. Thas, just before 
the Babjlonish exile, the great (Mlectanenmy or Oorpm Aue* 
iwvm Ommumy was brought to a dose. 

Lengerke, whose work is later (1844), admits a ground' 
itorh ; hot, n^th die exc^ttion of some laws, etc, it was not 
composed imtil the time of Solomon ; p. xci. Next comes 
a Supphmentaritt, who most have lived sometime in the 
eighth dentury ; p. di. Then comes the DeHtenm<md$t^ as 
in Ewald ; but he is assigned bj Lengerke to the time of 
Josiah, about 624, B. C. The book of Joshua has only a 
ground-wcNrk and a Supplementanst 

Each oi these writers is so confident in his critical power 
of discrknination, that he proceeds boldly to point out all the 
respective portions of the Pentateuch assignaUe to each au- 
thor or supi^mentarist ; not doubting in the least, that the 
internal indicia exhibited by the style and matter are plain 
and dedstve in regard to their respective theories. But here 
arises a difficulty. Let us admit (as we must), that both of 
these cridcs are fine Hebrew schdars, and yety well read ia 
all matters pertaining to the history or philology of the He- 
brews ; still the question comes op : How can these writers, 
each being sure that he sees everything so dearly, differ so 
widely fvom «ach other ? Ewald finds internal evid^ice o£ a 
Ground-work, four Narrators, a Deuteronomist, and of many 
miscellaneoas composhioiis of others that have been intro- 
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^Med by th«m into the PentaieiK^. Lengerice Mppoees « 
Qronndwork, a Sapplementarist, and a DeoieroooBnst. ThB 
lespective periods of each, (some laws, ete. eaoepCed), ot» 
^Kfferait. And yet each judges from internal eyidenoe and 
$mbfeeHve ^ling. Each is sure that he can appredate M 
Ike niceties and slight direi^ties of style and diction, and 
tiberefore cannot be mistaken. Each knows, (in hk own 
view with certainty), how mway authors of the Pe&tatenck 
there are ; while still one reckons $tx and the other thrm. 
And all this — ex cathedra^ like a simple aitog iiptj, or dixit 
Magister* 

I will not ask now, ^ Who shall decide, when Doetinni di»* 
agree ? ' But I may, wi^ all becoming deference, be pei^ 
■litted to say, that two i^presentations so widely diiferent 
cannot be both true. This needs no proof. I do i&ost ma* 
eerely belieTe, that neither of them is true. In some lliings, 
however, they both agree ; e. g. that writing was known and 
practised in the time of Moses ; and that scmie of ^ lawe 
and the ground-work of the system most have come fmm 
him ; (although these critics differ as to the exierU of tfak 
ground-work). They also agree that the Pentateuch is made 
«p by a nameless multiplicity of compositions ; ^ heare a little 
and there a little ;" ^ line upon line," af^er long intervals of 
time ; and that it was not completed until the latter part of 
the Jewish monarchy. This ColleetaneufBj (I had almost 
said Oilapodrida), is everywhere dismembered, dissected, 
separated, and descriptively distinguished, in a measure by 
the niceties of style and diction. But here is another great 
principle which is summoned to the »d of the criticid aaft- 
lyzers, which is common to both, and heartily sanctioned by 
both, viz., thai prophecy or predietion, in the strict sense <^ 
these words, is an impossihilitt/y and therefOTe is out of the 
question. All the references, then, in the so-called prophetic 
parts of the Pentateuch, whether to nations, or events, or 
characteristics of either, must have been writtoa po^ even- 
turn, L e. after the nations arose, and after the events took 
]^Bce, etc This is i^ least very simfde ; it is also rery eflfec- 
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taal ftr dra porpoies of neotogioiil oriticlfQk It mak^ tht 
lisigniDeiift c^ daie$ to the ancieBt •oriptofal writiogs oon^ 
IpanittY^ qake easy and olmeiia. 

It is 4rat of question for me b^re separately to canvaat 
tbe particiilar aUegadona of tliese oritics. I •can obIj make 
a few remarks of a general natore, and most then pass on. 

That the five bo^ks of the Pentateach were not written 
in one cttitmnous suooesnon, like an epic poem, or a eontin* 
ooiis pieee of history, or an argamentatiye discossioB, is sof- 
fidently obvkms to any one who reads with disoriminaftioa. 
To me the Pentateuch fVom the commencement of Moees* 
acstive puhlic life onwards through the whole, wears the air 
of a (historic) Journal^ as well as a record of l^dation 
whidi was engaged in as often as circomstances called for it 
Everything is more or less minutely recorded, according to 
il^ rekOive in^Kntanee at the time when it was written down. 
It looks exactly like the jo«mal of a man, whe was often in- 
terrupted in writing by the pressure of his other engage- 
ments. If Moses was a^ually the responsible leader of two 
and a half millions of peof^ for forty years, through the 
Arabian desert, he most assuredly must have been a very 
busy man, and have had but little time for writing. His 
laws weire mack, from lime to time, as circumstances requi- 
red, and as the people could bear them. Some of them were 
modified or chai^^ during the journey. All Uiis appears in 
his journal. It bears the marks of being a series of brief 
eompoffitions, written in a manner indepead^itly of eadi 
other ; for they were doul^less written at very different 
times, and places, and some of them quite remotely from eadi 
other. Deuteronomy, which is set so low by some <^ the 
critics, and attributed to a foreign hand by most of the Ne- 
ologists, i^q^ears to my mind, as it did to that of Eichhom 
ttftd Herder, as the earnest ou^xmrings and admonitions of a 
heart, which felt the deepest interest in the welfare of the 
Jewish nation, and which realized that it must soon bid fare- 
wdl to them. The repetition of laws is to mdd them more 
into a popular shape, so as to be more easily comprehended 
5* 
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fttid remembered. Instead of bearing upon its face, as is al- 
leged bj some, evidences of another authorship than that of 
Moses, I must regard this book as being so deeply fraught 
Irith holy and patriotic feeling, as to convince any unpreju- 
^ieed raider, who is competent to judge of its style, that it 
cannot, with any tolerable degree of probability, be attribo- 
led to any pretender to legislation, or to any mere imitator of 
the great legislator. Such a glow as runs through all this 
book, it is in vain to seek for in any ardfidal or supposititious 
composition. 

As to the book of Crenesis, it of course must have been 
matter of immediate revelation to Moses, or else of laradition 
either oral or written. Now as Luke tells us, that when he 
was preparing to write his Gospel, he investigated all tiie 
things which it contains even up to their original sources, so 
it may have been, and probably was, with Moses. It was 
for him to judge, as the traditions were examined by him, what 
among them was true, and what was false. If we suppose him 
to have been under divine influence, (as I do suppose), then 
the difficulty as to his judging would surely not be very great. 
The accounts of former times, then, he has brought together. 
I have no hesitation in believing that he has combined d^Sftr- 
ent ones ; and occasionally, where the subject was one of de^ 
interest, he extracted from two or more sources at tiie same 
time ; e. g. in his history of the flood ; of the creation of 
man and woman ; and so of other particulars. For nearly 
flfty years, all Germany has resounded with reports concern- 
ing this matter, which have been greatly diversified. The 
most general theory is, that two different writers are the main 
sources of the book, viz., the JSloMst, i. e. the one who oses 
EloMm to designate the Grodhead, in his narrations, and the 
Jehovtst (proh pudor ! to form such a sacrilegious appellation), 
i. e. the one who employs Jehovah for the same {Hirpose. 
Germany is full of books proclaiming the certainty and the 
importance of this discovery. After all, metes and bounds 
can be drawn with no certainty between these two sources ^ 
and evidently there are compositions in Genesis which be- 
long to neither, and which are of a mixed character. It 
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i nei to as MJb weote these pieoes or ioA#fi thej were 
wf^ten. Tkej have passed, as I beHere, through Mose^ 
hands, and are aathenticated by him. Nothing, moreoveri 
ean be more natural than the oompositioa of soch a book as 
Genesis, in order to eonstitnte a kind c£ intiroduction to the 
remaining four books of the Pentatendi. 

The account of the creation cannot, indeed, be considered 
in the light <^ a historical composition of the ordinary cast ; 
for no man was a witness <^ the ^ents which it records. It 
must, therefore, be regarded in the l^ht of a cmnpositioa 
that depended on divine teaching or iUmnination entirelj. 
At least I lodE on k in diat light. To call it a crtationrionf^ 
with recent critics ; or to r^^ard it as a mere poetic philoso- 
ph^% or i^iilosophical [^>eealation on the origin of things 
in a poetic way ; I cannot. The sublime and awful matter 
and manner of the composition forlnd me to attribute it to 
mere fan^ul conoepticms of the mind. 

In some such way would I explain the various phenomena 
of the compositions, which make up the Pentateuch. That 
a book of such claims as it pats Ibrth, viz., as being a work 
of Moses the great lawgiver, should be composed at six dtf- 
iereni pemds, as Ewidd supposes, or at three or four, as 
Lengerke maintains, and yet admitted each time, by the 
whole Jewish nation, by prophets, priests, and kings, a$ a 
gemiine work of Mosei, requires much more credulity than 
the commonly r^^ved scheme of belief. Skepticism and 
creduMty are, alW all, more nearly allied than most persons 
are ready to suppose. That king of Prussia, who had Vol- 
taire at his elbow to aid and abet him in his attacks upon 
Ohnstianity, and to foster his scorn of it, was the victim of 
superstitious deliraments sudi as are rarely found in the in- 
mate of a hamlet or a cottage. 

Still, the critics now before us are entirely free, as one 
who reads them must suppose, from any doubts as to their 
power to discriminate between all the various portions of the 
Pentateuch, and to separate them one from another. Eadi 
moves on, as though no impediment or obstacle could be 
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ataown in his waj. L^geri^e has perbaps even ootstripped 
Ids compel, in his march through the province of the de^rue* 
Hves. He tells us that the promise to Abraham and Jacob, 
that kings should arise from their posterity, could have bcMi 
written only after kings arose in Israel ; p. xei. Amcmg 
other things he says, that there is no satisfactory e^ddenee thai 
David composed one single Psalm, in the book whi^ bean 
his name ; p. Ixiv. And (which I think to be a rare disoov* 
ery indeed) he has found out, that ^e 45th Psalm is an ^ri* 
thalamium on the marriage of Ahah and Jexebel f p. IxviL 
The tyrant and apostate son of Omri and the Sidonian idd* 
atrous heathen devotee, Jezebel, hardly daimed for ftheifto 
selves, as I wot, such an honor as this. 

Each of our critics, as I have said, «^pears confident that 
he is in the right ; although one makes out eix redactions for 
the Pentateuch, and the other tkree. But if we in^^mre of 
some other critics, even of the Liberal School, about the mat* 
ter of style and tone in the Pentateuch, on which all the di»- 
cerptive process depends, they give us a very different ae- 
eount of the matter. EichluNm, no mean judge by the way 
in matters of taste or aesthetics, finds, as he avers (Einleit), 
most palpably one and the same tone and tenor of diction, 
fix>m the time when Moses comes upon the stage until he quits 
it Deuteronomy he regards as the outpourings of a heavt 
ready to burst wUh interest aad solicitude for the Hebcew 
nation — such outpourings as could come firom none but 
Moses. Herder is of the same opinion ; and his taste and 
discrimination in oriental matters have not often been sur- 
passed. Bosenmueller has avowed the same convictions^ af- 
ter writing a commentary on the whole Pentateuch. Others 
might be named, to say nothing of the English and other Eu- 
ropean critics. What are we to say^ then, to assumptions 
such as those of Ewald and Lenga*ke ? Are we, as a matter 
of course, to give them our assent? And by what process 
shall we prove their judgment to be so much superior to that 
of Eichhorn and Herder^ in such a.mattor ? 

If it were worth our while, it would be easy to show that 
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man* erea the best 8cholar% are liable to nistake in jcidg^ 
MBAts ^ diii aatore, which depend on the style and tone of 
writings. Two or three notable instances, that are recent) 
mmj serve to iUustEate and to defend this position. 

Of Sir Walter Scott's talents and discrimination nothing 
needs to be said. Specially was he au fait in all matters 
pertaining to Scotch Ballads and Border Stories. Mr. J. H. 
Dixon, a Hterary antiquarian, has recently published some 
vamains of Mr. R. Surtees, a poet of no mean rank ; and 
among the rest a morsel of five pages, entitled the .Raid of 
F&aihsr$t(miihaugh^ a merejeu d'eiprit of the poet, in whidi 
he aimed to imitate the older ballad-makers. Sir Walter nol 
only believed in the antiquity <^ XhA Raid, but quoted a whole 
verse from it in his Marmion (Cant. L v. 13 seq.), and gave 
the poem at length in his Notes to this work, with a grave 
eomment upon this work, pointing out its distinctive antiqua' 
rian traits. Snrtees, of course, was convulsed with laughteri 
and tbcMight it good pay for what Sir Walter had so <^teB 
done to the pablic, by in^K>sing on them in the way of pre* 
tttidiBg to quote old Ballads, and particularly that farnone 
auUnr J^. AnoMfinous, 

A more reoaot affair of a like nature has just come befiNre 
the pablic Dr. Beinhold o£ Germany, being revolted bj 
Bodi claims as Strauss, Ewald, Bauer, Lengerke, and other 
liberals make, to the power of discrimination in all cases be- 
tween what is ancient and modem, or earlier and later, in 
writing, in order to put these pretensions and boasts to the 
teat, composed and published the sUaj of the Amber Witehy 
as a ^^ tale of olden time.'' It was of course furnished with 
the due apparatus, in the introduction, for carrying on the 
hoax with success. No sooner had the book been published, 
than the prevailing opinion i^peared to pronounce it to be a 
genuine production of antiqmty, and not a few criticised, and 
explained^ and praised, all in the due and usual order. In 
particular, the Tiibingen Reviewers — the compeers and 
friends of Strauss, pronounced their infallible sentence) 
l^xmnded on their unerring skill in discriminating the chav- 
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acter of any compoffltioD, in favoiir of the boc^ as a ffentUne 
ancient chronicle. When the nuiitt^ had gone so far that tl^ref 
was no retreat, Dr. Reinhold comes out with sm avowal, thai 
the whole thing was a mere fiction, got up and carried through 
solely by himself. Angry and lacerated critics {M^etended not 
to believe him. The evidences of its antiquity, they averred 
were sooner to be believed than his dedarations. Becao^ 
report states, that Reinhold has aetcrally been obliged to re- 
sort to the tesjimony of his neighbours send townsm^i, who^ 
were cognizant of his undertaking in the time of it, in order 
to confront the assurance of the infallible mtics of the New 
School. So much for Uiis. What shall we say, th^a, in re^ 
spect to the power of making out all the different authorships 
of a book more than 3000 years old, and written in an ori^ 
ental tongue ? 

I have a graver matter still to relate. About 1824, a,fae^ 
simile of an inscription on a stone was sent i^?om Malta to the 
French Academy, with a bilingual writing purporting to 
be Greek and Phenidan, accompanied by some emblems^ 
pictures or outlines of them, at the comm^icement and tla^ 
dose. The learned Baoul Bochette was then Keeper of tl^ 
Cabinet of Antiquities, and professor of Ardiaedc^ at Pa- 
ris. He sent copies to different Literati in Europe, and ask* 
ed assistance to decipher the inscriptions. These were dated 
in the 85th Olympiad, i. e. some 436 years B. G. Baoid 
Bochette believed in thdr antiquity. Cveutzer doubted $ 
Boeckh at Berlin also doubted. But Gesenius of Halle and 
Hamaker of Leyden, two of the best orientalii^ and anti* 
quarians in all Europe, not only sided with the French pro- 
fessor, but published comments on the inscripticms, which were 
submitted to the European public In respect to ike Gr^ 
part of the inscription, it was written ^&var^o(pridip, in order 
to imitate the most andent Greek ; still, there was no difl^ 
culty for an antiquarian in reading it. But the so-called 
Phemdan part, was a matter of serious difficulty. Each apa- 
tiquarian made out his own scheme of inter|»retation. Fi- 
nally, however, Baoul Bochette induced the celebrated Kop^ 
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tbe an&or <^1^ .AiitSer und Sehrifien der Vorzeit^ to under- 
take the decipl^iiiig of these inscriptions. This he did with 
the most complete and trimnphant success, and exposed the 
f<^j of the daims made for them to all Europe, even to their 
^itire satL^isuNion. ffis letter is in YoL YL of the Studien 
tmd £jr%tiken ; and it has lulled the Maltese inscriptions of 
the 86th Olympiad into a sleep, from which they will never 
more wake. Not even the powerful voice of a Gesenius or 
of a Hamaket could summon them hack from the regions of 
Mcopheus, or (whither perhaps they may have emigrated) 
&om the hanks of the Lethe in a daiker domain. 

So much for infalUMlity in these antique matters. How 
can Bwald and Lengerke expect from us implicit faith in 
Aeir daims, while facts like these are before us ? 

To sum up my critical creed respecting the Pentateuch in 
a few words ; I believe that the last four books of the Penta- 
teuch contain a record or journal kept by Moses, during the 
period of f<Hiy years spent in the Arabian waste ; that this 
journal is a mixed composition of laws and ordinances and 
history, written at periods and under circumstances so diverse, 
that parts of it not unfrequently wear the air of a different 
authorship ; and finally, that the book of Genesis is composed, 
in a good measure, of cBfferent traditions respecting preceding 
times, either oral or written, all of which passed under the 
revising eye and hand of Moses. The account of the crea- 
tion may have been derived from some of the patriarchs, such 
as Enoch, Noah, or Abraham, whose minds were enlightened 
in regard to this matter ; or it may have come from Moses 
hamsdf, enlightened in the same manner. Enough that all 
is now authentic. Why should I be called upon, then, to be- 
Heve in the discretive and discriminating powers of an Ewald 
CM? a Lengerke, when these powers are exerdsed, as they have 
plainly been, in separating what God and Moses and the 
Saviour of the world have joined together ? 

Such was the commencement of the Hebrew Canon. The 
foundation of the ancient Dispensation was laid by it. How 
mm Pentateuch was diffused and preserved among the Jews 
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r^oiaiiiB to be shown. When and in what manner the other 
parts of the Hebrew Scriptures took their rise, still remsons 
for consideration. In order to {^Jace this whole subject in an 
adequate and appropriate light, it will be neoessarj to take a 
fturvey of the state and means of literature, and particularly 
of religions writing and instruction, from the time of Ifoses 
down to the period when the Canon was closed. When ail 
Ibis is bef(»*e us, it will be easy to appreciate what is said, re- 
specting the ccmiposition and preservation of tbe sacred books ; 
and without some adequate and proper knowledge of these 
' matters, no just cmd solid judgment can be formed in relalkm 
to the criticid history of the Hebrew Scriptures. 

§ 4 State of Literature and means of Instruction among 
the JSehrew^. 

In order to present anyUiii^ satisfactory in reiation to 
these topics, it will be necessary to take a distinct view of 
several matters, which stand intimately connected with th^t. 

I. It hardly needs to be said, that tiie art of printing was 
unknown at this period, not only among the Jews, but in all 
hither Asia and Europe. The Chinese, indeed, boast of 
knowing something of it for a considerable period b^ore the 
Christian era. But this, as well as many other Chinese 
boasts, remains to be further examined. 

The diffusion of books, even sacred ones, among any peo- 
ple who can employ nothing but .manuseripis all written oat 
by hand, must everywhere and at all times be very liimted. 
The expense of matensd on which writing could be perform- 
ed, was somewhat considerable ; yet tMs would «ot co]]q>are 
at all with the expense of hiring a aopyiit It does not f^ 
pear certain, what the writing-material was, in the earlior 
times of the Hebrew commonwealth. The large tahkt 
(I'l'iia) on- which Isaiah (ch. viii.) is required to write, not 
improbably was a tablet of~ light wood smeiffed with wax. 
But in the time of Jeremiah, we find Hiat the rM (m whkh 
Barucb had written his communications, was cut in pieces 
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widi a kaife^ aad burned in the fire by Jehoiakim ; Jer. 96: 
3S. Posaiblj this was a linen roll, or it might more probft- 
hfy be leaUier or parchment ? At a rery early period the 
Egyptians began to write on linen and ootton-cloth, smeared 
ov&ty aftar the writing, with some diaphanous substance so as 
to preserve it They also wrote on what we may name pa* 
peTf L e- stuff manufactured from die bark of the papyrus. 
The skins of animals, tanned and made smooth, and adapted 
to the purpose of receiving im^ffessions from ink of different 
kinds, were early empk)yed among nations where writing was 
pcacti^d One cannot well suppose the Jews to be ignorant 
of any of these materials, who had lived so long in £gypt ; 
and when once known, the use of them can hardly be sup* 
posed to be discontinued at any subsequent period. The 
best kind of parchment was, to be sure, only a late invention, 
i. e. in the time of Attains the king of Pergamus. But tol- 
erably good writiBg malerial may be made from prepared 
doth, or soft and smooth (duns of animals that have a thin and 
^k^eate eutick. The roii which Ezekiel saw (3: 9, 10), and 
the flying roll of Zechariah, disclose to us that either linen 
doth or skins fa«^>ared, must have constituted the then usual 
material of writing. Psalm 40: 7 i^ieaks of a n&e n^2ii3 , m 
roil of the book, in whidi some^ng was written that had re* 
•peet to the Messiah ; see Heb. 10: 5 seq. The title of this 
Psalm ascribes it to Davids In his time, then, books were 
written in such a manner, i. e. on such material, that they 
were rolled up. Cloth or prepared leather they must have 
heea, unless indeed the product of the Egyptian papyrus 
may be supposed to have been transported to Palestine. To 
make this roll of a book only a decree in the divine mind, 
because everything stands as it were recorded in that mind, 
(so Mi\ Norton has explained it), is an application of the by- 
gone doctrine of accommodaUon, about as extravagant as 
anything among the Crerman mtic& with whom he finds 
fault 

A moment's consideration of the nattu'e of the climate in 
Palestine, will serve to show how perishable the material of 
6 
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books must haTe been, unless guarded with extraordinary 
care. The severe heat during one part of the year, and tbe 
ftxtr^ne moisture during another part, must have both been 
anfavorable to the cloth and skin material on which books 
were written. It is easy to see, how the original autograph 
copies would soon disappear, in such .circumstances, and ep^ 
cially such volumes as were exposed to ccmstant use and to 
the open atmosphere. The original Pentateuch might reach, 
perhaps, the time of Samuel, or <^ David ; but we can scarce* 
ly suppose it to have been extant in the time of Ezra. 

n. We can make no thorough comparison of the present 
state of the Christian world with that of the ancient He- 
Inrewsi in respect to educati<»i and knowledge, without at 
once perceiving the almost unappredable difference that ex* 
ists between them. Brought up as we are, in a land whane 
from our very infancy the knowledge of letters is impressed 
upon us, and where it is a rare thing to find no iadivichial 
who cannot read and write, and rare even to find any one 
who is not habitually a reader oi some kind of book or p^ 
nodical, or at least of some weekly or daily journal, it is very 
difficult for us fully to rei^ce the oondition of a people^ 
among whom books never circulated, or could circulate^ to 
any great extent, and of whom only a few priests, and prop]»* 
ets, or. some of the noblemen or of the rich, could even read 
a book. Yet such was the stale of the ancient Hebrews. 

If there be any one- thing which strikes us with astonish^ 
ment in regard to the Mosaic legislation, it is, that no provi- 
sion is made by the great Jewish law-giver for the thorough 
education and enlightening of the Hebrew nation at large. 
When viewed in contrast with the present legislation of moal 
Christian countries in respect to the subject of edwoHen^ the 
Mosaic dispensation would indeed seem to be <me of types 
and shadows, in comparison with that <^ the gospel. It was 
only once in seven years, viz. when the whole peculation of 
the country were required to assemble in Jerusalem at the 
feast of tabernacles, that the Law was to be read in the hear- 
ing of them allv Deut 31: 10, 11. The usual period of 
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AisfiHurt was setea days; and ^BHgent mtiBt readers and 
bearerB have been, if all the Law waa read during that pe* 
nod. Tkas msXL the direct prori^n made bj Moses, for th^ 
instructioQ of the peopte. Three times in a year, it is trae^ 
all the mal^ were to appear b^re God in Jerusalem, via» 
ai the feaat of unleayened bread or the passover, at the feast 
of weeks, and at the least of tabernacles ; Deut. 16: 16. Ex« 
29; 14^ 17. 34: 28.^ Doubtless there were some selectionft 
from the Pentateuch read on these occasions ; but this is not 
ezpresidj orctered by Moses ; nor could the reading have 
been verj extensive, because <^ other duties to be performed 

Besidea these means of instmction, judges and officer* of 
the tribe «f Levi, were to be i^ipointed in all the Hebrew 
cities ; whose business it was to judge in cases of dispute be- 
tween man and man, to solve cases of conscience and hn- 
atmct those who consulted Uiem as to the mode of p^*form* 
ing tituid and ceretBoaial observances ; Dent. 16: 18, con^ 
i Chrdn. 2di 3, 4. Of this more will be said in the seqnd, 
when we come to inquire what part the priests took in the in- 
atmctioB of the people. 

The very statute <^ Moses, which orders all the popular 
ti(m of the land to assemble once in seven years in order la 
hear the Law read, does in itself imply, that this was the 
only means provided generally for sudi a purpose. If each 
family possessed a copy <^ the Law, and could read it, of 

* I cannot refrain from noticing here an important circumstance, ad- 
ded in the way of encouragement or assurance, in order to show the He- 
brews the practicability of complying with the injunction to assemble 
tiiriee each yesr at Jemsalem. What I refer to follows immediately the 
injanction in Ex. 84: 23, to *' appear tibrice is the year before the Lord," 
and it runs thus : " For I will cast oat the natioBS before thee, and en- 
large thy borders, neither shall any man desire thy land, when thou shalt 
go up to appear before the Lord thrice in the year." Mr. Norton and 
others, who speak with undissembled horror of the command to extir- 
pate idolaters from the land of Palestine, probably may not hare tomed 
their thon^ts to this necessary iHrecantk>n for the safety of the Jewish 
people, when celebrating their national feasts daring so many days. of 
the year. The withdrawing of the great mass of the male population 
from theur homes, mast of coarse have left the country defenceless. 
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^ what possible consequence would be all the trouble and ex- 
pense and risk of assembling at Jerusalem in order to hear 
it merely ? The defenceless state of the country, and the 
heavy expenses of travelling with one's whole family on 
tbese occasions, even from the remotest borders of the coun* 
try, shows that other more facile and more economical means 
(^ enlightening the people and €ii giving them full views of 
their religious and civil obligations, were no part of the Mo- 
saic institution. Had they been employed, the general as- 
sembling of the whole mass, so onerous and expensive, must 
have been superseded. 

We know indeed that in the times of Siunuel, and of 
£lij£di and Elisha, that there were something like schools of 
the prophets^ in which young men were trained up for pro- 
phetic service. But the nimiber of them could not have 
been very great Omitting these, we hear or know nothing 
«f schools for the education of the mass of the people. They 
seem never to have existed. Hence the mass could neith^ 
read nor write. Hence too the revolting fickleness and mu- 
tability of the Jews, in regard to the worship of the tnie 
God. A well informed populaticm must have viewed with 
, cisgust the abominations of the heathen worship. But igno- 
rance is always prone to superstition, and is ready to beHer« 
anything and everything which superstition will inculcate. 
The morals of the heathen were <^ course low ; those of the 
Mosaic system were sound and stem, and as to some features 
perhaps even rigid. Heathen rites, we may suppose, were 
naturally revolting to most Jews, so far as bloody human sac- 
rifices were demanded. Yet even Moloch was, at times, wor^ 
dipped by many of the Hebrews with zeal. But what attract- 
ed the ignorant and unthinking was, the loose rein that was 
held over the passions. Impurity was even a part of the heath- 
en religious rites. In the journey of the Hebrews toward 
Palestine, while under the guidance of Moses himself, the peo- 
ple joined themselves to Baal-peor, the god of the Moabites ; 
and all this, because they were allured to " commit whore- 
dom with the daughters of Moab j" Num. 25: I seq. So 
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down Uiroiigk ibe whole time of the Judges, and, with few 
^SLC&gdixm, down to the Babylonish exile itself, the Jews 
wore eontinuaUy. prone to torn aside from their more rigid 
aad pure and elevated worship, to the rites and ordinaneet 
of the heathen. Nothing bat the gross ignorance in whidi 
th^ lived, oan adequately aoooimt for sudi a phenomenon. 

It is indeed Uue, that Moses commands Jewish parents to 
^' teach his statutes diligently to their children, and to talk 
<^ them when they sit in the house, and when they walk by 
the way, and when they lie down, and when they rise up ;" 
Deut. 6: 6, 7. But the instruction is all oraL No rei&c^ 
enoe is made to letters or books. What the parents could 
retain in memory iwm hearing the Law read once in sev^ 
years, they were to inculcate upon their children. But how 
much the mass of the people ignorant of letters would re* 
tain and teach, was but too manifest in the subsequent igno- 
rance and prcmeness to iddatry in all ages of the Jewish 
Comnumwealth, down to the time oi the return from the 
Babylonish exile. 

Such is the remarkable difference between the effects of 
the Gospelrdispensation, and that of the ancient Law. The 
votaries of Bomish superstition would fain bring the mass of 
Christians back to the condition of the ancient Hebrews. 
With them it is at letust a {practical maxim, Uiat ignorance ii 
the mother of devotion ; but above all, that ignorance (^ the 
Scriptures is the mother of devotion. Hence the Bible it- 
self is not to be put into the hands of the common people. 
SeHgum^ therefcHre, with them must practically mean, a rea- 
diness to submit to all which the Pope and the priesthood 
presei^^e. Bat here even the tim^s of Moses were far in ad- 
▼ance* All the peoj^e were required to hear the whole Law 
onee in seven years ; and parents were also strictly enjoined 
to urge upon their chil<jbren all the precepts which they could 
retain in memory. Moses, of course, did not leave the whole 
popalati^m to be managed only by the prie^. 

I have only to subj<Hn under this head^ that we must not 
jadgld ai the p^cy cnr skUl of Moses, in legislating for the 
6* 
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Hebrews, by a comparison of the ancient Jews with our own 
population at the present day. The Hebrews as a nataon 
were illiterate ; and they long continaed to be sa A com* 
mand to set up schools among them, in the then state of 
things, and to furnish all their children with books, would at 
least have been deemed by them to be a practical impossib^* 
ty. We, who purchase elementary books enough at the 
price of from two-pence up to fifty, can scarcely feel what a 
burden the general provision of books for all the dnldren, 
and for grown-up readers, would have been in the Mosaic age. 
It is one of the things that the great l^slator felt hims^ 
obliged to leave untouched, on account of the dreumstances 
of the Hebrews, and of the times in which be liyed. Book-^ 
mining or reading, and the possession c£ bo(^s, coold at 
that time belong only to a few. 

m. Let us now look at this subject in anoth^ point of 
light. I refer to the subject of r^gi&us instruetum. 

We who have enjoyed the privileges of the Christian Si^ 
bath and of the sanctuary, are but ill-prepared for Uie due es- 
timation of the ancient laws of Moses, in respect to these mat- 
ters. The Jewish people were fOTfoidden, on the penalty of 
excision, to kindle a fire in their dwellings on the Sabbath ; 
Ex. 85: 8. They were even prohibited from leaving then: 
habitations on that day (Ex. 16: 29) ; although the spirit of 
this precept would not seem to extend to leaving their dwell- 
ings for the purpose of religious worship. But all idea of reU- 
gious social instruction on the Sabbath is entirely lackmg here, 
and is to be excluded. We shall soon see that there was no 
provision for social worship among the Hebrews on the Sab- 
bath, and no order of men whose business it was regularly to 
superintend their habitual religious instruction. Parertis are 
the only persons required by Moses to perform this office ; and 
how well it would be performed by those who could neither 
read nor write, and had no books, it is not difficult to perceive* 

Nothing is plainer, than that the very arrangement of the 
tabernacle, its ritual, its priesthood, (and so in respect to the 
temple), pre6uiq>ose8 and takes for granted that there is only 
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ciwUwfyty^onstitaled plftce<^ public ritoalworohip. Thr«e 
tines in esdi year are all the males among the Hebrews to 
rmptdr to the tabemade or temple, and spend, on two of these 
ocoasioos, a we€^ each time (at the Passover and also at the 
Feast of tab^mades), and at least one day as sacred time at 
iSki6 feast of weeks or Penteoost. The reason why no m<»e 
time was demanded on this last occasion, which occurred joat 
seven weeks after the feast of the passover, is obvious. It 
was the beginning of hoarveat Umey and the absence for even 
a few days of the great mass of the peculation from their 
homes, would occasion the loss of their main sustenance. 

Hie sacrtfiees apprqniate to these occasions could be off<u^ 
ed " only in the place wUch the Lord Jehovah had chosen." 
Specially was this true of the pas$oper4amb. It must be 
killed and dressed in the outer court of the tabernacle ot 
tem{4e, while its blood was carried within, and sprinkled up- 
on tiie altar. Of course there could have been no other law- 
fill places of wor^p, i. e» of ritual worship, which would 
have rivalled the tabemade or temple. 

But still, may there not have been houses built in at least 
the larger towns for public, social, devotional worship ? May 
not the Hd)rews from Joshua down to the Babylonish exile, 
have had their synagoguesy i. e. places of social religious meet- 
ing, in order to read and expound the Scriptures, to sing 
hymns, to communicate instruction, and to give utterance to 
exhortations? Nothing is easier, I answer, than for us, 
brought up as we have been, to suppose this. Indeed it is 
even difficult for us to suppose the contrary. 

We can scarcely credit it, that Moses should have over- 
looked or failed to make an arrangemeot so obviously impor- 
tant and useful But still, when we make the most strict 
and thorough scrutiny of the Hebrew Scriptures, both in the 
history which they contain and in the prophecies, we cannot 
find a trace of any such thing as public social worship, either 
on the Sabbath or on any other day of the week, from the 
time of Moses down to* that of Ezra. There is not a word 
in all the Pentateuch of command to the Hebrews to keep the 
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ShUathy bjf aiiefidmm on p^Mie woi^Mp. Tbore b bo iali% 
mation of even voluntarj associadong of iadiviiUials in aay 
part of Palestm^ to hold aDj i^ated piMc aad sodal wcap* 
•liip^ or to procure rdlgioqa instmetioii finr gaeh ocoasbna* 

In the book <^ Judges, (the brief history of a period of 
ahoat 300 years), there is little else but af«oord(^ Jewidi 
propensities to idolatry, aod of the ohastit^aeBt whiA en- 
sued, upon the indulgence of these (Hx^^^imties. Th^re i% 
however, <me notable woman, Deborah, who is oaUed a 
prapk^eiSy whose history is given ; but apparently more oa 
account oi her political than her reUgious aduevemeots; 
Judg. iv. seq. She, as it would seem, was the. civil head of 
Hie Hebrew nation, during a pmod ci some length. H^ 
triumphal song on account of the victory achieved overSich 
era fmd his army, is on record, Judg. v. ; but we hear noth- 
ing of any religious instructi^m that i^e gave. After thit 
period, when the Midianites invaded Palestine^ overran it, 
and greatly oppressed the Hebrews for seven yeais, we are 
told of €L prophet, whose name is not given (Judg. 7: 8— -10), 
who was sent to administer reproof to his countrymoi. . This 
is all respecting religious instruedcm, which the history of 
dOO years presents. Can we suppose synagogues to have 
been extimt, and regular worship to have been carried on 
during all this lime ? Nothing is more unlikely, or more 
foreign to the demeanor of the Jewish nation, at that period. 
Scarcely did they rise up and free themselves from one 
ndghboring heathen nation, who had been commissioi^ to 
chastise them for thdr idolatry, before they relapsed i^^ 
into the commission of the same crime, and again were oblige* 
ed to undergo the like punishment. Nothing can, to all i^p- 
pearance, be more true than the last verse of the book of 
Judges, in reference to those times : *' In those days there 
was no king in Israel ; every man did that which was r^t 
in his own eyes." 

This verse, moreover, seems to show that the boc^of 
Judges must itself have been written after kings arose in Is- 
rael Whether as the TalmuiMsts suppose it was written by 
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Stmady or iHri^lier more protiablj by some other and lattfv 
personage^ we esnnot now stop to inquire. But if tlie whole 
book, as it now is, was always the same from its origin, ii 
im^t seem to ha^e been written at quite a late period of the 
Jewish kings ; for chap» 18 : 30 mentions '< the captivity of 
the land," i. e. seemingly of tl^ ten tribes, whidi was at the 
commencement of Heaekiah's reign. Bat I do not, with De 
Wette, regard thkB as dedsire of the age <^ the whole book, 
any more than I look upon the late protracted aceoont of the 
dokes of £dom (Gen. xxxyi), or the aceonnt of the death 
<^ Moses (Deat. xxxiv), as decisiye of the age of the Pen- 
tiUeuch in general Seme of the docomeats (for several are 
plmnly combined in the book of Jo^es), beycmd reasonable 
donbt are <^ the more ancient 8tan^>, and mi^t have beea 
written soon itfter the events whidi they describe had taken 
place. 

In respect to the hock of Jbehaa, which also is made up of 
several aiident documents, this could not well have been 
completed until the reign of David, inasmuch as we have re* 
peated refer^ees to JirtttaUm in it (Jo^. 10: 1. 15: 63. 18: 
28), which was, before the time of David, called Jebut 
(Jndg. 19: 11), and was subdued by David and made his 
capital; 2 Sam. 5: 1 — 9. But the registas of the division 
<^ the country among the twelve tribes of Israel, and some 
other matters in the bo<^ it is quite probaUe are of a date 
conten^Kuraneous with that of the ccmquest by Joshua. 

Thus it seems to be plain, that for a period oi about three 
centuries after the death of Moses (B. G. 1^1), there could 
have been no other Scriptures extant am<mg the Jews, than 
the Pentateuch, iHx>bably some parts of the book of Joshu% 
and some portion, it may be, of the book of Judges. These 
Scriptures, instead of being in the himds of the great mass of 
the pei^le, or of bdng read every Sabbath, could have been 
possessed by very few even among the priests and rulers. 
Indeed it is difficult to find any recc^pnition at all of prtesti, 
during the period covered by the book oi Juc^es. Meatioii 
is madei Judges 20: 2^ of Phinehas, the son of Eleasar 
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•ad gnutdtoa of Ainm, «t ike time when tlie Benjamites 
irere nearly destrojed bj the otker tribes. But after Ma we 
]Mar no more of priests or propbets, (with the exceptions 
above noted as to the lattw), until the time of Eli and Sam-^ 
liel. It does not fellow, indeed, that there were no personli 
of these reiqiective orders among the Hebrews. Bat thai 
they performed no conspicuous part, that thej were not mt<* 
merous or actire «aough to have much influence on the nal- 
tion at large, seems to be nearij certain from the manner and 
iBBor of the historj in the two books before us. 

In such a state of things, how was the P^itateuch preser^ 
▼ed ? By whom was it watched over and guarded, and hoW 
much was it diffused among the Hebrews ? These questions 
very naturally arise ; but we cannot stop to answer th^n now^ 
without interrupting tiie history of rdigious instruction among 
the Hebrews. We shall revert to these inquiries as soon as 
the course g£ our discussion will pemut* 

Let us pursue the inquiry reiq>ecting social syni^^c^e wor» 
ship from the era of Samuel down to the Babylonish exMe^ 

Not one word in regard to this subject can I find, in the 
histories comprised in ihe books of Samuel, Kings, and Chro* 
Bieles, or in the Psalms, Proverbs, <^ woiks of the prophets 
who lived during this period. When Jeremiah pours forth 
hM pathetic Lamentations over the fallen city and country of 
Ibe Hebrews, he describes the ruins of the temple, the n^tro^ 
polis, the strong h^ds^ and Hie viSages ; he weeps over tlft 
Bmltitudes of the riain, the famishing, and the enled; but 
fiot a word respecting the destruction of any m/fmgogu€$ d 
the land, or plaees of pubHo social worship. The commina^ 
ikms of the prophets in regard to judgments about to be in^ 
ffioted, all have respect to the oligects first mentioned and not 
to synagogues. It is affirmed of no invading enemy, whether 
Babylonian or other foe, that he assaulted or destroyed any 
Buch buildhigs or places of wm*8hip. 

The great public fasts, on extraordinary occasions of dis- 
tress and danger, are always prodaimed and spoken of as eel'- 
^km^imJeimahfju Tims Joel, in a time of Amine threatp 
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toed b J tiM iaoQnioB of loaails» pioobiiBs a f^ 
th» siimiiMWMiig of the aolegmiwMmlilj there; Joel 2: 15 8e({. 
When several eneaueB had eomhiiied, and were on theb 
aiacch to inrade Jodea, ^be jmoqs Jehnthaphat iwodaimei 
and celebrated a &8t of the whole Dation niJenrndem^ % 
Chron. 20: 8 seq. When Jehoiakim, stridcen with terror at 
the approach of Nebochadoessar's army, proclaiaed a fnat te 
all the reahn, this fast was to be held at Jmrmahm; Jer. m 
9* Now as the Law of Moses had made no preseriptions hi 
i^^gard to any templenitaal be such fasts on extiaonBnary 
occasions, what necessity coold there be of assfmWing at Je* 
msalem for services merely devotional, in case there were 
tigfnuffoffues dispersed thnNtf^ all the land ? The natore of 
the ammgement, on the very laee iji it, imports that there 
were no such i^aoes of paUie and sooial woi^p, where the 
peo^ewere aecnstomed to perform their devotions. And 
this is plainly confirmed by the fact, that when Jehoshaphat 
sent j^inces and licvites thioii^ all Judea, in order to give 
the people reBgioos iastmction, thejf earrUd a eop^ of A$ 
Lorn with tkenh which they obtuned at Jemsalem, in (vder 
to aid and confirm their instmetiotts ; 2 CImm. 17: 7 seq* 
This was sorely a needless preeantion in case there were syn* 
afogttcs in all parts of -the land, and of coarse copies of the 
Lawin theoL 

I am aware that it has be^i alleged by some advocates of 
the early exist^ice oi synagogues, that there is a i^ain refer- 
eiioe to them in Ps. 74: 8, which contains a lamentation over 
the wasting of Jadea — probably its desolation by the Baby* 
bwish army. Of the enemy the Psalmist says : '< They have 
burned up all the $jfnaffogue$ <^ God in the land." So raas 
oar English version. The original Helvew mns thus: 
)n^ ^-n<tpi|xr^. The word "TySs, here rendered tahmo' 
fifetf, means, first ofall a jC»ecftif9iofnfo(ftuMs or MOicMi/ then, 
v^7 natorally, the assembling or convention of meia at si^ 
^pointed seasons ; then, thirdly, (like our word eknureh whidi 
i|ieans auenMyy and then Ubibpktee of a$$emilmff)y it stands 
for UmpU or j^aee of ctmrnkk^. So Lam. 2:6, «^[Tlw 
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Lord} bath destroyed i^i^, hi$ temple/' But in Ps. 74: 8, 
tiie plaf&l number oi this word is empteyed, iK-^ns^tQ . On 
this aeeount Cresenius says, in his lexicon : <' It is difficult to 
say what this means ;" and on the whole he thinks it may 
refer to the high places at Rama, Bethel, Gilgal, etc Rosen^ 
mueller cuts the knot, which he cannot untie. He says, Uiat 
the Psalm was doubtless composed in the time of the Macca- 
bees,^ and refers to the destruction of synagogues by Antio- 
ehus. More recent criticism seems to have laid aside the 
idea of Maecabaean psalms, and we are thrown again upon 
the difficulty which the case appears to present But it seems 
to me much less formidable than it did to Titringa, or to the 
critics just named. Let us compare the synonymous word 
1^^ , dwelling place, temple, (synosymons with *x$^xl when 
ihis means temple), and see what the usi^ of the Hebrew is. 
In Ps. 46: 5. 132: 5, the word (Tf^p) is in the plurcH num- 
ber, with the sense of the singular ; in Ps. 74: 7. Ex. 25: 9. 
£zek. 87: 27, the same word with the same meaning is em- 
ployed in the singtdar number. What difficulty then in in- 
terpreting ^M'^^n^iia after the analogy of *)^^ , in cases where 
boUi words have the same sense ? The simple truth of the 
matter seems to be, that the use <^ the angular or plural, as 
to a considerable circle of words, was a matter left to the 
choice of the writer. Thus he might say b«, or wft«, or 
tJ'^rfiK; w« or wk; and so in the New Testament <T<^a- 
tev and cu^^ata, ovQtxvog and wqavoi, dvaroXti fmd opatth 
hu, and the like in many other cases. Substantially there 
is no difference of meaning between the singular and plural 
forms, where such a usage prevails. The plural may indeed^ 
almost at any time, be used instead of the singular, whenever 
a writer conceives of an object as composite, i. e. as consist- 
ing of various parts, and he has reference to this circumstance 
in the language which he employs ; or, when he means to de- 
signate intensity. When simple unity is designated, the sin- 
gular number only is of course employed. Finally, inasmuch 
.as the temple, with all its courts, was a large mass of build- 
ings, the plural of igia might very a^^n^riately be employ- 
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6d to detdgnate it, as tfam conceired c^* How maeh iiioi« 
easy and sm^le this pMk^ogiad expfamatioa is, than those of 
ike crides jvmt named, everj one maj easilj perceive. 1£H 
be said that bs stands in the way of this fmd requires the real 
phural, my reply would be, thai the plural form of the noom 
may well admit bs , while the sense of the whole is not sab» 
stantially affected by it 

If there be any passage besides this in the Old Testament 
whidi has even a seemii^ r^erence to syruigogues prc^rly 
so called) it has escaped my notice. I am aware, indeed, that 
some hare supposed that certain o4her passages might refer to 
them ; but the probability that they do so refer, is so vaaXL^ 
that I do not deem it i»oper to occupy my own cnr the read- 
er's time with the eonsidenidon of them. 

In whateyer way th^Ei the Law of Moses, or any other 
andent books of the Jewish canon were preserved, before the 
Bat^limi^ exile, it could not have beoi by the aid of synch 
06ffue$» Whmi tlMse arose; and what was done in Uiem 
with reference to the Jewish Scriptures ; are questions that 
BHKt be touched upon in the sequeL 

Ckke other circumstance of a seemingly extraordinary nature 
IB r^ard to ^e Law of Moses, deserves some spe<^ attention. 
In the df^tteenthyear of therdgn<^ Josiah (about 624 B. CL) 
the iii^ |»riest ffilkiah, on occasion of making a thorough 
lepwr and expm^atibn of the temple, *^ found the book of the 
Law oi the Lord by Mo^s;" 2 Chron. 34: 14 seq. 2 Kings 
22: 8 seq. This he announced immedmt^y to the king^s 
aeribe, who took the book and read it b^re the king. The 
Surprise and a^tation whidi this oceuirence occasioned in idi 
qoarters^ are represented as being very great Josiah imme- 
dialely ccftvoked the whole realm, and in person read the 
book of the Law to them, and exacted from them a promise 
to obey it What is to be deduced from a circumstance so 
peculiar and extraordimuT^ as this ? 

We know what Mr. Norton has deduced from this nam^ 
tion. On p. 87 he says : '^ The st<»ry of its being acdden* 
tally found in the Temple, maybe thou^ to have beea 
7 
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what was coasklered a justifiable aartifiee, to aeconnt for the 
i^)pearanoe of a book hitherto unknown.*' Not« few of the 
6emuDi orilics have, in like manner, traced the cnigin of the 
Pentatetich to the transaction in question. If the Pentateuch 
was before in existence, it was impossible, they allege, that 
Jbsiah and the high priest Hilkiah should have been ignora&t 
of it or destitute of it. 

First of all, then, as to the probability of such a forgery 
on this oc^sion. What kind of persons were concerned in 
it? Josiahwasthe most pious king that ever sat upon the 
throne of Judah, from the time of David down to the captivity. 
He entered upon Ms office at the age of only e%ht years, and 
before he had arrived at his eighteenth year, he had cut dOT 
and destroyed all the idds of the land, with their temples^ 
^ves and monuments of every kind, and in the way of dis- 
grace he had burned the IxMies of idolatrous priests upon the 
altars where they had ministered. Not only so in Judea, but 
he went beycmd his own specific boundaries, and destroyed aO 
the insignia of idolatry to be foand in the land of Israel ; 2 
Chron. 24: 3 — 1, Having accomplished this work, he im- 
mediately set about repairing the ruins of the temple, which 
had been occasioned by the fifty-^even years of idolatry under 
his predecess(»rs. Most zealously ^ he engage in this work ; 
in which he was seconded by the pious and dfetinguiahed 
high priest Hilkiah, who was probably the father of the peo* 
phet Jeremiah. In the prosecuticm of these repairs, the copy 
of the Law in question was found. That there was no con- 
cert between the high* priest and the pious Josiah, to introduce 
a new system of Law among the Jews, is quite dear. When 
the scribe or secretary of state, Shaphan, read the Law to that 
king, the latter rent his clc^hes in token of grief and distress ; 
unquestionably because of the heavy denunciations in that 
Law against idolatry and such sins as were common among 
his people. Immediately he sent to inquii^ of a prophetess, 
what was to be done to propitiate the anger of the Lord, which 
had bemi kinged because of the breadies of his Law that had 
90 long taken j^ace. The answer returned was, that ^ God 
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would vkit npcm Jerusalem a& the evil thai had been doM 
there, but would be propitious to him, on account of his hu* 
mility and penitence.' Immediatdj Josiah assembled all !»• 
md ; read to them in per8<m all the words of the Law ; sd* 
eamly engaged to obey its precepts with all his heart ; and 
obHged all the peofde to enter into the same covenant ; 3 
Chron. 34: 20 — 32. He extended the ref<Mrmati<m to Israd 
also ; ai^ aU his days he departed not from following the 
Lord, the God of his fathers ; 2 Chron. 34: 33. This moie- 
4»ver was the king, who renewed the passover-rites which 
had Mien into desuetude, and kept such a passoyer ^ as had 
not been kept froni the days of Samuel the prophet, nor hj 
any of the kings of Israel f 2 Qiron. 35: 18. And as to 
Hilkiahj the record of his life and actions is brief, but full of 
significance. To him was committed all monies for repairing 
the house of the Lord, even without being required to ae« 
«ount for them. The work of repairing was carried on with 
great zeal and complete success, under the same high-priest 

Weore these men, now, and others their associates who 
were evidently of the like character, persons who would un- 
dertake to commit a foi^ery in the name of Moses, and to 
pahn it off as the genuine production of thai great lawgiver 
upon the whole Jewish people ? Then, moreover, were the 
peopliB so stupid and tame, as to receive such a book as com- 
ing £pom the hand of Moses, and to swear feal^ to all its sta» 
tutes and ordinimces accordingly? Did they not know 
whether such a book had been received or known by their an- 
cestors, not to speak of themselves &foretime? In short, 
whatever may be the position in which such a forgery may 
be placed, or argued for, it is a manifest and utter improba- 
bility. It scarcely deserves a serious notice. Indeed, such 
a thing was all but impossible. 

But then all difficulties are not removed, by removing this 
obstade from our path. Sdw could the pious Josiah, and 
above all the high priest E^iidi, have lived and acted so long 
(some eighteen years), without posseaung any copy of the 
Law of Moses? 
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That all the ordinary routine of temple-rites was well 
known and familiar to the priests who ministered at the 
altar, must he quite cerUdn. To suppose these to have 
been regularly performed by virtue of traditional knowledge^ 
is doing no violence to probability. It is only what has hap- 
pened in all ages and in many countries ; I mean not the 
performance of the same identical rites, but of others of the 
like nature, as it respected the religion of the heathen. It is 
true, that nearly the time of two generations preceding the 
reign of Josiah had passed away, while idolatry in its gross- 
est forms had pervaded the land under Manasseh and Amon, 
whose reigns lasted fifty-seven years. Manasseh not only 
^ walked in the ways of Ahab," but he built altars and set up 
carved images for his idols in the very temple of the true 
God ; he offered up his own children to Moloch, and " did 
even more wickedly than the Amorites themselves had done." 
Besides this, ^ he shed much innocent blood in Jerusalem from 
one end to the other." To him, Jewish tradition (with mu^ 
{HTobability) attributes the massacre of Isaiah. He was suc- 
ceeded by Amon, who trode in his steps, and withal was so 
tyrannical, that his own courtiers formed a conspiracy agmni^ 
hiin, and put him to death when he had reigned only two 
years. 

In this history, now, as it seems plain to me, lies the so- 
lution of the problem, arising from the fact that a copy of the 
Law of Moses was found, after so long a time, by Hi llriftk. 
Neariy sixty years of undisguised and most thorough-going 
idolatry, carried out 6ven to the most bitter and bkx)dy per- 
secution of the true worshippers of God, had oUiterated near- 
ly every trace or monument of proper religious worship. The 
number of copies of the Pentateuch had probably never be^ft 
great, at any one time, among the Hebrews. Those more- 
over which had been in existence, were written upon perish- 
able materials. Such devoted idolatry as that of Manasseh, 
it is probable, would not permit any copy of the Pentateu^ 
to remain safe, which could be destroyed. Antiodius E^ 
phanes, when he wished to extirpate the Jewish worship and 
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aitrodiice the rites of the heathen mto Jndea, ordered all the 
oopiet of the Law to be bamed. It was an obTiocis measure 
£or Maaasseh, in order to carry tlm>iigh his designs. The 
slorj of finding the copy of the Law in the temple, whidi 
<»neated so great a sensation in the coori and among the peo* 
pk, is a good voucher for the fact, that Manasseh aimed ai 
building heathenism upon the ruins of Mosaism and all its 
BBonuments, so far as it lay wiUiin his power. In some se* 
eret recess of the temple, it is altogether probable, had soBie 
pioos priest hidden the copy of the Law found by Hilkia^ 
in order to prevent its destruction by Manasseh. That [nrieil 
had probabty died, or been martyred, during Manasseh's ioip 
pious reign, and the secret died with him, as to the {dace wheve 
the Law was d^)03ited. In making extensiye r^>air8 of the 
temple, tl^ secreted volume was discovered, to the astcmish- 
ment and great joy of the kmg, the high priest, and the mam 
of the Jewish people, who seem to have been thorou^y di»- 
gusted with the reigns of Manasseh and Amon. 

If any one should r^^ard it as quite inq>robable, that the 
copies of the Law could be reduced to a sin^e one at this 
period, let him read the religious history of France during the 
reign of terror and of atheism. In less than an eighth part 
of the time in which idolatry prevailed under Manasseh and 
Amon, France had succeeded so entirely in obliterating aH 
traces of the Scriptures, in and about Paris, numerous as 
Bibles were in that city at a period preceding the reign of 
terror, that for many we^s the Committee of the BiUe 
Society could not find a single copy from which they mi^it 
print a new edition. How much easier to produce a like 
effect in the time of Manasseh, when the copies of the Scrip- 
tures mrere so very few, and wheb almost ev^y individual 
who possessed them, must be publicly known as the pos- 
sessor! 

It is true, indeed, that, according to the book of Chroni- 
cles (chap, xxxiii.), Manasseh was taken captive and car^ 
ried to Babylon in chains, and after a while, being released, 
he returned to his kingdom penitent and humbled, and en- 
7* 
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ctoayoored to repsur the miscfai^ he had done to the true re* 
H^OD, by building np the altars of the Lord, and removing 
and destroying the images of faUe gods. Of all thisy it is tmoy 
the book of Kings says nothing ; but still, the history is not 
the less credible on this account Ey^i the book of Qiron- 
ides, however, does not give us any data by which we can 
estimate with c^tainty at what time in the reign of Manas^ 
seh his exile took place. But the probability seems to be, 
that it was in the latter part <^ his very long reign (55 years), 
and that he had not then either the time or the means neces- 
sary to repair the mischief he had done. He could not re- 
store the cofues of the Law whidi had been destroyed, if it 
was a matter <^ fact that he had destroyed them ; and it is 
altogether probaUe tiiat he knew nothing of the fact or dr- 
cumstance, that the P^itateuch roll had been secreted in some 
part of the temple. Then his son, Amon, walked in the 
wandering steps of his father, and matters remained as they 
were until Josiah came to occupy the throne. Mere child as 
the latter was, he spears to have been deeply imbued with 
the spirit of piety, and to have commenced the work of re- 
formation as soon as his government was fairly established. 
The sequel of his history has already been presented to view. 
On the whole, strange as the finding of a copy of the Law 
of Moses after an eighteen years' reign of Josiah appears at 
first view to be, and much as has been made of it by interested 
4^tics against the antiquity of the Pentateuch, it turns out, 
upon more careful examination, to be nothing incredible, hgc 
even very strsmge. But thus much at least may be gathered 
from it which is appropriate to our pres^it purpose, viz., that 
xthere were at that time no synagogues in the land which 
were depositaries of the Law of Moses, and that few per- 
sons indeed, in a time of general idolatry and heathenism, 
possessed copies of the Pentateuch. We cannot conclude, 
for certainty, that no copy was extant in Judea at that time, 
except the hidden one in the temple. There were pious men, 
beyond all reasonable doubt, among the idolatrous mass of 
the people ; and some of these mi^t have a copy of the 
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Law. Wben Efijah, in the time of Ahab and JemebA, com- 
l^imed to Gody that he akme of all his true wonhippen was 
left in the land of Israel^ he was told by him who is the 
searcher of hearts, that 7000 were yet l^t, who had not 
bowed the knee to BaaL And so it might be, at least in 
some measmre, under the reign of M ftmy^^^^b mid Amon* 
But stilly the fact that Josiah reigned ei^iteen jears before the 
hock of the Law was found, seems to import, that no other 
cop7 of this book was then procurable in his dominions. 

The fact then, that before the Babylonish exile there were 
BO synagogues, and no public, social, dcTOtional wiurship, lies 
upon the very fiEU^ of the whole Jewish history. An ex- 
traordinary fact, I am ready to confess, it seems to us to be, 
so difiarent is it fr<»n a state in which a Christian education 
and weekly deyotional wordiip are general, and are regarded 
as indispensable. On what ground the great Jewish legisla- 
tor omitted to make provision for the general education of the 
Jewish peqple, and above all for their religious education and 
for their social devotional wm^p, we do not know. But at 
all events, such a matter goes fully to illustrate the truth of 
what the apostle says, when he declares that ^ the Law was 
the shadow of good things to come, and not the very image 
of those things ;" Heb. 10: 1. It seems also to illustrate the 
dedw^dons, that '' the Law made nothing perfect/' (Heb. 7: 
19), and that << the first covenant was not faultless" (Heb. 8: 
7, 8) ; yea, in view of these matters, (me may even venture 
to say, with Paul, that the Jews, who had only a public ritual 
with all its external pomp and show instead of a religious 
education and stated, social, devotional worship and instruc- 
tioD, '^ were under bondage to the elements of the world i* 
GaL 4: 3. Or one may express the feelings which sponta- 
neously arise in his bosom, after such a survey of the reli- 
gious state of the ancient Helnrews, by saying with Pai|l : 
<' Even that which was made glorious, had no glory in this 
respect, by reason of the glory {of the gospel] whidi excel- 
leOi ;" 2 Cor. 3: 10. 

That the Jews had no rc^gular places of public and social wor- 
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ih^ and no rdigiow flervices s^pptoftcwJ^ to tliefle, whUe in 
astato of exile and servitude in Babylimia^ need not be showik 
^ How eould thej sing the Lcnrd's song in a fiw^pi knd?" 
No ^ ^by the rivers oi Bab7l<m thej sat down and. w^; 
thej hailed their harps iq>on the willows;" Fs* esaxvii* 

One migl^ natoraUj expect an alt^i^d state of thiagl^ 
aller the Hd)rew8 had returned £rom aseyenty years' exile. 
The better fXH-timi of the people would natnrallj be the p(M>> 
tion who went baek to their native land. Some time (about 
seventy years) after pCTmiasion to return and rebdM the 
temple^ Ezra and Nelii^miah iqppeared as religioas and p<^- 
kal r^cnrmers am<N^ the Jews living in and aroiuid their 
metropolis; The services of these distingoished men wsre 
great and important Indeed^ I tiiink we can hardly look 
npon Ezra in any other lights than as a kind of iteondMstm 
among his countrymen. 

Yet in ail the accounts of what these two refomnops did, 
there is nothing wlu<^ expressly recognizes the instituti<m of 
mnagogue$. Still, the pul^c reading and expoflotion (tf the 
Law, so circumstantially related in N^. 8: 1 seq., mi^ 
very naturally lead the people and their governors to see and 
fed the importance of providing the means for employing the 
like method of instruction*— means that would ensure its being 
often and statedly given. But oi this, express motion is 
not made in the books of Ezra and Nehemiah ; and after 
these, we have no Jewi^ hist(»ical wrings On which we 
can rely, until near the time of the Maccabees, about 17(X-^ 
160 R G. Nor does even the first book of the Maccabees, 
(one of the oldest and most crediUe of all the i^)ocryphal 
books), say a word of 9t/nagogues. But it says of Antio^us 
Epi{dianes> that he burned up ta §ii^Xia tev po/mv, and also 
intimates that copies of the Law, in ihe hands of individuals^ 
wwe not unf^requent ; 1 Maccabees 1: 56, 57. This imports 
a very different sti^ of things from that which existed, as 
we have seen, in the time of Josiah. 

The Jews themselves have nothing more than mere floalmg 
traditi(His, about the origin and introduction of synagogues. 
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Ln 1 Mtiec d: 45, 46, mratkm is made of tbe Jews, aft«r tka 
saaotoaiy was laid waste, as assemUing for prayer at Maoso 
pha (Mizpeh), because it was formerij a tonog ttgoaevj^'f 
L e. a place for prayer. But this merely refers to the occai* 
stonal wcNT^p at Miepeh, in the time c^ Samael, and after* 
wards ; 1 Sam. 7: 5 set}. Bi the eighth chapter of Nehe- 
miah we have a history of the reading and explanation of the 
Law, which might well serve as a model for synagogue w<n^ 
sldp ; but still nothing is said of the institution of synagogues. 
Il is only the Jews of a late period, who refer to Ezra the in- 
stitution ai^ modelling of synagc^e worship. So does Mair* 
momdes fully and without scruple ; but yet he supports him^* 
self merely by appealing to traditkm ; see in Yitr. De Yet 
Synag. p. 414 seq. Josephus speaks repeatedly o£ syna* 
gogues, in the time of Gandius ; e. g. in Antiq. Jud. XIX. a 
5. c. 6. Bell. Jud. YH c. 21, edit. Colon. Pfailo speaks of 
synagogues beyond the Tiber, at Alexandria, and in other 
large ekies ; De Legat ad Caium. Of the fact that these 
were common and numerous, there is no doubt ; for the New 
Testament is full oi refa*ences to synagogues, both in and 
oat of Palestine. But all this does not give us anything to 
depend on, as to ihejirst origin of synagogues. Tliis is lost 
in antiquity. No Jewish authcur has given us any repress 
and crediUe history respecting this point. 

The Rabbinic tradition alxmt the Paroiheihj ot sabbadcal 
lections of the Law, viz. abcmt ceasing to read these in the 
time of p^rseeution by Antiochus Epiphanes, and putting the 
ffapktaroth or prophetical lections in their stead, seems not 
im{HX>bable, at first view ; and if this was matter of fact, then 
^magogues would seem to have been in existaice in the time 
of Antiochus ; for the Parashoth and Haphtaroth are adapted 
to synagc^e^worship, and not to the ritual of the ten^e. 

We are left then to conjecture as to what time after the 
return from the Babylonish exile> the public and sodal wot- 
ship of the synagogues commenced. That it began soon af- 
ter the time of Ezra and Nehemiah, if not in their day, would 
aeem to be indicated by the declaration of the apostlo Jamfis 
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(Acte 15: 21), tbat <^ Moses of oU ^mm (^ ^eraS^r %4x^) 
hath in evety aty (noxa aoM) them that prea^ him, bemg 
read in the sjnagognes erery sabbaih day ;*' oon^ Acts 18: 
16, 27« I will not say that such a phrase as in y9»9&p uQucuutp 
might not be eoofiloyed in reference to a custom which origi*- 
nated even after the time <^ Anfiochos Epiphanes, L e. B. G 
170. But SQoh is not the natural knport of the phrase in 
qoestiffli, inthemouthof a Jew. One can hardly sadsfy him^ 
■elf with a perik>d much shcHrt, to say the leittt, of that in 
M^xttk Eara, Nehemiah, or Malachi lived. The nature «f 
the case i4>pears very much to fayor this more extended lati- 
tode of meamng. From the time of Jo^ua down to that of 
the Babylonish exile, the Jmre had be^i oyer prone to £ifl 
into iddatiy, and to practise all the rites of the neighbcMing 
nations. What could be jdainer, than that the want of an 
adequate rdigious creation was one of the prindpal causes 
of thehrdefec^^ons? Men <^ such learning and skill as Ear% 
oonld not help discerning this. What mcune rational and pro* 
baUe, than to suppose that he and Ndiemiah concerted and 
carried into execution some plan for the general instmction 
of the Jewish peofde, spedally as to the nature of their reli^ 
l^s duties ? 

I am aware that we dMold examine with oantion the Bab* 
binic stories reiqpecting Eaaand his colki^^nes, who ^are said 
to be the members of what is called the Great Synagogue. 
But wMle I would lend no wiMmg ear to the nin&n or romanp 
tic conedts of the Jewish doctors, I cannot persuade mysd^ 
as many of the recent liberalists in criticism have done, 
that there is no proper historical basis on whidi we may re- 
pose confidence, in respect to the existence or achievements 
of the Great Synagogue. All Rabbinic antiquity tidtes finr 
granted, that in the time of Ezra and Nehemiah, there was a 
select body of men in Judea, who were named the Great 
Sffnagogm^ and who had much to do with arranging the Jew- 
ish Scriptures, making provision for thdr circulation, fnmislb- 
ing the best text to be had, and in a word, peilbrmittg the 
part winch was afterwards performed by the well4uiown Jew> 
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idb Sanhedrin. Boa (De SyoAgoga Magna), and AoriTil- 
Imsof Upsak (Diss. Sae^ edit J. D. MkhaeHs, p. 189 Beq.)^ 
htkre endesTonred to tmdormlne the wbde of this traditioDy 
nd to show that it is unworthy of credit Bol after all, nodi* 
ing hut the coaedts whidi the BaUbins have eonnected with 
the tradition, seem to demaaB rejectioiu If these were a good 
reason for rejecting the tradition itself, then many, or raUier 
most of the narrations in the Old Testament Scriptures most 
be rejected in the like manner; for what is there to whkdi 
the fiaHrim have not attached some faatanes not nalreqaen^ 
iy bordering np<Hi the ridiooloiis ? 

On the oUier hand ; notfung can be more p9t>baUe, than 
diat two sQch patriots and men of ardent igietj and sound ua* 
derstandiag and great zeal, as Esra and Neheniah, would call 
into council and active cooperation someof the wisest and best 
and most iicfoential men among their Hebrew ccmtemporar 
lies and oountiTmea ? The Jews have ever and always be- 
lieved ^8, so far as we know. I do not aver, that Joeephos 
has ^cpressly said anything of the Great Synagogoe ; and 
the pkdn reason seems to be, that he has merely followed the 
sacred records in his account of those times. Philo had no 
occacBon to q>eak of tiie formation of the Hebrew Canon, in 
&06e of his writings now extant ; and the Son of Siradi, in 
his catatogne of Jewish wortlaes (Sir. xhr — xlix), has even 
omitted Ezra himsdif, probably because of his lack of politi- 
cal eminence. No caiain conclusion cui be drawn from such 
omission on the part of these writers, against the fact that 
there was a Great Synagogue. The Mishna (Pirqe Aboth, 
c 1) expressly appeals to it ; and so do the train of BablHiii« 
eal writings in after times. 

One strikkig fact, ci a historical nature, will serve to ren- 
der probable the sui^>ositi<m, that synagogue instruction and 
worship- must have been somewhat early instituted after the 
return of the Jews from their long exile. We have no 
knowledge, that the mass of tiiat nation have, at any period 
since that, become ihe devotees of heathen and idol-worship. 
Afldochus E p ijj^anes did his best to corrupt them, bodi by 
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perraaskm and force. £fe e^ea bestowed the office of high 
priest on such persons as seconded his views. But aU in 
▼ain, as to the mass of the people. Only the refuse of the 
Jewish community hearkened to him. Judas Maooabaew 
and his con^Mmicms made opposition, roused the Hd>rew ba* 
tion, and finallj expelled all traces of heathen worship from 
their borders. 

What now was it which kept the Jews, for more than fife 
c^ituries before the Christian era, from beconung idolalens 
as they had so constantly been (shfflrt intervab exeepted) dur 
ring almost a thousand years b^ore the Babylonish exile ? 
Something must not only have operated, but operated power- 
fully. Their temptations to embrace idol-worship were not 
stronger or more frequent before this exile$ thanaftarit; 
spedally under the Syrian kings, the Seleocidae. Yet tfaejr 
remained firm and unwavering, with the smaU exeeptioft 
mentioned that tock place during the reign of Antioichus £pi- 
phanes. I cannot imagine any cause adequate to produce such 
an effect, excepting that of rdigiom tnstntetion. Nor can 
I see any way in which this could be accomplished exeepi- 
ing in that of reading and preaching in synagogues. Tht 
Mosaic institute, that the Law should be read cmce in seven 
years to the assembled mass oi the Hebrew nation, had been 
tried for almost a thousand years, and had been found quite 
inefficacious, particularly as this reading was often neglected* 
What more probable, than that the enlightened and patviotio 
and pious Ezra and Nehemiah devised and established the 
social worship of the synagogues, as a preservative from all 
inclination to future apostasy and idolatry ? 

Since we have no express and certsun history in regard to 
this point ; since moreover we know that Synagogues were in 
being a long time (an' dgxaioDv yevBw) before the Christian 
era ; since the Jews were actually preserved from iddatiy 
and heathen rites, and no means but efficient reli^us in- 
struction which is general are adequate to produce such tea ef- 
fect ; I see no good reason why we may not regard it as al- 
together probable, that synagogue-worship was devised and 
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0Dmineiioed under die superintendence of Ezra, Nehemiali, 
and the men of the t^Vn% i no» or Great Synagogue. 

But there is another branch of this topic respecting r»&- 
^fiam imtmcUeny to which I have hitherto but merely advert- 
ed, but wfaidi, standing intimately connected as it does with 
the topic just discussed, should here be brought more distinct- 
ly into view. I rrfer to the priests and I^evites of the Mosa- 
ic dispensadon. 

Whoever borrows his views of the ofllces of these from the 
fonctions of a Christian pastor, and regards them as having a 
similar emj^yment among the ancient Hebrews, will find, on 
examination, that he is radically mistaken. The fact that 
there were no synagogues before the Babylonish exile, i. e. no 
places for public reading of the Scriptures and for preaching, 
of itself shows, that there could have been no regular order 
of men among the Jews, who performed a public part in social 
and devotional worship. B^ Moses made provision for 
8U(di an order of men, he would have made provision for the 
means of performing their proper duties. 

A glance at the Mosmc institutes serves to show at once, 
that the sum of duties attached to the prvesUy office, was the 
performance of those services which were appropriate to the 
ritwd worship of the tabernacle and temple. These duties 
required so much bodily vigour and activity, that they were 
limited to those who were between the age of thirty and fifty, 
Num. 4: 3, 23, 30, 35, 39, 43, 47. To the office of priest, 
wly Awron and his posterity were canseercUed ; Ex. 28: 1. 30: 
30. 29: 5 seq. All the rest of the Levites were given to Aaron 
and his sons, as mere subsidiaries in the performance of their 
duties ; Num. 3: 9. 8: 19, comp. Num. iv. vUi. throughout. 
In the time of David, the priests had become so numerous, 
that they were divided by him into twenty-^r courses or di- 
visions, each of which in turn s^*ved a definite period of time 
in the temple ; 1 Chron. 23: 3, 6. 24: 3 seq. comp. Luke 1: 5. 
As to the Levites, it f^pears that there were, at one and the 
same lime, 38,000 males, who were of tiie age of thirty and 
apwards* To these were assigned by that pious king, duties 
8 
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appropriate to their condition in accordmice with the institii* 
tions of Moses ; 1 Chron. 23: 3, 4, oomp. 26: 29. The great- 
er part, at that time, were employed in aiding to build the 
temple to be erected by Solomon. Bnt still, 6,000 were ap* 
pointed to be d*^^Bitt9|i d'^'noib , magistrates and judges. Inas* 
much as the verb "naib signifies to write or inscribey it would 
seem quite probable that the Skoterim were magistrates who 
kept records for their own use and for the public weaL In a 
literal sense, "^aitt) would seem to be equivalent to y^ofA^arwg ; 
but it is evidently of wider usage in the Hebrew Scriptures, 
and designates magistrates, probably those whose business 
was connected with records. In Deut 16: 18, the very same 
officers are named, and Moses gives c(»nmandment that they 
shall be f^pmnted in all the gates of the Hebrews. Moses 
does not say that these respective offices shall be limited to 
the Levites only ; but it is quite evident, that since they were 
the most enlightened part of the Jewish community, on this 
account they would most naturally receive such appoint* 
ments. 

The manner in which the Levites were dbposed of by 
Moses and Joshua, shows Uiat they were not, and were not 
designed to be, teachers among the people in the capacity of 
school-masters. God gave commandment to Aaron, that nei« 
th^ he nor his posterity, the priests, should have any inheri- 
tance in the land of Palestine or any part among their breth* 
ren ; Num. 18: 20. At the same time, provision was made 
for the maintenance and accommodation of priests and Levites. 
Unto Moses it was said, that he should command the children 
of Israel to assign unto the Levites cities to dwell in, and the 
suburbs around them ; Num. 35: 2. Accordingly, after the 
conquest of Canaan we find Joshua assigning to them forty- 
eight cities with their suburbs, scattered over all the country. 
As they were restrained from the ownership and cultivation 
of lands for agriculture, (the suburbs of their cities being as- 
signed to them merely for gardens), their fellow citizens were 
bound to provide for them by tithes, first-fruit offerings, and 
parts of beasts sacrificed; Deut 18: 3 — 5, c(»np. 26: 12. 
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Speciid liberaMty and charity to the Levites are strongly en- 
joined by Moses ; Deut 12: 19. 14: 27—29. In return for 
aU th^e contributions, the Levites were to be the judges and 
magistrates of the land, in both an ecclesiastical and dvil re- 
spect Indeed the one was inseparably connected with the 
other. It was predicted by the dying Jacob, that the posteri- 
ty of Levi should be Mcattered in Israel ; Gen. 47: 7. This 
was necessary, indeed, according to the arrangement made 
by Moses. The Levites and priests were the appropriate 
jurisconsults of the nation. They did not go round, and preach 
and teach in a public capacity ; but it was their business to 
settle and adjudicate all controversies between man and man ; 
to declare the law in all cases of trespass or injury ; to de- 
cide all dubious cases of conscience about rites and ceremo- 
nies ; to give counsel, whenever asked, about anything which 
pertained to duty ; and in a word, to perform the office of 
judges and of religious and civil monitors. In this light Eze- 
kiel places the matter, 44: 23 seq. So Malachi, 2: 7. Thus 
did Jehoshaphat regard their office, specially the priestly of- 
Ace ; 2 Chron. 19: 8 seq. In the same light Moses has pla- 
ced the whole matter; Deut 17: 8—10. 24: 9 Lev. 10: 10, 
11. Ordinarily, to say the least, and at any rate according 
to strict rule, the Levites were to abide in the cities assigned to 
them, and not go elsewhere to reside. And if this be so, how 
could they be religious teachers in synagogues, (if such there 
had been), in all the villages of Palestine ? 

In Judg. 17: 7 seq. is an account of a wandering Levite, 
who, at the invitation of Micah at mount Ephraim, took up 
bis abode with him, and became his priest. But Micah was 
an idolater (Judg. 17: 4, 5) ; and the Levite of course must 
have apostatized from the worship of Jehovah, in order to 
become a priest of Micah. This therefore is no example in 
point, to prove that the Levites ordinarily wandered through 
the land, taking up their residence wherever it might suit their 
conveniaice. We have also an account of Jehoshaphat's 
sending a special deputation of princes and Levites " to teach 
in the cities of Judah" (2 Qiron. 17: 7 seq.), who carried with 
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them a copj of the Law. But thiB was an extracndinaiy, not 
an ordinary, measure. Indeed, there is nothing in the (M 
Testament which shows that the priests or Levites were tra^ 
veling preachers or teachers ; nothing which shows that ih/eny 
were teachers in their own limited circle, in the (Hrdinarj senee 
of that word. As judges and jurisconsults, and expounders 
of the Law in doubtful cases, and helpers in matters of reli** 
£pou3 doubts or scruples, they were indeed teachers. But 
this duty they performed only when required to do it They 
w«re passive in the business of teaching, not active and ag* 
gressive. It was their business to give an opinion when ask* 
ed, but not to persuade others to assemble and learn their duty 
from them. 

We must, in justice to the case before us, proceed one step 
farther still. I know of no passage in the Old Testament, 
which enjoins upon priests or Levites as their orcfinary duty, 
|o prai^ with and for the peoj^e, and to give them religious 
instruction by sermons or by reading Uie Scriptures. If Uiert 
is any passage in the Old Testament which even hints at 
prayer for the people being a duty of the priests in the templt 
itself, yea of even the high priest, it has escaped my repeated 
and attentive search. I doubt not that all pious priests did 
pray in the temple. I cannot doubt that evay (nocis hi^ 
priest especially would intercede for the people, on the great 
day of atonement, and on other like occasions. But where 
is this enjoined f What part of the Mosaic institutes made it 
their duty f 

In Luke 1: 10 seq. we have an account of Zacharias in the 
act of his offidal duty. And what did he ? He burned in- 
cense in the temple, while all the muUitude of the people were 
praying in the outer court If it be said that the angel who 
appears to him, premises the birth of a child in answer to his 
prayers (Luke 1: 13), yet we cannot suppose these prayers 
to have been then and there uttered. They would have beea 
unseemly, unbecoming. And besides this, it appears from ▼• 
18th, that Zacharias had for a long time utterly despaired of 
ofl&pring, aod therefore we cannot suppose him to have been 
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tiien and there praying for what he pliunly deemed impossible. 
Of coarse his prayer, to which the angel refers, most have been 
on some former occasion, and prolmbly in a place more i^ 
propriate to such a request, than that of the temple of Giod 
where he had an important public part to act 

Let the intelligent and considerate reader, now, put all 
these things together, and ask himself, whether there were 
any regular and stated means of instruction or active instruc- 
ters for the Jewish nation, before their exile. He cannot 
find them. But he can find, on extraordinary occasions, Cast- 
ing, prayers, reading of the Scriptures, a renewal of the cov- 
enant, and other reli^ous transactions. But all this is noth- 
ing to the purpose of establishing the position, that before the 
Babylonish exile there were synagogues and regular and sta- 
ted religious teachers of the people. 

One remark here forces itself upon me. To argue from a 
Levitical priuthood to a GhrUtian mCnistry, and to prove the 
▼alidity (^ the latter institution by an appeal to the former, 
and specially to compare the official duties of the two respec- 
tive classes with an assumption that they are parallel — is out 
of all question. The ancient ritual is abolished. The whole 
of the sacrifices and ofierings, and of course the whole of the 
rites and forms belonging to them, is forever done away by 
the death of Christ, if any credit is to be given to Paul, par- 
ticularly in his epistie to the Hebrews. And as to the main 
official duty of a Christian minister, viz. the communication 
of religious instruction^ it stands as it were even in direct 
contrast with that of the priest and Levite, so far as all its 
active aggressive functions are concerned. If Christian min- 
isters are to find any parallel under the Mosaic dispensation, 
it must be in its prophets, not in its priests. 

To complete the course which we have pursued, in making 
inquiry respecting the state of literature and education and 
religious instruction among the Hebrews, it is necessary that 
we should take a brief view (^ the pbophetic order be- 
longing to that nation ; and p{u*ticulariy ought we to do this, 
because of the relation which the prophets smtained to the 
8* 
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Holy SeriptvreS) whose critical historj we are endeavounsg 
to pursue. 

The word prophet has had a variety of meanii^ attached 
to it by various critics. The biblical idea, as it seems to me, 
is fully unfolded and designated in Uie definition whidi Kno- 
bel has given : ^ A prophet is a person gifted with superior 
intelligence and filled with religious inspiration, who stands 
in an intimate relation to Grod, and as the servant of God is 
active in the promotion of religious purposes, specially those 
which concern the divine authority and government ;" Kno- 
bel, Prophetismus, L p. 113. The most usual name of 
prophet in the Old Testament Scrq)tures ip M'tna .* Other 

♦ The verb S^aa , employed only in Niphal and Hithpael, Kno- 
bel regards, (and rightly in my apprehension), as related to the 
Hebrew verbs S'l^a , ?|n3 , rrna , 3^3 , all of which mean to powr 
Jbrtk^ to pour otd, to cry otd, i. e. to pour forth words or sounds, 
to shoot or stream forth, etc. ; and kindred to these are the Chal- 

TV 

dee 9np , m , rD) ; the Syriac VaJ 9 -^^ ; the Arabic 

mjo 9 Ax3 9 ^A> ; all kindred in meaning to the Hebrew 

verbs named above. Hence &(aa seems to mean, to pour forth 
or pour outy i. e. to utter on£s internal excitement or inspiration. It 
is not difficult, perhaps, to assign a good philological reason, 
^y the verb &(^a , &(^r\n , is used only in the r^exive conjuga- 
tions ; for the generic meaning of these verbs thus emf^yed 
seems to be, to exhibit one^s self as excited or inspired. Hence ibe 
manifold application of the words in question ; for they apply 
not only to uttering predictions, but to commination, reproof, 
condemnation, warning, exhorting, consoling, exciting, . promis- 
ing, and the like. In a word, to prophesy embraces everything 
which a religious and moral teacher may say or utter by the aid 
of inspiration. Of course it applies to sacred music, i. e. to 
psalms or hynms sung either with or without instrumental mu- 
sic; see 1 Sam. 10: 5. 1 Chron. 25: 1, 2. 1 Sam. 19:20. comp. 
1 Kings 18: 28, 29, where the verb is applied to the shouting and 
cantiUation of the priests of Baal, who attempted an imitation of 
the true prophets. The Jews, as every reader of the Hebrew 
Bible knows, have designated the books of Joshua, Judges, Sam- 
uel, and Kings as prophetical books, probably firc«n the p^rsua- 
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noi imfiwqncnl names of ibo|Ji^ ore n|h a mt, and rufi a 
faiMiiir. (X coone the meaning is one /kit exeMen€0y da* 
aoftiBg a person who sees or beholds what others do not, snch 
aAseerat thmgs, future OTents, and the like. In a number of 
eases pisoj^iets are called tf^^ L e. tko§e who €$py^ exphrtf 
ele. This refers to the appro|Hiate dutj of i»ophets as the 
moral gnardiMis and observers of the pec^e. In the same 
wajis the designation ^"qxo y toaichman, emj^jed, and for the 
like reason* In rrference also to ^[Hiitual care for the peo- 
{de and fi>r their proper religious nurture, the i»ophets aipe 
ooeasionall J named mH , 9heph$rd$. In r^ard to the prof> 
er wotV whieh a prophet has to perform, he is also oecasicn- 
allj named man of God, servant of Jehavahj and now and 
then angel or messenger of Jehovah. Among these f^peUa- 
tions, man of God and seer are the nune ancient, (see 1 
Sam. 9: 9) ; K^^a^j, on inured many is more general after the 
time of Samuel ; and ^y waUhmany and servant ofJehavalky 
sq^pear more frequently in the later Hebrew writers. 

If the reader will cast his eye, for a moment, over the 
various appellations (^ the prophets now placed b^ore him, 
he will gather at once, with a good degree of certainty, what 
the proper office and duty of a Hebrew pn^het was. In- 
stead of being a mere iwrtigy L e. a superintend^it of ritoal 
observances, a soothsayer, an orade-monger, or the Hke, he 
was the moral teacher and preacher of his nation. His duty 
was not like to that oi the priests ; although occasionally 
some of the prophets superintended sacrifices and other parts 
of the ritual, e. g. Samuel, Elijah, and some others. All that 
was ritual, however, if resorted to on any occasi<m by a 
prophet, was merely subordinate and subsidiary, and not his 
main or appropriate business. 

sion that they were composed by prophets. According to the 
broad meaning given to K2a above, any book composed by an 
inspired writer might be named prophecy. And in a similar lat- 
itude are the words ngoiprjtela and nqoipriTtvw employed in the 
New Testament In the language of the Bible, the uttering oi 
predictions, in the appropriate senSe of this word, is only a spe- 
cies under the genus prophesying. 
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The Old Testament is full of 1^ Mstory, doings, and sat- 
ii^ of the prophets. Nearly one half of it consists of thdr 
peculiar discourses or [Hrophetic compo^tions ; of which only 
a smidl part is prediction in the proper sense of that word* 
Freshets were the principal instruments in keeping alive the 
lifosaic religion at all times, whether one loc^s to the spirit 
ix to the ritual of it Inasmuch as the Jewish Common* 
wealth was ecclesiastico-political, prophets were politicians as 
well as preachers. Nothing is more common, than the his- 
tory of their interposition in matters that concern the politi- 
eal weal of the Jewish State. To give counsel to magis- 
trates, on occasion of exigency, was regarded as one of their 
apfNTopriate duties. 

It is singular, that after Moses and Miriam, no prophet or 
prophetess is mentioned until the time of Deborah, which 
was more than a century after the conquest of Canaan. And. 
even she seems rather to be called a prophetess on account of 
her song of triumph (Judges v.), than on account of her mode 
of life. It is clear that she was a remarkable woman ; for 
die was at the head of the nation, a nw^ , when she led oa 
the Hebrew army to battle against Sisera ; Judges 4: 4. An 
anonymous prophet is presented to view in Judges 6: 8 seq., 
who administers severe rebuke. Besides these, we meet 
with no prophetic personages until we come down to the 
time of Samuel, which, counting from the death of Moses, 
makes a period of more than 800 years. If there were no 
more prophets than appear on the fieu^e of the sacred records 
during this long period, it is no wonder that tiie Jews, who 
had been partially idolaters in Egypt, relapsed very often, as 
the book of Judges tells us they did,»into the idolatry of the 
heathen. This had its attractions. It put no restraint on the 
passions. It might be, (although it does not seem probable), 
that Priests and Levites urged the ritual of the Law, and ex- 
acted all its ceremonial observances ; but if they did, these 
would have had but little efficacy in preserving the nation 
from corruption, so long as prophets, the preachers of right- 
eousness, were wanting. 
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WHh Saorael opem a new and splondid era, both ai to tlie 
oisni and reUg^ous ocmcems of the Jews. Thb ^stingaished 
atrrant q£ Gk)d aoted not only as prophet, bnl was also a 
judge (ttStD) ; and not crnfirequentlj did he act as a priest; 
see 1 SaJnuiel 7: 9 seq. 9: 22 seq. 10: 8. 11: IS. 16: 1 seq. 
He commenoed his daties about 1100 B. C, and the pn^het- 
io order, founded (if one may use the expression) bj him, 
continued, with litUe interruption, do^im to die dme of Mala*> 
ehi, i. e. about 400 B. C. Thus, for some 700 years, was 
the Jewish nation provided with religions teachers, by q>o» 
cM divine interposition, and therefore they had much less 
a|^ok)gy for departure during this time from the instttutieas 
of Moses, than they had in former days, during the admiais* 
tiation of the Judges. 

Samuel began his career very young, and nobly did he 
maintain it during a period of some forty years. It was dup* 
lag Ms life, that propkeUc itutituHwu or aek^oU oftkepr^ 
pkeU^rs^ made their appearanee. Doubtiess this illustrioos 
reforms saw and f^ the necessity of mare efficieat and aoiQ 
widely diffused religious instruction, than had preyiouslj 
been given. The young men educated at those schools seem 
plainly to have been designed for the prophetic effioe. Hence 
they are frequently named propAsU, (e. g. 1 8am. 10c 6^ 
10—12. 19: 20, 24. 1 Kings 18: 4, la. 19: 14. 22: 6 seq.X 
in relation to the office for which they were being qualified. 
At other times, their djscipleship or relation to their prophet- 
2o masters is pointed out by the f^^ieUation sons f^tkspr^ 
pkets; e. g. 1 Kings 20:35. 2 Kings 2: 3, 5, 7, 15. 4: 1, d& 
5: 22. 6: 1. 9: 1, 4. The Hebrews often called a tea<^er 
father (n{$) ; and of course the pupil or learner was a som. 
So in the New Testament, viog, rduvoif, and tSHfiop, are eoip 
(doyed to designate disciples or learners. 

The notices of these schools, in sacred history, are conned 
to the time of Samuel, and to that of Elijah and Elisha. We 
find nothing concerning them at other periods. If such scbo(^ 
existed after the last-named period, it would seem at least that 
they could not have had any considerable notorie^. In Saoir 
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ueFs tiine tliere were large companies c^ prophetic pupils in 
several places ; 1 Sam* 10: 5, 10. 19: 20. Ahab could, in 
his day, muster 400 prophets of Baal at a time, 1 Kings 22: 6. 
Obadiah, one of his pious officers, concealed 100 of tiie pro- 
phets of Jehovah, from Jezebel's bloody persecution ; 1 Kings 
18: 4, 13. Fifty of the prophets at Bethel attended on EHj^ 
and Elisha ; 2 Kings 2: 3, 7. Those at Jerick), at the same 
time, appear to have been still more numerous ; 2 Kings 2: 
16 seq. In Elisha's time, we find 100 of the prophets at Gilgal ; 
2 Kings 4: 38 — 43. Various places also are named as the 
abode of ihe sons of the prophets^ viz. Rama, Bethel, Gibeah, 
Jericho, Gilgal, and mount Ephraim. They appear, more- 
over, to have lived together in the manner of Coenobites, and 
to have been superintended and instructed by some aged 
prophet. But sacred history gives us no minute partioilars 
as to the manner of then* edoeation. Yet doubtless, as there 
were to be moral and religious teachers, the Law of Moses 
must have beau the subject of their specif study. Even 
Knobel, who maintains the later c(Hnposition of the Pentateuch, 
asserts that they must have been orally instructed in the theo* 
<3*atical Law (as he names it), that was traditionally current 
at that period ; Proph. IL p. 46. That sacred mtmc, with 
the voice and with instruments, was in part an object of special 
attention, is clear from 1 Sam. 10: 5. 19: 20. Saul, who 
meets with a company of these prophetic musicians, is said, 
by the sacred historian, to have prophesied along with them, 
because he united in ^eir music ; 1 Sam. 10: 6, 10 — 12. H 
does not follow, however, that all who attended the schools of 
the prophets, did actually assume the prophetic office after 
^tting the schods ; but it is altogether probable, that most 
<rf the religious teadiers among the Jews, from the time of 
Samuel down to the lieath of Elisha, (a period of about 200 
years,) were first learners in the schools of the prophets. 

That the notable sg^ of sacred lyric poetry among the He- 
iMrews, during which David, Asaph, Heman, Ethan^ the sons 
of Korah, Solomon, and others, were so conspicuous as poets, 
eonnectB itself with the instructions given in the schools of the 
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{MK^eta, one oaimot w^ doabt Duriiig the period, more^ 
over, between Samuel and Elisha, we find a considerable 
luunber of diatingnished prophets, as well as poets ; e. g. Gad 
(2 Sam. 24: 11—13), Nathan (2 Sam. 12: 15), Ahijah 
(1 E^gs 11: 29 seq.), Shemaiah (1 Kings 12: 22), several 
prophets whose names are not given (1 Kings 13: 1 — 3, 11), 
Iddo (2 Chron. 9: 29), Oded (2 Chrwi. 15: 1), Hanani 
(2 Clat>n. 16: 7)^ Jehu (2 Cteon. 19: 2), Jahaziel (2 Chron. 
20: 14), EKefw (2 Chron. 20: 37), Elijah (2 Oiron. 21: 12), 
and Elkha (1 Kings 19: 16). Dunng the lives of these two 
last named prophets, we find repeated mention of hundreds 
more of pr<^»hets, many or most of whom had probably been 
conneded as pnpils with the schools which thej taogfat 

As to all the prophets now in view, however, although some 
of them were most highly distingnished by talents, activity, 
and osefuln^s, we have no remains of works written by themr, 
but only a brief account by others of their sayings or doings 
on particular occasions, which is contained in the historical 
books of our present Scriptures. It is an assertion of the 
Talmudic Rabbins (Baba Bathra fol. 14. c. 4. comp. fol. 15. 
c, 1), that << Samuel wr<^ the books which bear his name, 
and also the books of Judges and Ruth." The two latter, i. e. 
the substance of them, it is possible that he wrote. But as 
to the two books of Samuel, they are out of the question. The 
death of Samuetl is related in 1 Sam. xxv. Ccmsequently he 
could not have written the remainder. Nor is it probable 
that he wrote what precedes chap. xxv. The great era of 
prophetic composition commences with Joel, Amos, Hosea, 
and Isaiah, about 800—730 B. C. 

From the more circumstantial history of Samuel, Elijah, and 
Elisha, it appears that they continued in their office down to 
the time of their decease. In oUier words, the prophetic of- 
fice, as then held and exercised, seems to have been a business 
of life. Was this so with all the prophets who have been 
named or adverted to above ? Or did they assume the office 
merely for a temporary exigency, and lay it aside when that 
exigency had passed by ? 
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With entire eertainty we cannot answer tiieee quefltions. 
As to moBt of the prophets, it seems to me more probable that 
thej held their office permanently ; for the moral necessities 
of the people, which called the office into being, seem to have 
been such as to render the continuance of it highly important 
and usefuL We meet with aged prophets ; and the tenor of 
the narrations respecting this order of men, favors the idea that 
the office was one which was regular and long continued, so 
far as it respected the duty of moral and religious teaching. 
It is unnecessary to assume that all prophets were endowed 
with miraculous powers. Such was not the case even with 
Qiristian prophets, if we may credit the dedications of Paal 
in his account of their gifts, in his first epistle to the Corinthi- 
ans ; and I know of no testimony more authentic than his. 
But the fact that the prophets (Q^K'^na) were tnipiredpenone^ 
would seem of course to indicate, that they addressed the peo- 
ple under the special aid and guidance of the Spirit of God. 
It need not, and should not, be supposed, that at all times, 
and on all occasions, these prophets spoke and acted under 
tmh a special guidance. So much was not true of even the 
apostles of Christ Enough that at due times, and in ap- 
j^ropriate circumstances, they were specially gtuded and aid- 
ed by the Spirit of God. 

Their sermons or addresses to the people they did not, as 
it would seem, commit to vyriting at the period in question. 
We have therefore, at the present time, only some fragments 
of what they uttered, which were collected and recorded by 
others. It is natural to conclude from this, that they regard- 
ed themselves as ministers of God and servants of the theocra- 
cy, only for their own day and generation. The permanent 
monuments of the prophetic class are of a later date, imd 
commence with Joel, Hosea, and Isaiah. 

A glance at facts such as these, specially if we view them 
as they stand connected with and related to each other, would 
seem to admonish us quite plainly, that in the prophetic orders 
if we except Moses the distinguished founder of the Jewish 
Commonwealth, a gradual advance to higher degrees of cul- 
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tare and usefblneis is perceptible. Who, except Moses, can 
amnpete with those prophets, whose immortal works are sCffl 
so eoBSpicooas in ^e Jewish Sariptures ? We do troly re- 
T«re and honoor such men as Samnel, Elijah, and others of 
Ihe like sphrtt ; bat we do more than h(»nage or honour to sndi 
mexL as iHiiah, Joel, Ni^nm, and their compeers. 

To the canon of Scripture some connderable accession was 
flaade sm early as the time <^ Da^d and Solomon. Thcpe 
mi^ have been a part of the books of JoshiH^ and Judges 
extant at that period ; and if so, these, wttb the Law of Mo- 
ses, ooBstititted the tiien Jewish Canon. Dayid and his con- 
temporary sacred poets made very TaiuaMe accessions to ^ 
J^mMh Scriptures ; especially to the devoHtmal part of ^bem. 
Down to ike {Nresent hour, the compositions of Uiese men are 
lagai^dad as excelling those of any or all others, in respect to 
tlttir ad^[^edness to be the medkim of praise and of deroot 
naditation. I will not say, that these compositioBS introduced 
ft naw element into the Jewish religion and w(H*ship ; hot I 
may saUdy affirm, that at least ^y made a irew development 
of Hie MosMC r^igkm, and gave to aU ages then to come 
8«ne of the most exquisite modeb of expressing devout, grate- 
ful, humble, and pious feeling. They will go down to the end 
of the world with unabated, yea with increafflng honor. The 
freater part of the book of Psalms was composed by David 
and 1^ contemporaries ; and the few Psahns that have be^fi 
mte added, s1k>w that sacred lyrics among the Hebrews, had 
Us golden age imd also its silver one, and that the golden age 
emmaenced, ai^ attained its highest elevation, under David 
and his contemporcuries. Only now and then did some pecu- 
liar occasion afterwards call into exercbe talents of a lyric na- 
ture, in the composition of devotional psalms and hymns. 

The book of Proverbs, moreover, must have been a sub- 
stontial aid to the prophedc teachers of morals. It would 
seem, however, that from the 25th chapter onward, the com- 
poiation lay in an uncc^ied Ms., until the time of Hezekiah ; 
P^xxv. 25: 1. But be this as it may, the preceding portion of 
the bode is exceedingly weighty, paarticulariy on tiie scoze of 
9 
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morals and circamspect and prudential behaviour. Prophets 
who lived after the writing of this, certainly had a somewhat 
ample store of choice texts, for discourses on the subject of 
morality and sober demeanour. 

I have distinguished David and his c<^eagues, the devo- 
tional poets, from the prophets, who were the subject of our 
{^receding consideration. But in so doing, I have rather fol- 
lowed our own common unts loquendi than that which is ap- 
propriate ta the Scriptures. Whatever is written or uttered by 
the aid of inspiration, the scriptural writers name prophecy* 
The ground of employing the w(»xl in this extensive sense, 
has afa*eady been presented in the preceding pages. 

Let us now pass to the next and most splendid period of 
the Hebrew pn^hetic development It begins witii Jod, in 
Uie reign of Uzziah, about 800 B. C, and continues down to 
tibe end of the Assyrian dominion, not far from 700 B. C. 
It has been n^ned the Assybiak pekiod by Enobel, because 
most of the prophets during this period have reference more 
or less, in their discourses, to the Assyrian invasions oi Pales- 
tine, or to those of the neighbouring countries of the heatlien 
who were under the dominion of Assyria, or were associated 
witii it. 

It would not be consistent with n^ main design, to discuss 
rach questions respecting each pn^hetic book, as belong only 
to the specialities of an ample and scientifk^ introduction to 
the Old Testament I shall not therefore enter into any mi- 
nute discussions, the particidar object oi which would be to 
vindicate the genuineness of those prophetical hooks which hear 
the names of their authors. Nor will the plan oi my work 
permit me to canvass at length the question, whether particu- 
lar parts of Isaiah, for example, or of Zechariah, or of Daniel, 
are supposititious ; which two last works, however, belong to 
a later period than tiie one with which I am now concerned, 
unless indeed (with Knobel and some otiiers) we attribute 
Zech. ix — ^xi. to the Zechariah the son of Berechiah men- 
tioned in Isa. 8: 2. Enough for my purpose, that the Old 
Testament books which bear the names of their authors, were 
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6i:tant, and were acknowledged by the Jewish nation as gen- 
uine works, before and at the period in which l^JbJachi, the 
last of the Hebrew prophets, lived ; that they were regarded 
as inspired and authoritatiFe ; and that Christ and his apostles 
have sanctioned them as sach. On the general subject of the 
genuineness of the Hebrew Scriptures, I shall produce, in the 
sequel, a striking passage from Eichhem. Their authority 
or sanction does not depend on the fact, whether this prophet 
or that one wrote a particular book, or parts of it, but on the 
fact that a prophet wrote them. Of course, this is my main 
point. And since I am not now writing a critico-exegetical 
introduction to the Hebrew SCTijptures, I may dispense in 
general with all questions which belong merely to minute and 
special criticism. My object leads me to bring to view the 
Jewish sacred books as regarded in a general way ; and I 
may be permitted to treat them, when they are not anonymous, 
as proceeding from the persons whose names they bear. 

When I mention then, as belonging to the period in ques- 
tion, the works of Joel, Hosea, Isaiah, Amos, Micah, and Na- 
. hum, (and perhaps Jonah), I need say nothmg more to char- 
acterize this golden age of the prophets in the capacity of 
writers. Isaiah is surely without a parallel ; and as for Joel 
and Nahum, all effort to commend them to readers of taste 
would be useless. In the other prophets just named, there are 
passages of great splendour ; and in all of them there is such 
a lofty tone of piety, and zeal for God and his honour, wit^ 
such inflexible morality, as almost transports the reader into 
New Testament times. Indeed one may well compare the 
spiritual and elevated views of these writers, with the leading 
principles of the gospel-dispensation as developed by our Sa- 
viour in his conversation with the woman of Samaria ; John 
4: 19 seq. Let us listen for a moment to Isaiah : 

" What is the multitude of your sacriflces to me, saith Jehovah ? 
I am satiated with the offerings of rams and of fatted beasts ; 
The blood of bullocks and of lambs and of he-goats I do not desire. 
When ye come to exhibit yourselves before me, 
Who hath required this at your hands — the treadiug of my courts ? 
Bring no more worthless oflerings ; 
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bioense !— it is an abominatioii to me. 

Afi to your new moons and sabbaths and summoning of assemblies, 

I cannot endure iniquity and solemn meeting. 

Your monthly festivals and appointed feasts my soul hateth ; 

They are a burden to me, I cannot bear with them. 

And when ye spread out your hands, I will hide mine eyes from you, 

Yea, when ye multiply prayer, I will not hear. 

Your hands are full of blood. 

Wash ye ; make ye clean ; 

Put away your evil deeds from before mine eyes ; 

Cease to do evil ; learn to do well ; 

Seek after justice; console the afflicted ; 

Vindicate the orphan; plead the cause of the widow.'' 

Who cannot easily imagine himself to be listening to the 
Great Teacher, the Light of the world, when he hears such 
a passage as this ? And many such, i. e. of the like tenor with 
this, are there in the works of the prophets now before us. 
In respect to the so called Pseudo-Isaiah and Jonah, placed 
by recent critics among the works of the second or Chaldee 
period of prophecy, I shall notice them in my remarks on that 
period. 

The last king of Assyria, of whom any mention is made in 
the sacred records, was Esar-haddon, who sent colonists from 
his dominions into the land of the ten tribes, about 678 B. C. ; 
Ez. 4: 2. He was the last of the Assyrian kings, who ap- 
pears to have possessed any great degree of energy and acc- 
livity. At all events, we hear no more of incursions into Ja- 
dea, after his reign ; and it was but some fifty years after- 
wards, that Nabopolassar, a tributary king of the Babylonian 
province, threw off the yoke of Assyria, and made Babylon 
an independent kingdom. His son Nebuchadnezzar enlarged 
its borders, and became master of the greater part of Ajia 
west of the Euphrates. To Babylon then are we to look, 
from the latter part of the reign of Josiah onward, for most of 
the annoyances which the Hebrew commonwealth experi- 
enced during its last period before the exile ; and most of the 
prophets who lived from the time of Josiah onward to the end 
of the captivity, in their writings still extant, refer principally 
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to Babylon, or the land of the Chaldees (which is the same), 
or to some of its tributaries or allies, as the enemies whom Uie 
Hebrews have most reason to dread. Hence, in classifying 
the prophets with reference to a predominating element in 
their discourses, we may name this latter period, in which the 
prophetic order were somewhat conspicuous, the Chaldbah 

PERIOD. 

It is remarkable, Uiat from the year 710 B. C down to 
640 B. C*, i. e. for seventy years, scarcely a vestige of any 
Hebrew prophet is to be found in the Jewish history. No 
wonder at this. The fifty-seven years of unrelenting perse^ 
cotion of the true worshippers of God, and the rank and zeal- 
ous idolatry even of the grossest kind which made up the 
reigns of Manasseh and of Amon, must needs have cast off or 
driven away all the true prophets of God. At first there seem 
to have been some who warned Manasseh (2 Chron. 33: 10), 
but he would not hearken to them. And so entirely does the 
hxAy land appear to have been destitute of prophets, in conse- 
quence of persecution and idolatry, diat they did not make 
their appearance again, so far as we know, until some time 
during the reign of Josiah ; 2 Chron. 34: 8, 22. Under him 
we find Zephaniah predicting the destruction of Assyria and 
its capital, Nineveh, 2: 13 — 15, which took place about that 
time. Moreover Huldah, a prophetess, is consulted by Jo- 
siah and Hilkiah, on the occasion of finding a copy of the Law 
in the temple ; 2 Chron. 34: 22. Jeremiah began his pro- 
phetic duties in the thirteenth year of Josiah, i. e. 629 B. C. 
If Zech« xii — ^xiv. belongs to an older prophet than the 2iech- 
ariah who lived after the return from exile, it should probably 
be assigned to the period about 607 — 604 B. G. (See Knobel, 
Proph. IL p. 280 seq.) At the same period the prophecy of 
Habakkuk may most probably be placed. Ezekiel, who was 
carried into exile about 600 B. C., began his prophetic work 
about 595 B. G., and continued it until 573. The greater 
part of his pn^hedes relate to his countrymen who still re- 
mained in Palestine, after the deportation to Mesopotamia 
in the reign of Jehoiachin. But some of them relate to his 
9* 
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feUow-ooimtrymen in exile wi£h himself. The brief work of 
Ofoodiah seems, by the historical circumstances to which it re- 
fers, I^ainly to belong to the period of the exile. His prophecy 
is directed against the Edomites ; and one may compare with 
it Jer. 49: 7— 22. Exek. 25: 12— 14 85:1—15. Those who 
maintain the late composition of Isa. xl — ^Ixvi., also ocmipare 
Isa. 63: 1 — 6 with the prophecy of Obadiah ; and it seems to 
tally well with this and with the other prophecies just named. 

The turn which recent criticism has taken, among a largo 
dass of C(»nmentators and writers on subjects of sacred hieatar 
tore in Germany, with respect to various and extensiye por- 
tioDS of the book of Isaiah, must be w^ known to all who 
are acquainted with the recent history of sacred literature. 
As I have already said, it comports not with my present ob* 
jeei minutely to discuss the questions in regard to this matter, 
which have recently sprung up. But I must at least touch 
upon this to{»c, although as summarily as may be. 

No allegadons are made at present with more confidence 
by many, than that Is. xl — ^IxvL bdongs to a writer near the 
close of the exile, to whom Cyrus was known by name, and 
whose intentions he well understood. To the same period, but 
(as most of these critics suppose) to a different author, is to be 
assigned Is. xiii. xiv. In their opinion, to the author of die 
latter, periiaps, belongs Is. 21: 1 — 10 ; at any rate, it must be 
assigned, as they aver, to the close of the esdie. Isa. xxiv-«- 
xxvii. belongs, as some <^ the latest critics say, (e. g. Knobel), 
to a prophet who lived near the beginning of the exile. Isa. 
xzxiv. XXXV. is to be assigned to the middle of the exile. 
Thus we have, if we may believe these critics, no less than 
five or six works of so many difierent prophets, in our {M^esent 
book of Isaiah. 

A few hints I may be permitted to suggest, in relation to 
this critical theory. It seems to me to be pressed with somc 
maoQS difficulties, fr^n which no adequate relief has yet been 
fooBd. 

(1) All ancierU Jewish and GhrisHan tradition is agunst 
It So to back as Sirachides, we have express testimony of 
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the Jewia^ views. He calls Isaiah << the ^^reat prophet, and 
fatthfal (or, worthy of credit, nunog) in his yision." 'Ha 
speaks of him as comforting Zion, and showing << the things 
ihat would happen img tov cUdSpogf forey^, and hidden things 
before they take place ;" 48: 22 — ^25. Does not this spedally 
refer to the latter part of Isaiah ? So Philo, Josephus, and 
the New Tei^^ment in very many places from the so-called 
Pseudo-Isaiah, (indeed altogether most frequently is this part 
{£ the bo<^ referred to in the New Testament), which are as- 
cnbed to Isaiah ; and so the Christian Fathers and the Tal* 
mini. The discovery of diverse authors is one that is ae^ 
knowledged to have been made but a few years since. 

(2) The di$erepane^ ofdictiaH, wUch is even confidently 
allied to be a satisfactory proof of different authorship in the 
varions parts of the book, in my apprehension has no bcIM 
basis adequate to i^pport this allegation. The several pattB 
of the book which are conceded to Isaii^ between chap, xiii 
and XYxix, are in general more discrepant frcmi the first 
twelve chi^t^rs (a(^owledged to be genuine), than some of 
those genuine chapters are from the alleged interpolated pot- 
tkma of the bo<^ In other words ; Isaiah dif^ more frcmn 
himsdf, than he does from others. These portions, moreover, 
wMch are said to be interpolated, are so widely distant from 
the idiom oi Jaremiah, Ezekiel, and other Hebrew prophets 
during and after the exile ; they have so little of the later so- 
called degenerate Hebrew idiom in them ; that to my mind 
they present a very serious difficulty in the way <^ believing 
that they could have been written near the dose of the exile, 
or even at the middle, or the beginning of it. So very differ- 
ent fix)m the vfork before us are the producticms of this period, 
in regard to diction and style, that even the Liberalists feel 
compelled to confess, that the Pseudo-Ismah was a writa: ci 
rare talents at imitation of the andents, and they even al- 
l^e, that he has copied from the true Isaiah. I cannot here 
exemplify and confirm the position, that the resemblances 
between the confessedly genuine parts of Isaiah and the sus- 
pected parts of his book, are so many and so strikmg^ that even 
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De Wette confesses that <<they mast arise from tmUatien or 
sansHoie, i. e. in some oUier way!" EinL p. 288. To the 
same other vHxy in which Uiese resemblances arose, we maj 
assent ; but not to Uie assertion that the writer in question was 
an imitator, I can only Te£er Uie reader, for an ample statement, 
to Kleinert's Aechtheit des &aia$, p. 226 — 279, and to HH- 
vanick's Spezielle Einleit. Mai, p. 192 seq. JByery discrim- 
inating reader well versed in the Hebrew must feel, as I 
think, that there is indeed, in some respects, a notable difiar* 
ence between the last twenty-seven chiq>ters of Isaiah and 
the first part of his work. It seems to me that candour will 
not — ^need not deny this. But, as I have intimated above, 
this difference is not so great, in my apprehension, as Uie dif- 
ference between the first twelve chiq>ters of Isaiah and other 
acknowledged parts of his work between chiq[>. xiiL and 
zxxix. Let any one compare the circle of imagery, the 
sources of metaphor and comparison, the hist(»ical examples 
<^ ancient times appealed to in both parts of the book, the 
absence of particular visions and symbolical actions in both^ 
the insertion of triumphant lyrical songs, and the like, and 
he cannot refuse to recognize most striking similarities; 
see Havemick ut sup. p. 191. ' They that be for the anti" 
quiUy of Uie alleged adsdtitions portions €i the book, are more 
than they that be against it.' I am persuaded, that Uie Neol- 
ogists have evidently the worst of the argument on this 
ground ; and this is a ground which they are prone to con- 
sider as one (^ Uieir choice positions for defence. 

(3) What example is there, among all the prophets, of a 
book so patched up by putting together six different authors, 
^VQ of them without any names ? Who did this ? WherSf 
when, was it done ? If parts of the book are so late as 
is alleged, why have we no hint about its compilation, no 
certain intermd evidence of it ? How can we account for it 
that all the minor prophets, even Obadiah with his one chf^ 
ter, should be kept separate and distinct, and this even down 
to the end of the prophetic period, and yet Isaiah be made up 
bj undistingaished fragments and amalgamations? These 
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sorely are serious difSiculties ; and they have not yet been 
satisfactorily met 

(4) In numerous places of chap, zli — ^xlviii, the i»ophet 
i^peals to his own predictions concerning Babylon*s &U, as at- 
tered hng before the time of fulfilment £yen Bosenmueller 
confesses (iii. p. 5, 6)) that < the writer, who liyed near the 
dose of the Babylonish exile, has assumed the personage of 
some ancient prophet' This same prophet adverts to heal- 
iUes and nations^ to which it would be very strange for a Jew 
in exile to advert to. E. g. 41: 9, where he speaks of Israel 
as being << taken irook the ends of the earth,'' L e. Ur of the 
Ghaldees ; which would do well in case he was in Palestinef 
but be quite incongruous if he were in Chaldaea. As to no- 
tions; Egypt, the land <^ Sinim (49: 12) i. e. probably the 
Pelusiotes, the appeal to offerings of swine (65: 4) which 
were made in JSff^ but not in Babylon, the frequent appeals 
and addresses to Jerusalem and the towns of Palestine, aU 
seem to betoken the presence of the writer in the holy land, 
and his familiarity with objects there and in the nd^iboi^ 
hood. Then the historical rdaHcns are to beadded to these. 
i^ypt and Aetibiopia are joined, and also the Sabaeans; 
45: 14. In 41: 11, 12, the active and ctisaUing enemies of 
those addressed are mentioned ; but who were they, dmiDg 
the exile ? In 52: 4^ the writer adverts to the past caf^ivi- 
ties of the Jews, and mentions only those of Egypt and As- 
syria. How could he omit that of Babylon, if it had taken 
place ? In Isa. 66: 19, the Jewish exiles are represented as 
being gathered only from countries connected with Egyptian 
or AjBsyrian sway. These things have not been satisflACtori- 
ly explained by the recent liberal critics. I am not aware 
bow they can be. 

(5) In chap, xl^-xhrii, are very many passages whidi are 
addressed to a peopte under the influence <^ idols, and who 
practice heaUien rites ; and they are reproved iot not pre- 
senting the (borings due to God. How could this be, while 
the Jews were in exile ? They served no idols then and 
there ; and how could they be reproved for not (uresenting 
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offerings Uiere, which ooald be lawfully presented nowhere 
but at the temple in Jerusalem? Besides, the people ad- 
dressed are represented as seeking foreign alliances. Could 
the Jews in exile do this ? Chap. 66: 3, 4, describes the Jews 
as (Hresenting hypocritical oblations and sacrifices. Haw, 
where, when, — in the land of Chaldaea ? Even Ewald feels 
obliged to concede (in Es. IE. p. 409 seq.), that he finds no 
marks of the author's being in Babylonia, but the contrary. 

(6) It seems to be evident, that the latter part of Isaiah is 
quoted or imitated by prophets who lived before the exile ; 
eomp. Nah. 1: 15 and Isa. 52: 1, 7. See also Nah. 3: 7 and 
Isa. 51: 19. Nah. 3: 4, 5 and Isa. 47: 5, 9. So Habakkt^L in 
2: 18, 19, comp. with Isa. 44: 9-^20. In Zephaniah are sev- 
eral passages of the same tenor. Jeremiah has strowed pas- 
^Bages through his whole book, which lean upon the latter 
part of Isaiah ; particularly in chap. 1. 11, which, one might 
almost say, are made up of extracts from this prophet ; see 
Havem. Einl. p. 180. Fmally, 2 Chron. 32: 32, not merely 
refers for authority, as to the Wstory of Hezekiah, to the Fi»- 
ion of Isaiah (chap, xxxvi — ^xxxix.), but also to an old book, 
the Bdok of the Kings ofJudah and Israel, which had drawn 
from the same source ; see HSv. 11. 1. p. 198 seq. At all 
events, when the author of Chronicles wrote, die book of 
Isaiah was a definite and well known book. 

It were easy to add to these evidences of earlier composi- 
tion — and of composition in the holy land. But my limits 
forbid. I would merely repeat, in the way of comment, 
what I said at the outset, viz. that the recent opinions re- 
specting adscititious parts of Isaiah, are embarrassed by very 
serious difficulties, which have not yet been satisfactorily met 

As to all the objections made to the early composition of 
the alleged Pseudo-Isaiah, on the ground that prediction, so 
long before hand as the time of Isaiah the Son of Amoz, is 
an impossibility, I have only to say, that this is assumption 
and not argument — ^it is amplj petitio principii. Even if, 
with most of the neological critics, we put off the composi- 
tion of that portion of the book to a period little before the 
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exile, it b still predu^ian ; for how coald an j one foresee 
what Gynis would do, either as to the destrnction of Baby- 
lon, or the liberatioQ of the Jews ? But when the composi- 
ticm of these parts of Isaiah is brought down Very near to 
the time of the events described, our sharp-sighted critics say, 
that a shrewd political observer might easily conjecture what 
would take place ; as Burke foretold what would follow in 
the train of the French revolution. It happened, as they 
suggest, that he made a lucky guess. But what if it had 
turned out, that the Babylonians had been victors, in the con- 
test with Cyrus ? < Why then (as they intimate) tiie Pseudo- 
Isaiah would have stood in no repute, and his work would 
never have come down to us.' 

In respect to this, and all that is like it, I have only to say, 
that it is not critical argument, but a mere result of the a 
priori assumption, that prediction is an impossibility. 

An impartial view of the subject before us, however, 
obliges us to say, that the recent critics who contend for a 
Pseudo-Jsaiaky are not wholly destitute of reasons, some of 
which, to say the least, ate quite specious. They ailege, 
(1) That the later writer does not so much describe an exile 
which ktohcy B8 one which is. In this state, he thinks, and 
feels, and speaks. He describes desolations in Judea and in 
Edom, which had already taken place ; e. g. in chap. IxiiL 
Ixiv, and elsewhere. He dwells on these things ; repeats 
them ; goes into minute particulars which savour of tiie At>- 
torical rather than of the prophetical. All this is contrary to 
the genius of any prophecy, which for a long time precedes 
the events described. 

(2) The mention by name of Oi/rus (44- 28. 45: 1), is 
without parallel. The fact of such a mention shows, that 
Cyrus was already on the throne. 

(8) Predictions so long before hand as the time of Isaiah, 
when Babylcm was a mere provincial and tributary kingdom 
belonging to the Assyrian domain, could be of no interest to 
the then living generation. Neither Isaiah nor they knew 
or cared anything about Babylon. It looks like mere sooth'^ 
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m^mg or fortime-UUmg^ to titter snch predictions at saoh a 
period. And above aO, how oould Ibaiah himself saj so 
much about delwetmice from exile, and dwell so long and 
minutely upon it, when he has said nothing of Uie Jews being 
carried away into captivi^, nor uttered any threats of this 
natmre? 
> (4) The whole strain is hartatorffy and addressed (in tMs 
fiha{>e) to those then living in exile. The writer addresses 
them as having present duties to do ; prays for them as id- 
ready in distress and danger ; and in fact adjusts his whole 
diecourse as if it were an efostle to the exiles. 

(5) The writer, in chap, xl — xlvii, iiqppeals to ancient pro- 
phecy respecting the Babylonish exile. In Isaiah's time, 
who was there that had already written such predictions ? 

(6) Why does not Jeremiah, when he predicts the return 
from exile (xxix. xxx. aL), appeal to the predictions of 
Isaiah, in the way of confirmation, in case they already ex- 
isted? 

These are the main arguments on whidi they rely, with 
the exception of those drawn from the impossibility of mira- 
cles, and from the style and manner of the alleged adscititious 
parts. A few remarks only can be made here respecting them. 

As to No. 2, which reacts the menticm of Cyrus by namse, 
the passage in 1 King 13: 2 is a parallel case. Afffiff^ in Num. 
24: 7, seems to be another. Besides, the name Ot/ru$ is, m 
all probability, like that of Pharaoh^ a mere nomen digwiUh 
tiSf applicable to more than one king. The proper name of Cy- 
rus appears to have been Affradate$. In case tiie matter is so 
understood, nothing more particular than a reference to a Per^ 
nan Jdng is contained in the prediction. In respect to No. d> it 
cannot be said with truth, that Isaiah and his contemporaries 
knew nothing of Babylon, and felt no interest to know any 
thing about it, after one reads Isa. xxxix, which contains 
an explicit prediction, that the descendants of Hezekiah 
should be carried to Babylon and be eunuchs in the palace 
there. In Micah 4: 9, 10, is a prediction (^ the same tenor. 
Of course this involves the destiny of the nation, (Micah ex- 
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press I7 applies it to the nation), as well as of its king. Is 
not this "saying something** about being carried into exile? 
And does not the deliverance which follows come in its pro- 
per place ? 

The hortatory strain, objected to the early composition in 
No. 4, would be convincing, if we could show that the spirit 
of prophecy could not anticipate future circumstances. Most 
of the exhortations are of such a nature as to constitute preach^ 
ing applicable to any or all periods, in those ancient times. 
The appeal to ancient prophecy (No. 5), does not necessarily 
involve anything more ancient than what Isaiah himself had 
uttered, or at any rate Mkah. In Micah 4: 9, 10, the Baby- 
lonish captivity is very plainly and expressly predicted; 
and Micah was a contemporary- of Isaiah. In respect to No. 
6, Jeremiah no more appeals to Micah than he does to Isaiah. 
The argumentmn ex sUentio has little force indeed, in a case of 
this nature. 

Finally, I deem it proper to add, that the whole dispute in 
respect to the Pseudo-Isaiah, is after all a matter of less im*- 
pcnrtance, in a theological point of view, than many have 
deemed it to be. If real prophets are allowed to have writ- 
ten the alleged adscititious parts of the book^ then the author- 
ity of the book is not impinged, at any rate is not impugned. 
But most of the recent critics refuse to admit the existence 
of such men, i. e. to admit them as being properly inspired 
men. But such as do admit of the real prophetic origin of the 
adscititious part (so called) may ask : If other prophetic works 
are of divine authority, why are not these also ? It is not pre- 
tendedy even by the better class of neological critics, that these 
parts of Isaiah were written post eventum. If written before, 
they are predictions. Merely as a theologian, then, I should 
have little to object to the compound nature of the book before 
us. It is in fact of little or no theological or doctrinsJ importance 
which way this question is decided. But as a critic^ I have 
serious doubts whether recent criticism has yet made its way 
dear. There are obstacles in its path, which it seems 
vath^ to leap over than to remove. 
10 
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In the meantime, it must be confessed tliat there are some 
obstacles in the way of other and the older critics. The gra- 
phic description of desolations in Edmn and Jndea, which is 
contained in diap. Ixiii. Ixiy, seems to plead strongly in £e^ 
▼our of the idea, that those desolations had actually taken 
place. Above all, the difficalty of sapposing a deep and pre- 
sent interest, which the Isaiah of Hez^ah's reign had, or 
could well have, in the reHum from the Babylonish exile 
when he has not anywhere dwelt at length upon the occur- 
rence of being carried into exile ; and the unparalleled length 
and particularity of the descriptions or predictions respectiiig 
this return ; do constitute difficulties, it must be confessed, ia 
the way of the older exegesis, which are entitled to serioos 
consideration. Such, it must be conceded also, is not the man- 
ner of most prophets, in regard to mere civU w pdUiad 
ev^its. Things o^ present interest and of impendmg danger, 
are for the most part before them, and are the sabjeets <i 
l^phecy. And if Isa. xl — IxtL can be viewed as coming 
from the pen of a prophet in exile, not long befcnre the return 
&om it, its gn^hic descripticms and its many developments of 
deep feeling seem to be more naturally and easily aceoont- 
ed for. Is it not possible, that another prophet, who also 
bore the name of Isaiah, lived and wrote at this period ? I 
must confess that I have sometunes suspected tins to be the 
case. Most knots which we must now cut, would easily be 
untied by such a solution. The principal objection to it is, 
that history has not said anything of such a man ; and it is 
diiBcult even to suppose that the name of such a writer, at so 
late a period, could be covered with entire darkness. Did 
we know that such a person lived and wrote, we might call 
him Deutero-Isaiah, but surely not (as recent critics do) 
Psettdo-Isaiah. The mistake of redactors in later ages, (in 
case there were two prophets who both bore the name of 
Jbaiah), in arranging and combining their works together, and 
placing them under one category, might be very easily ac- 
counted for, in such a case. I should feel some inclination to 
admit this theory, as the most easy and ready solution of the 
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^flkoHies, if it could only be rendered probaUe, tliat tiiek a 
person as the Deutero^haiah ooiild have lived, and writlea 
attdi a piece of compositioii as Isa. zl — ^Ixvi, and yet not hava 
been conspicuous in Jewish history. The lack of any notice 
of such a writer, is certainly one of the unaccountable thingik 

One general remark, which in my own view is of great im- 
portance in regard to the whole matter before us, I must 
mi^e before I quit the subject. It is only when chaps, xl — 
Ixvi. are viewed in the light of a great Musianic develop- 
ment — a series of predictions respecting the person, the woric, 
and the kingdom of Christ — that the earnestness, the pro- 
tracted length, the fulness, the deep feding, the holy entha- 
aii^m, the glowing metaphors and similies, and the rich and 
varied exhibitioDS of peace and prosperity, can well be ao- 
oounted for. The writer, in taking such a stand-point, uses 
the exile and the return from it as the basis of his compari- 
sons and aoalo^es. It was a rich and deeply interesting 
•ource, from which he might draw them. Any other solutioa 
ei the whole phenomena is, to my mind at least, meagre and 
vnsatisfaotory. On no other ground can I account for it, that 
Isaiah so long beforehand should have dwelt on an exile and 
A return from it, which were more than a century distant from 
him and his contemporaries. 

In regard to the book of Jonah, it purports to be the work 
o( Jonah the son of Amittai (Jonah 1:1); and in 2 Kings 14: 
25, we have an account of Jonah the prophet, of Gath He- 
■pher, a town in the district of Zebulun (comp. Josh. 19: 18). 
Of this latter personage it appears, that he lived and proph- 
esied during the reign of Jeroboam II, king of Israel, (825— 
784 B. C.) ; of course, at the time when the Assyrian power 
was just beginning to show its strength in western Asia, and 
might be dreaded by the Israelites. To him is attributed, by 
Hitzig and others, the prophecy against Moab in Isa. xv. xvi. 
And inasmuch as Isaiah himself appears to assign this pcMT- 
tion of his book to some other and older prophet than himself 
(Isa. 16: 14), no very urgent objections against this view of 
Uie subject seem to press upon us $ although I do not deem it 
necessary. 
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As to the prophecy contcuned in the book entitled Jonai^, 
(bnt little indeed of the book is precHction), there has been 
an endless diversity of opinion among modem and recent c<mi- 
mentators in regard to the matter and manner of this work* 
It is clear from Tobit 14: 8. 3 Maoc 6: 8, and from Josephas* 
Antiq. IX. 10. 2, that the ancient Jews regarded the whole 
book as a narrative of facts. It seems moreover very mack 
as if the Saviour had given his sanction to it as such ; Matt. 
12: 40 seq. 16: 4. Luke 11: 30. Most of the Christian fa- 
thers have done the same ; and the great body of the older 
modem commentators have inclined to follow in the same 
path. But not so with all. In recent times, the Liberals, 
almost to a man, reject the simple historical exposition of the 
book at large ; and not a few even of those who are more 
strict in sentiment, have felt compelled to regard it as an o^ 
Ugary or parable. 

The difficulties alleged to be connected with the book, are 
very numerous. First, the mission itself to a very distant 
barbarian city, the mistress of the eastern worid, buried ia 
luxury and idolatry, and looking contemptuously on all for^ 
^gners — ^a mission totally destitute of anything analogous 
among all the Hebrew prophets — ^is thought to be a serious 
obstacle to the historical exposition. Then comes a host of 
other difficulties. The sudden and unexpected penitence €^ 
the Ninevites, it is said, is incredible. More credible would 
the story have been, if it had represented them as taking Jo^ 
nah for a raving maniac. The book of Kin^ (2 Kings 14: 
25 seq.), which gives us some notices of JonsJi, takes no no- 
tice of such an event. Jonah, a prophet too, is represented 
as expecting to fly from the presence of the Lord, by going 
in a ship to Tarshish ! When the lot falls upon Jonah, as Uie 
cause of the tempest which threatened the safety of all em- 
barked, with the same indiffisrence which before had made 
him sleep quietly in the hold of the ship amidst the agitations 
of the storm, he proposes to be cast overboard. He is swal- 
lowed by a whale ; and after being three days in his belly, 
he is vomited up upon the dry land. The second admom- 
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I to ^ to Ninev^ iB eb^red. Hie ocHMeqvenees of tlut 
suasion have already been adveited to. Then oomes the rar* 
^^amg indignation of the prc^het, because Nineveh was not 
aelaallj destroyed. A gourd ecnnes np in a nn^e night, and 
gvows to sach a sise as to shelter Jonah from the baming 
hei^ to whidi he was exposed in his watch-station. Bat 
the next day, a worm eats it at the root, and it immediately 
withers. Jonah then wishes to die, rather than to see his 
prophecy nnfqlfilled. These circumstances, it is averred with 
the greats c<Hifidence, are all of them either very imfMrobft- 
ye or actually impossiUe. 

So they must have been regarded, it would seem, by many 
interpreters of the bodL ; for all manner of devices have been 
resorted to, in order to make out some meaning for it that 
would compcNTt with facts which the interpreter denned i»ob- 
able<Mr possible. 

The principal difficulty is with the matter of bdng swal- 
lowed up by the fish or whale. A whale, it is said, has not 
a gullet large enough to ree^ve a man. Then, it is asked, 
how could Jonah live in his interi<Hr ? How could such a 
monster ai^roach the land near enough to throw him upon 
it ? These and the like questions have been discussed, until 
it wouldseem that not much more remains to be said, or even 
invented. 

Of the Babbinical conceits about Jonah, I need say no 
more than to mention, that one of them is, that the whale 
swam round the whole eontinent of Africa in the three days 
during which Jonah was within him ; that he came bac^ by 
ihe way of the Bed Sea ; and that he went through the sub- 
terranean passage from that sea to the Mediterranean, and 
thus brought Jonah safe to his^ home again. According to 
some of the Babbies, Jonah had a not uncomfortable berth 
for such a long and rapid voyage ; and, looking through the 
whale's eyes, he saw a great many wonders of the deep. Be- 
ttdes this, he performed many devotional exercises. Even 
Josephus (Antiq. IX. 10. 2) makes the whale to throw up ihe 
prc^het upon the shores of the JBuxine. Others have inven- 
10* 
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ted a more facile solution of the whole ^Sfficalty. The whale 
"(yr , lit.^A) ia turned into a boat with a whole painted on U9 
9tem or how ; or it may be a boat of the whalers, as we spe^ 
of a whale hoot. Even Godfrey Less has broached such an 
exegesis ; Verm. Schrift. p. 161. So Jonah, after three days 
tossing, is represented as being driven to the land, and thrown 
upon it by the waves. But the difficulty here is, that the 
account of Jonah (1: 17) states, that the Lord had prepared 
i*hj y^ , a great Jish, to swallow up the prophet ; where the 
epithet great has of course a very appropriate meaning. B«t 
how is it with a great boat f Then again, the vomiting (KjJ^) 
upon the land — ^appropriate enough to the great fish, but how 
the bo€U vomited out Jonah, looks rather problematical. Oth- 
ers, therefore, not liking these explanations of the narration, 
say, that Jonah when thrown overboard found a dead fish, on 
which he got a station, and was thrown, at last, upon the lafid 
unharmed. But ^till, the swallowing up of Jonah, and the 
vomiting of Mm out, are lost sight of even in this exegens. 
To remedy this, ingenuity has contrived to make Jonah cut 
a hole in the fish, so that he could lodge in his interior ; and 
from this he came «ut, when cast upon the land. But even 
here, Jonah seems rather to manage the fish, than to be roBSk- 
aged by him. The view attributed to the feunous Von dfer 
Hardt, who wrote several volumes upon Jonah, viz., that Jo- 
nah put up a tavern which had the sign of a tffhale, is closely 
allied to this. 

Futile, not to say ridiculous, attempts are all these and the 
like, to do away the force of a narration, which plainly sa- 
vours of the miractdous* Not but that the whole matter, in 
respect to the fish, might be shown to be a natural possibility. 
The Oanis Carcharias, cooamon in the Mediterranean, can 
surely swallow a man, for it has done so ; and so can some 
other fishes. That a man should preserve life for a while in 
the stomach of a fish, under certain circumstances, is no im- 
possibility. Living reptiles often spend years in the human 
stomach ; some of them, moreover, are such as need air for 
■ respiration, (as indeed what living and breathing creature does 
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not ?) As to throwing up Jooah npon the land, thereare {Jao68 
enough of deep water up to the very edge of the sea-ahoray 
where this might be dcMie bj a large fish. The objection that 
the stomach of the fish must hare dissolved and digested Jonah, 
is of no weight ; for eyerj one acquainted with phj^ology 
knows, that living fiesh does not ctigest in the least in ihe 
stomach. The gastric juice has no power over it. And last 
but not least — the God who meant to punish, but not to de- 
stroy, Jonah, could arrange all these drcumstances, and also 
preserve his life^ in such a waj as is stated in the narration. 
The same God could cause the fish to throw him out of his 
stomach ; the Bible affirms that he did ; Jon. 2: 10. 

So would I say, moreover, of the gourd, and its withering, 
akfaough the latter circumstance is pressed by no special dif- 
ficulty. Its growth, however, must be supematucaL The 
panic, the fast, and the penitence of the Ninevites, are doubt- 
kss all circumstances extraordinary and without a parallel in 
sacred history. Yet surely they cannot be deaned impossi' 
hiliUes. The mission of Jonah to a distant heathen country, 
in his day scarcely known among the Jews, and not yet hav- 
ing made any incursion upon Palestine, is pudoubtedly one 
of the most serious difficulties that the book presents. The 
mission of a man who had such a temper as Jonah, to execute 
a commission so grave, stands next to this. And then — ^what 
was the object ? What was achieved ? What had the Jews 
to do, at that time, with the Ninevites ? It is easy to ask 
many questions of this kind ; but it is not so easy to answer 
them satisfactorily. The book itself presents us with no key 
to unlock these mysteries. 

I cannot much wonder, therefore, that allegory ov pardble 
has been resorted to by so many interpreters (and of different 
s^itiments too in theology), in order to explain the book. 
Jonah, they say, designed to teach the Hebrew nation to feel 
more liberally towards the heathen ; to ^ow them that even 
the latter were more susceptible of moral impression than har- 
dened Jews ; and to impress them with the idea that God 
was the comHK>n Father of all men— of the Grentiles as well 
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•ft<tf the Jews. He wrote this aUegtNrjyaslteyttrery in oidar 
lo aooonqtlish this end ; just as the Saviour atfeered the paM^ 
ble of the good Samaritan, and of the rich man and Lasarus, 
or of the sower, in order to illwrtrale and oonfirai certain mo- 
ral truths. In itsdf this exhibits nothing impossible or even 
improbable. Yet the want of all intimations of this natm?e m 
the book itself, is somewhat of an objection agauist this mode oi 
exegems ; although it has been adopted, for substance, by audli 
men as J. D. Michaelis, Herder, Eidihom, StaiidHn, Mejer, 
Mueller, Niemeyer, and others. In the Gospels, and generally 
in the prophets, the context gives us a key to the dle^ory at the 
parable. I am constrained also to ask : Can what the Saiaonr 
says about Jont^ and the Ninevites, be reeonciled with the 
idea that the book is only an allegory f The first spoatsm^ 
008 prompting o( the mind seems to be an answer in the neg- 
ative. Yet it is asked : Do we not every day refer to the 
Good Samaritan, and to the Prodigal Son, in the same way 
as if they were real histcmcal personages ? And in fact <me 
cannot deny this ; butstiU there is tiiis di£fer«ice between the 
two cases, viz., that in the Gospels the nature of the allegory 
is palpable. However, at s^ events, this method of interpre- 
tation is much prefeirable to one lately come in vogue, through 
Goldhom, Gesenius, De Wette, and Knobel, viz. that the 
book has only a few facts at the basis, single and credible $ 
while a^ the rest is a mythic romance — a narrative made out 
of floating popular stories. Jonah, they say, was a prophet. 
He uttered oracular threats against Nineveh. He made a 
voyage to sea; was shipwrecked; narrowly escaped the 
sharks ; returned to his prophetic duty ; but was indignant 
that his first predictions had not been fulfilled, and therefore 
wished for death, through fear of disgrace. So mudi they 
allow p& be fact. Then as to the mythic party it cornea^ as 
they think, from the story among the Greeks, that Hercules, 
at Sigeum, rescued Hesione, the daughter of La(Haedon king 
of Troy, from the jaws of the sea-monster to which she was 
devoted. In order to do this, he sprang himself into the 
monster's jaws, was swaUowed down, and there he fought 
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tiiree days and nights in his bellj, destroyed him, and came 
oat alive with only the loss of his hair, which had heen hamed 
Bp by the heat within; Diod. Sic. VI. 42. Ovid Met XI 
211 seq. Tzetzes ad Lycoph. Cassand. 33. Hiis myth, as some 
of the recent critics suppose, was combined with another, the 
scene of which is at the shore of Jbppa. There Perseus 
rescued from a sea-monster Andromeda, the daughter of king 
Cepheus ; and PHny (Hist. Nat. Y. 14) and Jerome (Comm. 
m Jon. I. 3) tell us, that the people of that place were accus- 
tomed to show to strangers the rock where Andromeda was 
chained, and the huge bones of the sea-monster ; [whales' bones 
no doubt]. Both of ^lese fables are united, and forthwith 
(mi comes the m^ of Jonah, So even R6senmueller. To 
this I have only to say : 

" Humane capiti cervieem pictor equinam 
Jungere si velit, et varias inducere plumas 
Undique collatis membris ; ut turpiter atrum 
Desioat in piscem mulier formosa superne ; 
Spectatum adnussi, risum teneatis amici ?"* 

What others may do, who have more power over their 
risiUes than I, is not for me to say. But for myself, I cannot 
do otherwise than Horace supposes his friends would do, 
when looking at the strange production of the painter whom 
he describes. Winer, (not restrained most surely by any 
orthodox notions from admitting neological exegesis), says, in 
respect to this mythical explanation : " It always must appear 
very improbable, that a Hebrew writer would have found any 
occasion of working over the materials of a Philistine Myth ;" 
Bib. Lex. art. Jonas. It is even worse than Horace's supposed 
picture ; and, so . we may emphatically ask : Eisum teneaiiSf 
amici f How it is possible thus to overlook the very genius 
of the Hebrews, and the nature and design of the sacred'books, 

* In English thus : '^ If a painter should undertake to join a horse's 
neck to a human head, and to cover with variegated feathers the limbs 
collected from all quarters } so that a woman beautiful in the upper part 
should disgustingly end in a black fish ; if admitted to such a sight, my 
fiiends, .could you keep yourselves from laughing ?'* Ars Poet 1—5, 
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and to suppose that the book of Jonah was written with mm^ 
Tiewsy and admitted to a place in the sacred canon — ^I leare 
fi>r those to explain, who have done the deed of making xxp 
the monstrous compound. I wash my hands of such hi^ 
treason against the fundamental laws of sacred criticism. 

Doubtless the question will be put bj the read^ : And 
what then, after such remarks on the exegesis of others — wha* 
do 70U yourself regard as the object of the book of Jooah? 
What estimate do you put on the narration ? So far as I am 
able, I am willing to give an answer ; but it must be brie^ 
after dwelling so long upon this book. 

When the Scribes and Pharisees said to Christ: ^Mastev, 
we would see a sign from theey he told them that <<the mem 
of Nineveh should rise in judgment with that generation, and 
condemn it, because they repented at the preaching of Jonah," 
and then immediately added that a '< greater than Jonah" was 
before them; Matt 12: 41. Luke 11: 32. Did he not mean 
now to compare one historical person and transaction with 
another? If the Ninevites had been known and regarded 
only as an imaginary people — ^the offering of allegory or ro- 
mance — ^there would be no difficulty in the case. The com- 
parison might then be placed on the same ground, on whidi 
we now place the conduct and person of any one actually 
living, when we compare him and his demeanor with the prod- 
igal son, or with the rich man and Lazarus. But the Ninevites 
are surely historical and veritable personages ; as much so as 
the queen of the South, who is joined with them in MaU. 12: 42 ; 
and the force of the Saviour's appeal is greatly strengthened 
by the supposition that they are real personages. Not a 
word from Jesus to make us suspect that he regarded the mat- 
ter of the Ninevites in any other light than that of a real his- 
torical fact Again, when Jesus says to the Pharisees aiKl 
Sadducees, who were seeking a n^n from heaven and tempt- 
ing him, that ^< no sign should be given them but the ^gn of 
the prophet Jonah," (Matt 12: 39, 40. 16: 4), does he not 
compare the abode of Jonah for three days in the belly of the 
fish, with his own abode in the grave during the same period? 
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IS: 40. Bi other words : Does he not compare one 
MtUirieai fact with another? It seems so. I know not how 
fD throw off the impresraon whidi these passages make upon 
my xdncL. When Fanl tells ns, in GaL 4: 24, that the nar- 
radve in Genesis coneemiDg the son of Hagar and also of 
fiarah as tdhgcrizedj we know where we are and what to ex- 
pect Bot is there anything in the passages just cited in re- 
spect to Jonah, whkh is ad^ted to make an impression that 
tte story of Jonah and (£ the Ninevites is an allegory f J£ 
there be, it has escaped my notice. 

The authority of Christ, then, seems to bind me to admit 
^be facts as Uiey are stated in the narratiye of Jonah. They 
ttre indeed strange facts af^mrently ; but not therefore untrue. 
They j^nly are not impouihiUtiet ; although I acknowledge, 
Tery readily, that tliey are improbabilities, when compared 
with the conmion course oi things. But are not all ndracUs 
«f this character ? Or, putting aside (as I woaM) absolute 
WMffnclfin inr^ard to the things recognised by Christ with re- 
•iqKOt to Jonah, do they not border upon the marvellous? 
Oertaialy they do ; but is all diat the (Hd and New Testa- 
ment contains, wfaidi is of the like character, to be tlierefore 
ijcjeetedf Nedog^sts say : Tes. But the believer in divine 
ftsvelation has no need to join in this answer. He may rank 
^le occurrences in the book of Jonah with other occurrences 
r^ted in the Scriptures, which are of a amilar, i. e. of a ml- 
i«umlous, character. 

So much iGc facts. Now for the e^eet of the book. This 
is indeed a problem of difficult solution. What can it be, 
iraless it is to inculcate on the narrow-minded and bigoted 
Jews, (th^e were many such), the great truth, that God re- 
gards ^e huml>le and penitent everywhere with favor ; and 
4hat even the haughty, cruel, idolatrous and domineering 
heathen, in case they repent and humUe themselves, become 
the subjects of his compassion and clemency, and are more 
acceptable than the haughty Jew, claiming descent from 
Abraham, but still the devoted slave of ritual observances 
and of his own evil passions? 
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So mach lies on die face <^ the bode There is no stnmgt 
doctrine in it, therefore, but a plain and simple traUi is il- 
lustrated and impressively taught bj it. No difficulty, indeed, 
of a doctrinal nature attends the work. Whatever diffieultj 
there is, it lies in the tenor of the narration. 

The only question over which darkness seems t6 a be^ 
liever in miracles to hover, is, how Jonah alone, of all the 
Hebrew prophets, should be a missionary to the heathen f 
And, (as connected with this), why was he sent, in the reign 
of Jeroboam II, to perform such a service ? My ignorance 
as to those things whidi would make out a satisfactory answer 
to these questions, can prove nothing against the facts them* 
selves. The time when he was sent, is indeed of no groat 
importance. — These facts, moreover, are in themselves so 
far from being impossibilities, that, if admitted, they actually 
help to commend the prophetic dispensation to our feelu^^i. 
We are heartily glad, to see in what nuomer the divine B^og 
recognizes the relation of all parts of our race to himself, and 
how willing he is to pardon the penitait. The unueual oo« 
currence of such an event as the mission of Jonah, and tin 
iq[>parent strangeness of the whole matter^ are about the only 
things, in the end, that afford any s^ious doubts or diffieul* 
ties to the believing mind. But I do not think these to be 
satisfactory or valid reasons for rejecting the hockf or for 
turning it into an allegory or an etlmico-Judaic Myth. 

But I must not pursue any further the examination of t^est 
particular works. I return to our Chaldean period of pro- 
phecy, which extends down to the end of the exile ; I have 
only to add here, in regard to the prophetic order, that wa 
have no history of any other than those prophets before 
mentioned. If there were men capable of writing such com- 
positions as the so-called Pseudo'lsaiahy then why, as has al- 
ready been suggested, is no mention made of them, no hint 
given respecting them ? Could men capable of writing im 
that manner, have lived in entire obscurity, while Zephaniah, 
Obadiah, Haggai, and Malachi, not far from the same period, 
are all distinctiy recognized and well known ? At least tlus 
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i9 sometlmig, which those, who feel so free on all occasions 
to doubt, may allow us the privilege of doubting, until the 
matter is better cleared up* 

In addition to the anonymous prophets already adverted to, 
(who are brought into being by recent criticism), another 
prophet, it seems, must be reckoned. Jer. 1. li. is thought by 
aome critics of nanae, to have been composed about the mid^ 
die of the exile, and therefore not by Jeremiah the well-known 
prophet^ who most probably must have been dead before that 
time. But the arguments drawn from the dictton, in this 
case, stirely make against this, if the whole of the resem- 
blances to Jeremiah are set over against the alleged discrepan* 
cie3 ; and there is no historical or criticid necessity of sup- 
posing the chapters in question to be an interpolation. 

If we turn now from this brief survey of the prophets who 
lived and acted during the GhahUan period, to a moment's 
ecmsideration of their characteristics of style, we shall be struck 
with the greatly altered tjoneof their compositions. The 
brevity, simj^city, majesty, and beauty of the golden age have 
in a Im^e measure passed by. The dialect, though still He- 
hrew in all its substantial elements, dififers much from that of 
Isaiah, Joel, and Nidium. Allegory, figure, symbol, and para- 
ble, are frequent almost everywhere ; and in fact they make 
up almost the whole of Ezekiel. Jeremiah has a great deal 
of historic matter, and is less inclined than his contemporary 
to idlegory and symbol; but still the tenor of his style differs 
so exceedingly from that of the previous writers already named, 
tiiat one can hardly persuade himself, that more time than is 
nsaally allowed did not elapse between the Assyrian and the 
Chaldean periods of prophetic composition. As to pathos, 
tenderness, deep felt grief on account of the desolations of Ju- 
d^ and still more on account of its wickedness, there is no- 
thing in the writers of any age which, exceeds some parts of ' 
Jeremiah. 

Another cireumstance should be noted^ !feistead of em- 
ploying jpoe^ry as the vehicle of instruction, which for the most 
port the prophets of the gc^den age did, the compositions dur- 
11 
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lag the period in question were generally in prose ; but not 
nnfrequently in a kind of measured prose. Habakkuk is in- 
deed an exception to this, as well as to the style in general of 
his times. How now shall we class Isa. xl — ^Ixvi. with the 
poetry of this Chaldean period, when the former consists of 
some of the most symmetrical poetry to be found in all the 
Hebrew Scriptures ? If the so-called Pseudo-Isaiah be indeed 
of later composition, it stands out as a singular phenomenon 
amidst the other prophetic remains of that age. A writer of 
that day, on a theme so interesting as that which is presented 
in Isa. xl — ^Ixvi, who could with such wonderful success trcma- 
port himself into the midst of the golden age and adopt its 
general manner, imagery, and diction, one would be prone to 
think must have had some merac^'ial left of him. 

Knobel alleges, that the prophets of the Chaldean period 
exhibit more attachment to the ritual Law, than those of the 
preceding era. What little foundation there is for this remark, 
seems to me to rest merely on the fact, that Jeremiah aad 
Ezekiel were both priests as well as prophets. How natural 
then that they should look somewhat more to the violated 
ritual, as well as to the moral law ! 

We have no history of the Jews during their exile, except* 
ing the hints in Jeremiah and Ezekiel respecting them. Bttt 
these do not disclose to us any particulars respecting any true 
prophets of the Lord, if such there were among them. In 
Jer. xxix. we have an account of several false prophets among 
the exiles, by the name of Ahab, Zedekiah, and Shemaiah. 
The two former were roasted by the king of Babylon in the 
fire (Jer. 29: 22), probably because they excited their coun- 
trymen to uneasiness in their exile, by false promises made to 
them. Jeremiah strongly denounces these false prophets ; 
and in a similar manner does Ezekiel denounce men of ^e 
same class, who were flattering the exiles with deoeitful pro- 
mises ; Ezek. 13: 1 — 16. In like manner the f^e shepherds 
of Israel, (probably false prophets, see on p. dl above), are 
severely rebuked in Ezek. xxxiv. May we not, then, in the 
absence of direct testimony, assume as altogether probable 
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the ooatiiHied existence of true prophets amoag the Hebrews 
m their exile ? False coin does not usaallj make its i^peai^ 
ance where there is no tme coin. The analogy of former and 
ci subsequeiit periods woaid seem to plead in favour of ^ 
position, that among the exiles in Babylon were more or less 
of true prophetical teachers. The people were humbled l^ 
this exile. They grew better nnder their chasUsements. 
Many of them sighed for a return to Palestine, and a renewal 
of their rel^ioue state and privil^es. And when they did 
return fixnn exile> in consequence of the proclamation by Cy- 
rus who gave them liberty, they had such men for leaden 
as Zerubbabel and Jeshua the high-priest ; abo the prophets 
Zechariah and Haggai ; £zra 5: 1. These, and in the sequel 
Malachi, contributed important aid in re-establishing the Jew- 
ish commonwealth and worship. We can hardly suppose, 
therefore, that the Jews were at any time during their exile 
entirely destitute of true prophets, althou^ we have no ex- 
plicit account of such persons among them. 

In 536 B. C. Cyrus attained to the sole regency of the 
Medo*Persian empire, and during the same year he published 
hid edict, permitting and even exhorting the Jews to go up lo 
Jerusalem and rebuild the temple. About 70,000 persons re- 
turned to Palestine {£z. 2: 66. Ndi. 7: 666eq.), the same 
year, in consequence of this edict, having. Zerubbabel a de- 
scendant of E^vid as their civil head, and Jeshua as th^ 
high priest. Great trouUe and hindrance were soon given to 
the Jews, by their heathen and envioiis n^hbours ; so that 
the re-building of the temple and dty was often interrupted 
and long delayed. For the following seventy-five years we 
have no particular account of their religious state, and only a 
few notices of their civil condition. Who were their pro- 
phets, if prophets they had, exceptii^ Ha^ai and Zechariah 
(Ezra 5: 1), we know not After Darius Hystaspas had 
come to the throne of Persia (521 B. C), i. e. some fifteen 
or more years after the edict of Cyrus, those prophets om- 
tributed much in stirring up the Jews to go on with their 
temple-building* In the sixth year oi Darius^ (516 B. C.)» 
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was this great undertaking finished. From that time down to 
the seventh year of the reign of Artaxerxes Longimantui 
(457 B» C— or as some maintain, 460), we have no historic 
notices in the Jewish Scriptures of the state of the nation. In 
the year just named, Ezra, " a ready scrihe in the Law of 
Moses, which the Lord God had given," came up to Jerusa- 
lem from Babyfen, hj leave of the Persian king, and brought 
with him between two and three thousand of the exiles ; Ea- 
ra vii. viii. Here Ezra employed himself for several years in 
the accomplishment of a refermatk)n both in worship and in 
morals ; for both of these had greatly degenerated after the 
death of Zerubbabel and Jeshua. In about ten years, Nehe- 
miah, the cup-bearer of Artaxerxes, by leave of this king 
paid a visit to Palestine, and found the walls of Jerusalem in 
a ruinous state. These he repaired, and being made gov- 
ernor (Tirshatha) of the place, he resided there some twelve 
years (Neh. 6: 14), and not only did he fortify the city, but 
contributed greatly to bring everything both civil and religious 
into a state of order arid regularity. In this he was much as- 
sisted by Ezra (Neh. viii.), who took the lead in all religious 
matters. After twelve years he returned to Persia, accord- 
ing to agreement, but within a few days he obtained leave to 
go back to Palestine ; Neh. 13: 6. There he spent the rest 
of his life. But of his further actions, excepting for a short 
period after his return, we have no account, and the history 
of the Jews after the Babylonish exile, ends with the doings 
of Nehemiah, i. e. about 484 B. C. 

It is said of Nehemiah (Neh. 6: 7), that he had appointed 
prophet* to preach in Jerusalem. Who these were, is not said, 
in the passage to which reference has been made. But that 
Malaehi was among them, sc£U'cely admits of a doubt. That 
he was later than Haggai and Zechariah, and lived after the 
bailding of the temple was completed, is quite manifest to any 
one who will take pains to consult and compare the following 
passages^; viz. as to completion of the temple, Mai. 1:10. 8: 
1, 10 ; as to duties neglected by priests and Levites, comp. 
Mai. 1: 6. 2: 1, 8, 9 with Neh. 18: 10, 11, 28--^ ; as to the 
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people's witUiolding gifts for the temple, coiap. Mai. 3: 8 — 10 
with Neh. 13: 10^ 12, 41 ; as to marriage with foreigners, 
eomp. Mai. 2: 10 — 16 with Neh. 13: 23 seq. ; as to oppresdon 
^ the poor, comp. Mai. 3. 5 with Neh* y. It would seem 
theo, that Malachi flourished about 440 R G. When he died, 
we know not ; but it is conceded on all hands, that he dossd 
tlie series of that very extraordinary class of men, the He- 
brew prophets. 

We have, then, after the return from exile, only three 
prophets whose names imd works are known to us. These 
ace Zeohariah, Haggai, and MaladiL But we find kindred 
spirits in Zerubbabel, Jeshua, Ezra, and Nehemiah ; and spe^ 
eially does it seem to me that Ezra had much to do with the 
republication, arrangement, and compleUon of the Jewish 
CSanon. But of this, more in the sequel. 

I have as yet made no mention of Damely because he was 
not a prophet among the people of Palestine, although bcNni 
in that land. He was very young at the time when Nebu* 
chadnezzar came up agiunst Jerusalem (606 B. C), and was 
carried away to Babylon as a hostage, by the king ; Dan. 1: 
1^—6. Most probably he was the son of a noldeman, or per- 
haps of the royal fasdly. We have an account of him in the 
ttnrd year erf" Cyrus (534 B. C), so that he must have lived 
to the age of eighty or ninety years ; Dan. 10: 1. He might 
be placed among the prophets of the third <^ Chaldean pe- 
riod ; for some of his viaons were before the close of the 
Babylonish monarchy ; yet some of them, also, were after the 
edict of liberation to the Jews was issued by Cyrus. Eecent 
criUcism has ascribed his book to some writer in the time of 
the Maccabees ; and some have even denied, that any such 
distinguished person as Daniel lived at the Babylonish court 
and held an office there. The writer of the book, it is aver- 
red, has merely feigned such a character, in order that he 
might compose a work suited to console the Jews who were 
suffering under the persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes, as 
the more ancient Jews had done under Uieir Babyloinsh QJ^ 
11* 
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pressors. Of eourse, the book of Daniel is ranked, by critics 
of this class, as last of all in the prophetic Scriptures. 

It would be inconsistent with my present object, to torn 
aside here, in order to vindicate the genuineness of the book 
of Daniel. It has found an able advocate in the work of 
Hengstenberg on its authenticity, Autkentie des Darnel, 
1831 ; and also in Havemick's recent Einleit, ins Alt, Tester 
menu Nearly all the arguments employed to disprove its 
genuineness, have their basis more or less directly in the as- 
sumption, that miraculous events are impossibilities. Of 
course, all the extraordinary occurrences related in the bodk 
of Daniel, and all the graphic predictions of events, are, un- 
der the guidance of this assumption, stricken from the list of 
probabilities, and even of possibilities. All that is said of An- 
tiochus Epiphanes and other Syrian mid Grecian kings, is 
propketia post eventum, i. e. real narration of events past, 
rather than prediction of events to come. Beyond the objec^ 
tions which are founded entirely on these assumptions, there 
is little, as it seems to me, to convince an enlightened and 
well-balanced critical reader, that the book is supposititious. 
After examining the subject with much attention, I must con- 
fess myself to be far from believing that the objections to the 
authenticity of the book can maintain their stand, before the 
bar of enlightened and truly liberal criticism. 

But be this as it may, it matters but little to the main ob- 
ject of my present work. All agree, that the book of Daniel 
was written a considerable time before the Christian era ; 
and none can well deny that our Saviour has expressly re- 
cognized it, in Mark 13: 14. Matt. 24, 15, as a book of pro- 
phecy. Josephus bestows upon it more commendations, than 
upon any book of the Old Testament ; Antiq; Lib. x. I am 
aware how much has been said, on account of the Jewish 
classification of the book in question among the Hagiography 
or d'^a*rtn3 . This indicates, it is averred, that the book was 
-composed very late, i. e. a very considerable time after the 
-other prophetic bo<^s, and that the Jews did not deem it wor- 
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thy of a place aoioag th^r prophetic books in generaL Hie 
questions to which these allegations ^ve rise, are of impor- 
tance ; and some of them will be resumed and examined in 
tibe seqaei. But nothing more can be S£ud respecting them 
at present, inasmuch as we are bound now to pursue the in- 
teresting theme that has so long occupied our attention. We 
must not take our leave of the Hebrew prophets *vdUM)ut sob- 
j<Hning a few remarks in respect to the ckarctcter of these extrch 
i^'dinary men. 

The mental endowments of many of them are sufficiently 
disclosed by the works which they have left behind them. 
There is indeed among them, as among the writers of the 
New Testament, a great diversity of style, and evidently 
also, of taste and capacity. The Spirit of God, when he 
speaks by men, does not create new mental and psychological 
powers, but employs those already existing, and acts by en- 
lightening and sanctifying and guiding them, still leaving 
each individual to develop his own peculiar characteristics 
of taste and mental endowments. But if there be any com- 
positions which in their kind exceed many of the Psalms, 
much of Isaiah, Joel, Habakkuk, Nahum, and not a few por- 
tions of Jeremiah ; if there ever have been any of any age or 
nation down to the present hour, which exceed them, I have 
no knowledge of such compositions, and do not expect to at- 
tain to such a knowledge. The prophets need only to be read 
with intelligence, with candour, and with some good measure 
of orientsd taste, (I believe this to be indispensable), to take, 
in one's estimation, an exalted, I would say the most exalted, 
place among the literary productions of any or of all ages. 

Other works of the Old Testament, indeed, besides Xbme 
which we of the present day usually name prophecy^ most 
probably came from the pen of the prophets. But of these, 
as they are anont/motis, I do not speak at present I shall 
come to the consideration of them, when we have dismissed 
our present theme. Let us now, at the close of this view of 
the Hebrew writers, teachers, and means of instruction, bring 
distinctly before us the question : 
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What UHM9 tke moral and reltffious character of the Hdrew 
prophets? Mjanawer must be brief; but I c»uiot forego it, «8 
their character stands in so intimate a connection with the 
rise of the Old Test. Scriptures. I most say, then, from both 
a general and particoiar survey of their history, that as a body 
they stand on a lofty preeminence above all their contempo^ 
rariesy whetlier judges, kings, priests, Levites, or the common 
people c^ the Hebrews. I speak, <^ course, of true prophets, 
not of pretenders, soothsayers, and fortune-tellers. Not a few 
of these, from time to time, arose and had a baleful influence. 
But the Mosaic Law condemns them, and the true prophets 
of God denounce them in unmeasured terms. 

From the first aj^pearance of Hebrew pr(4)hets on the 
stage of action, down to Malachi the last of the series, promi- 
nent traits of chiui'aeter mark them as a distinct class of men^ 
One sees in them, at all times and places, an animated zeal 
for the worship of the only living and true God, and a corre- 
i^Kmdent, inextinguishable, irreconcilable, steadfast hatred 
and contempt of all idols and falsa gods, of their worship, 
their worshippers, their rites and ceremonies. Conscious of 
the integrity and upri^tness of their own designs, the proph^s 
never shrink from ui^ng their views upon all around them. 
Do threats of violence, persecution, or even martyrdom, eo- 
sue, they never shrink back from their undertaking. It mat- 
ters not with them whom they are addressing, be they kings, 
princes, nobles, priests, Levites, or common people. Th^ 
have but one and the same message for all, and that is, the 
necessity of sincere and hearty obedience to the laws of God. 
Their courage and resolution never fail, or even seem to abate. 
Whether Nathan appears before David to accuse him of adul- 
tery and murder ; or Elijah before Ahab to remonstrate 
agdbast his oppression and idolatry ; or Jeremiali before Jeho- 
iakim or 2^dekiah to admonish them and their coirupt cour- 
tiers ; or Urijah be£6re Jehoiakim who persecuted even unto 
death ; it matters not as to the fidelity, boldness, zeal, and 
coQUtancy of the pro^^iet. They do not s^[>pear even to have 
asked themselves, whether they might not avoid persecuttou, 
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or danger, or death, by withholding their message. Eboo^ 
that they felt commissioned to say: Thus stxUh Mwoah* 
With them it seems to have made no practical diffi^renee, 
whether the message connected with their commis^on was to 
be addressed to the king on the throne, or to the beggar on the 
danghill. 

On the side of right, justice, humanity, uprightness, sin- 
cerity, true kindness, we Bxe dways sure to find them. The 
widow, the orphan and the oppressed, they are ever ready to 
succour. They spare none who violate the sacred principles 
of the moral virtues ; surely not those who hanker after idols. 
On the side of law, order, decorum, peaceful demeanor, we 
never fail to meet with them. Their zeal for the only living 
and true God, his honour, his worship, his ordinances, never 
coc^, and never permits them to temporize or hesitate, when 
any of these are in jeopardy. We always find them, more- 
over, to possess ratiomd and spiritual views <^ religion. Bites 
and ceremonies they regard as only subordinate means to an 
ultimate and higher eadi. Bigotry and snp^*stit]on form no 
ingredients of their character. The Mosaic rites with them^ 
are but rites^ and nothing more. That these were only the 
ihadow of good things to comey is the sum of all they ever 
said, or would say, respecting them. 

With all this, they were unflinching, undeviating pairtots, 
having the prosperity of their country most deeply at heart 
When kings and counsellors erred, and formed dangerous 
alliances, they always remonstrated boldly. They did not 
even wait to be sent for and consulted, on such occasions. 
Urged on by i^e fear of God and the love of country, they 
spake with entire freedom on subjects pertaining to the weal 
of the commonwealth, to the king on his throne even when 
his menacing executioners were around him, or to the raging 
multitude who were ready to tear them in pieces. 

With all this boldness, yea indomitable courage, they do 
not appear to have been rash, or impetuous, or fodishly prodi- 
gal of life by exposing themselves unnecessarily to danger 
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irUob they nu^l aotkipate. Mjah^ afW deUveriog las 
prophet meseage, fled fi^>m the faee of Ahab- and Jezeb^ 
wbo meaat to take his life ; 1 Kings 17: 1 — 6. The good 
Obadiah concealed a hundred prophets in caves, and supplied 
them with nutriment, when Jezebel p^^eouted them with 
relentless fury ; 1 Kings 18: 4. Elisha bars his door agamat 
the af^roaeh of an assassin ; 2 Kings 6: 31, 32. Jeremiah 
hid himself from the rage of his persecutors ; Jer. 36: 26* 
The like was done in other cases ; And so was it afterwards 
done by the Saviour, and by his «^stles. Yet when duty 
called, sufficing and death were met with equanimity and un-^ 
shrinking boldness, by these faithful nunisters of virtue and 
piety. In all this, they differed widely from the raving fa- 
natics, who now and then, in every age, make their f^pear- 
amoe, aod rush on death with a fool^hardin^s whidii makes 
no distinction between the claims of conscience and duty and 
those of mere enthusiaam and momentary excitement. 

To ha¥e maintained such a character, and this through, H 
may be, a long life, required an unshaken confidence in God. 
This the prophets d^ doubtk^ possess. They were con* 
•cious (^ something witlun, to which the world were straa* 
g»r6» and which, thdrefore, the w&tH did not well t^preciatofe 
Look at the demeanor of Isaiah, after having severely re* 
proved Ahaz for his lea^ie with the Assyrian king, and pre- 
dicted the overruning of the kingdom by the Assyrian f<»*cc8 $ 
he seals up the prophecy, and suspendmg his reputation and 
not improbably his life on the issue, he waits qmetly the f lidil* 
meat of what he had predicted; Isa. 8: 16—18. A most 
vivid picture is drawn in Jer. 1^: 10—21. 20: 7 — 18, of the 
agonies which this proph^ endured in the execution of his 
office, and also of the fidelity and confidence whidi he sdU 
exhibited. It would be easy to enlarge this portion of our 
sketch, by adding many instances of the like nature ; but^mr 
present limits forbid. 

It has been brought as a matter of accusation against the 
pao^phets, that they were rigid and severe, not only against 
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tbe keathdn in general, 'bat against their own f(^w eoimtiy- 
men whenever they betrayed any sjrmptoms of idolatrous in<» 
dinations. This char^ I do not feel much interested to re* 
peL If tbe Mosaic law can stand before the tribunal of criti* 
oism in respect to matters oi this nature, sore I am that tbe 
l^phets may maintam their position* Their prophedes 
against the heathen are to be regarded in a two-fold light, 
¥ii., in that of religion and in Uiat of poUHc$. The heathen 
were all idolat^s. They were of course naturally enemies 
to the Jews, who despised their idol-gods. The heathen 
aimed to destroy both the religion and the ni^ional indepen- 
4ence of tiie Hebrews. With the prophets, it was a question 
whether religion and the people of God should become ex^ 
tinct or not, when they contemplated the invasion of Jndea 
by ^e heathen* How could Uiey speak oa such occasions^ 
either as patriots or as worshippers of the true God, withool 
strong feeling and much excitement ? And with respect to 
the vicious and idolatrous among their own people, were not 
such far more guilty than the foreign heathen ? I know weli^ 
indeed, after all this, that the times in which the prophets 
lived stand chargeable with no small por^n of the alleged 
severity of this order of men. The all but universal persuar 
sion was, that strenuousness in urging the claims of justice, 
and in humbling enemies, was by no means a trsut in the ru- 
lers of a nation which could be disapproved of or eondenaed. 
The oriental world retain t^t <^arac^eris(ic down to the pre- 
8^^ hour. In Persia, they are even now wont to say, that 
such a Shah as Mohammed Aga Khan was the kind of king 
that Persia needed. In thdr view he was the model of a 
great prince. Yet this s^ne Mohammed Aga fairiy outdid 
Nero in atrocities. I do not say this in order to justify undue 
severity, at any time or in any age. But it is ever to be re* 
membered, that Jvda%$m is not Ghristianity. Law and Jtis- 
TiCE were inscribed on the standards of the Mosaic institu- 
ti(ms. We find there '^ the mount that burned with fire, and 
blackness, and daarkness, and tempest ;" we hear the trumpet 
proclaiming the law with a sound that shakes the earth, fiUs 
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the people with awful terror, and makes even Moses himsetf 
to tremble ; Heb. 12: 18 — 21. On the other hand, the first 
prodamation of Christianitj is the greeting of the joyful an- 
gels : " Peace on earth ; good will to men." How can it be, 
that the principal ministers of the Old Testament dispensa- 
tion, i. e. the prophets, should not conform to the tenor of the 
dispensation itself? 

And now, let the intelligent and honest reader compare 
the order of prophets among the Hebrews, with any other 
class of men, not of that nation only, but among all the na« 
tions of the andent world. With the priests tmd Levites 
among the Jews one may most naturally compare them. The 
offices of both orders were important to the purposes of the 
Mosaic dispensation. But after all, the priests were the min- 
isters o^ form and rUwd^ the prophets of substantial morality 
and piety. How little do we hear of the priests in the Old 
Testament records, excepting now and then in the way of re- 
proof by the prophets for their mdversation. Now and then 
a iMgh priest, a man of superior intellect, piety, and patriotism, 
meets our view. Yet these instances are few and far be- 
tween. How could the Jewish people take the same interest 
in them, as they did in their substantial and active religious 
instructors and advisers ? Occasionally, yet quite seldom, a 
prie^ is also a prophet ; and then, of course, we may expect 
from him a prominent part. But otherwise we find, that all 
the Jewish kings go to the prophets for advice, in their exi- 
gencies ; and that no affairs of state are regarded by consid- 
erate men as promising good, which havQ not the concurrence 
and co-operation of the prophets. Certainly it was on these, 
that all sober and pious people among the Hebrews relied, 
far more than they did upon kings and princes with their 
counsellors, or upon the priests and Levites. 

I would moreover solicit a comparison of the prophets, with 
the men of an dleged similar office among the heathen. 
What are the fidvteig, the 7iQoq)rJTcu, 'd'sanujtouy x^aiioX6yoi^ 
ovsiQOfidvTeig, ovsiQonoXoif wetQOffxonm, and the leQoaicoTioi, 
of the Greeks, and those of corresponding names among the 
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Bemans, in comparison with the Hebrew prophets ? T^e 
hef^hen prophets, (if we may so name them), made an off 
of soothsaying. They played all manner of tricks, and re- 
sorted to all manner of devices, in order to support the reptt- 
tadon of themselves and their pretended oracles. Cicero tells 
US, that two diviners could never look each other in the fa<J6- 
Without laughing ; evidently because both were conscious of 
the frauds which they practised, and of the success of their 
impositions. And where, in all antiquity, are they presented 
to us as the zealous defenders of real piety and good morahi? 
Where are their missions to guide and instruct the people ill 
BMUters of morality and real religion ? Superstitious they 
were, indeed, to great excess. The persecution and death of 
M who were opposed to their views, not unfrequently foll<rtr- 
•d any active opposition. But neither their office, their lives^ 
their favourite objects, or even their influence, at lecist iheW 
induence for good, will bear any comparison ¥rith those of the 
Hebrew prophets. 

To this extraordinary class of men, now, we owe most^ W 
not ail, of the O. Test Scriptures. What one among Hietii 
9^, if Ezra and perhaps Nehemiah be excepted, came wHil 
any certainty from the hands <^ a priest, who was not also a 
prophet ? Hence in tracing the history of the rise and pro- 
gress of the Hebrew Canon, it was necessary to bring b^r^ 
the mmd a somewhat full picture of the class of men wlio 
were active in its composition. They stand on a lofty eminenoft 
above all their contemporaries. They bear a character whidt 
the tongue even of slander cannot assail with any success. 
Perfect men we need not and do not suppose them to have 
been. But it would be difficult perhaps to find, under the 
Christian dispensation itself and among its ministers, men of 
more unblemished and exahed character. From the prevftil- 
iag vices of their times they plainly stood aloof. It woML 
seem that in some respects they even went beyond the let- 
ter, (yet not beyond the true spirit), of the Mosaic Law. I 
cwmot call to mind a sin^^e instance of poi'^omy or ^i^m^ 
bmaff4 among them ; although the Law of Mo6«6 allowed ait 
12 
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least the former, or at any rate did not f<»:bid it. The alleged 
ease of the polygamy of Isaiah (chap. vii. viii.), turns out to be 
wholly without proof or foundation, when the meaning of the 
prophet 16 strictly examined. The virgin who was to ooih 
ceive and bear a son, in case we insist on her marriage an* 
teeedent to his birth, is not spoken of still as the wife of the 
prophet, or as about to become his wife. I cannot doubt that 
the great law of monogamy, which the Crod of nature has im« 
pressed upon our race by dividkig it into halves between the 
sexes, was practically recognized and complied with by the 
prophets as a body. 

Such are the men, then, from whom come the books of the 
Old Testament. God has put an honour upcm them far above 
that which belonged to priests and Leirites. How could this 
have taken place, if the rilucA was, in his eyes, entitled to the 
most conspicuous place under the Jewish dispensatioa? 

It would be a most interesting topic of discussion, were we 
to pursue inquiries respecting the times, places, and manner 
of prophesying or preaching among the Hebrews. The cha- 
racteristics of prophetic discourse, its tropical Icmgu^e, ita 
gjrmbol, its allegt^, the manner of dehvering it and of pre- 
serving it, the impression which it made, the topics whidi^ 
were the most usual themes of it — all these and other matters 
in relation to the subject it would be delightful to discuss. 
But these bdong to sm appropriate treatise on the Hebrew 
prophets, and must, for the sake o^ brevity and unity of de* 
iMgn, be excluded from our present consideration. 

§ 5. Continued history of the Canon; hooks supposed to hear 
the names of their authors. 

It is time to in€|wre in what position we now stand in re*- 
spect to the Canon of the O. Test Scriptures. Beginnings 
as we have done, with Moses, the greatest prophet of all ia 
ancient days, and following the books down whose authors art 
Imomh ^6 have, according to the representations made above, 
the F^itateucb, Isaiah^ Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel ^or I can- 
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ftot r^ord this woric as supposititiotis), and the tw^ve Minor 
Prophets. If there be any exceptions to these, thej must bo 
some parts of Isaiah and of Zechartah, whi^, as we have al* 
ready seen, are thought, by most of the recent critics in Ger- 
many, to b^ng to anontfmaui writers ; and possibly the book 
of Jonah may have been written by a person different from the 
prophet himself. Whether this be so or not, is a question which 
belongs to the fecial criticism of tiie Old Testament, and 
does not a£^t at all the nature and design of my present un- 
dertaking ; for it is conceded on all hands, that even the 
anonymous compositions among these, (if such there are), 
■Mst have sprung from so called pr^keU^ and, with scarce- 
ly any exceptions, if any at all, from prophets before the ter- 
mination of the Babylonish exile. With us the question at 
present is not, what specific individual wrote this or that book 
of Scripture, or this or that part of any book, but whether it 
was written by such men as gave to the composition a right to 
be {daced among the sacred books of the Hebrews. 

In our historical sketch of the prophets, we have passed 
in brief review the works whieh bear their names, and in r^ 
spect to which we do not think there is any reasonable ground 
of doubt as to their genuineness. We now come to a second 
class of books, whieh, without bearing the name of tiieir ai>- 
thors, seem to ascribe their composition to particular individ- 
aals, in the inscriptions affixed to them. In consequence of 
this, I forbear to put them among the boc^s which all con- 
fess to be anonymous. Of the books now before us, some 
appear to be properly assigned, as to most ^ their contents, 
to particular individuals ; while Uie inscriptions prefixed to 
others are of a doubtful character. 

We begin with the first class of these. And to this class 
belongs the book of Psalms. That this was principally oom- 
posed by David, has been generally acknowledged. (I have 
found no one but Lengerke who seems to doubt or deny this). 
But there were several coadjutors, some <x>ntemporary and 
others not, in this work. Thirty-four Psalms only are with- 
out any inscription ; but the inscription, does not always give 
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^ name of the author, for someiimei it merely refera to ^a&t 
fisting outward drouiustances^ sofioetimes to the musie to be 
fi«)|^0Jed» and then to some special use of the Psalm. A 
part of the inscriptions is probably from the hand of redai>- 
ta«*s> and is not always ti-ustworthy. About one huadrei 
Paalms are usually assigned to David ; 8<Mtte of whkh p^* 
kaps are of doubtful authorship, and some most probably dU 
BOt oome from his pen. To Moses is assigned Ps. 90 ; t# 
Solomon, Ps. 72. 127 ; to Asaph, Pa. 50. 74—83, mahing 
eleven ; to Heman, Ps. 88 ; to Ethan, Ps. 89. De Wette 
himself concedes, that a number of the anonymous PsaUos 
may not improbably be assigned to David and his contempo*- 
raries. Ten Psalms, i. e. Ps. 42 — 47. 84. 85. 87. 88, are 
usually supposed to be assigned, by the titles, to the 8on9 of 
JKorah, I e. to Korahites, who were priests and sons of Leri 
The usual title is : To the chief musicicm, for the rnms of 
JCorah ; but rrp ^^h may also designate the authorMp of 
the Psalms, inasmuch as b aften, and even usually, stands be^ 
iore an author's name, as indicating the source whence the 
composition sprang. What inclines one to doubt that sense 
of the expression here, is the plurality or partnership vhwh 
it would make in the authorship ; a tldng literally impossib^ 
in compositions so brief, and of such a marked charades; 
Moreover, one might almost say <^ the Ps^ms in questicm : 
A greater than David is here. From one pen and one heart 
they must have come ; and that the authorship should be 
assigned in such an indefinite way as the expression sons of 
Korah would indicate, ^t a partnership in the composition 
of such pieces should be deemed feasible, are serious difficul- 
ties in the way of supposing that authorship is indicated \xf 
the title. 

For our present purpose, indeed, it matters not who was 
the particular author of this or that Psalm. The authors na^ 
med, almost without exception, lived at or near the time of 
Pavid. A few Psalms are unquestionably of later origin ; 
some of them were composed at the period of the captivity, and 
even aft^r the exile ; e. g. Ps. 8o. 106, probably 107. 126. 
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1S9. 187. 147. De Wette himself confesses it to be doubtfttl, 
wbether any of the Psahns (e. g. 44. 60. 74. 76. 79. 88. 119, 
reckoned by some as of Maccabaean times) are to be assigned 
to the period of the Maccabees ; Einleit § 270. 8d ed. That 
question I take to be now generally regarded as settled by 
Hassler, in his Oomm, Ortt. de PdamU Metcccib, 1827. £ich- 
hsm and G^senius moreover doubt so late an origin. Rosen- 
anueller unequivocally abandons such a position, in the pre- 
ft^e to his compendious Comm. in Psalmos, 1888 ; while, in 
explaining Ps. 74: 8, he again adopts it. The iact, that the 
book of Psalms was long in the process of formation, (if we 
begin with David, about 1050 B. C. and go down to 536 — 
457, the time at and after the return from the captivity in 
which some scriptural books were written, we must make 
more than 500 years for the period of formation), occasioned 
it to be compiled in five various books. Thus we have in the 
first book, Ps. i — ^xli ; in the second book, Ps. xlii — ^Ixxii^ 
in the third, Ps. Ixxiii — ^Ixxxix ; in the fourth, Ps. xc— cvi ; 
in the fifth, Ps. cvii— cl. At what particular time these vari- 
ous portions or books were collected and published, we do not 
know for certainty. But it is quite manifest, that in general 
the older Psalms, i. e. those of David's time, were first col- 
lected ; and so in succession, as Psalms worthy of introduc- 
tion were composed. Now and then some more ancient com- 
positions make their appearance in the later books of the 
Psalms, viz. in the fourth and fifth, which had been over- 
looked in the former compilations. If any Psalms were ad- 
ded in the time of the Maccabees, it would seem then to be 
nearly or quite certain, that they would be found in the fifth 
and last book. But as the alleged Maccabaean Psalms most- 
ly belong to the eariier rather than the later portions of the 
book, the improbability of their late composition becomes 
too great to support a critical belief. The early establishment 
of such musical choirs as belonged to the temple-service, both 
dd and new, would cause all psalms and hymns fitted for that 
service to be early and earnestiy sought for. We may there- 
fore, without any danger of erring, place the completion of 
12* 
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the book (£ Psalios at a period antecedeot to the death of 
Malachi, ^r it will not be serioaslj oootei^ed that anything 
hi them obliges us to assume that they are later. On the 
^^aestion, whether the anonymous Psalms were properly is- 
dnded among the contents of the sacred books, we are not 
competent to pass a judgment which is grounded on historical 
and minute information, since we have not such informatioiiy 
and cannot obtain it« But it is enough for our present 
purpose, if we can show that the book of Psalms, as it now 
is, comes down from a period near the death of Malachi. 
The contrary of this we may challenge any criticism to es- 
tablish. 

The book of-PROYERBS may well be referred to Solom<m 
as its principal author. The Hebrew is of the golden agiii 
and speaks most decidedly against a late composition* The 
titles which we find in Prov. 1: 1. 10: 1, ascribe the work to 
Solomon. Possibly 22: 17 — 24: 34, may have originated 
from another band, and been incoiporated by Sdomon. Chap* 
25: 1 gives an entirely new and singular title : " These are 
the Proverbs of Solomon, which the men of Hezekiah, king 
of Judah transcribed^ or copied out, ^p^PO^n . I understand 
this of transcription from some Ms. of Solomon, which had 
not before (so to speak) been published. The verb sip'HWi 
ornnot possibly be understood of original compositieny for 
nraris would be the word to designate that. De Wette und^- 
stands Prov 25: 1 as asserting, that the men of Hezekiah re- 
duced to writing proverbs that were orally circulated before, 
and ascribed to Solomon. But this too would require sinra • 
Be this matter however as it may, it makes nothing to our 
present purpose. That the composition is not late, is agreed 
on all hands. Prov. xxx. is ascribed to Agur ; Prov. xxxi. 
to king Lemuel, as taught by his mother. The time of their 
composition we know not. But De Wette himself, (always 
inclined to make the origin of books as late as possible), fully 
concedes that they could not have been written after the 
Babylonish exile ; Einl. § 281. 

EcCLESiASTES was regarded by all the anciente as a pro- 
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4«cti<m of Solomon. But doubts retpecting Mieh an origui 
kive reeeotlj been broaghi ibrward, BDd seem to be of simIi 
a nalure as cannot easily be solved. The title (Ecc 1: 1) 
seems to appropriate the work to Solomon. Yet the like 
language might be employed by a lat(^ writer, whose plan 
was to repeat the sayings and detail the experience of Sok^ 
mon. Peculiarly impressive does the book become, in re- 
spect to the subject of the emptiness and vanity of all earth- 
ly ot^cts and pursuits, when presented as derived from the 
experience and reflections of such a king, who was at the very 
eommit of human greatness. That this, however, beloags 
nither to the plan of the book than to the categCHy of realities^ 
seems to be made probable by arguments drawn from the 
matt^ ^md tnanfter of the book. The complaints, in many 
parts of the book, of crushing oppression (Ecc 4: 1) ; of tha 
exaedons of provincial rulers (5: 7) ; of the exaltation of low 
men to high offices (10: 5 — 7) ; of the {^resent as inferior to 
the past (7: 10) ; of the frequent changes of regents and their 
nnsuitable behaviour — all seem to betoken a book written al 
a very different time from that of Solomon. How singular it 
sounds, moreover, when we hear Solomon say : " I was king 
over Israel at Jerusalem" (1: 12) ; singular, I mean, on the 
supposition that Solomon was the actual author. Did any 
one need to be told this ? How singular for Solomon him- 
self to say, that ^ he was wiser and richer than all the kings 
in Jerusalem before him' (1: 16. 2: 7, 9), when David his 
father was the only king who had reigned there. The die* 
tiariy moreover, of this book differs so widely from that of 
Solomon in the book of Proverbs, that it is difficult to believe 
thiM; both came from the same pen. Chaucer does not differ 
more from Pope, than Ecclesiastes from Proverbs. It seems 
to me, when I read Coheleth, that it presents one of those 
cases which leave no room for doubt, so striking and promi- 
nent is the discrepancy. In our English translation this is in 
some good measure lost, by running both books in the same 
English mold. There is only a single trait of resemblance, 
which any one would consider as marked or noticeable ; and 
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iMs is, ihe smtefUuma or apathegmatiCc tam of the book. In 
tlos respect one is often led to direct his thoughts towiu*d the 
book of Proverbs, which abounds in, and almost wholly oon- 
insts of, sayings of such a sententious nature. Yet how very 
different is the diction and style of each book, in the original 
Hebrew. And then the general circle of thought is still more 
discrepant The philosophic doubts and puzzles of Ecelesi^ 
astes, and the manner of discussing them, have no parallel 
dther in Proverbs, or in any other part of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. They remind one of many things discussed by So- 
erates, in the Didogues of Plato. I cannot help thinking 
that the writer must have been a Hebrew who had resided 
abroad, where he had formed some acquaintance with the phi- 
loeophic discussions of the Greeks. So uni^pibe is the teno^ 
of his book, and so widely different from the usual circle of 
Hebrew thinking, that no very probable account can be givea 
of these matters, without such a supposition. 

As to the age of Ecclesiastes, critics have widely disagreed, 
ranging from Solomon down to the time of the Maccabees. 
But the appeal usually made to the language or diction of the 
book, in proof of a very late age, will hardly stand the test. 
Knobel, in his recent and much praised commentary on the 
book of Ecclesiastes, asserts and has endeavoured to show, that 
the book is deeply tinctured with Chaldaisms, and words of 
the later Hebrew. He even thinks that it savours strongly of 
the diction of the Rabbins and Talmudists. But the scores 
of his GhcJdaisms have been reduced by a later writer, better 
acquainted with this idiom, (Herzfeld, a German Jew, in his 
notable work, Coheleth translated and explained^ 1838), to 
some 8 or 10 ; and his later Hebrew words (some scores more), 
to some 1 1 — 15. The investigation of Herzfeld is so thorough, 
that appeal from it seems to be nearly out of question. And 
besides the fact, that the quantity of later Hebrew diction and 
Chaldaism is so small, we must take into view the additional 
consideration, that the Phenician language, unquestionably of 
the same character as the Hebrew in its basis, resembles more 
what is called the younger Hebrew, than it does the ancient. 
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Tbe young BJebrew, therefore, may in fact he mnf ML So 
Gesenius, after all hU invedtigatiofis of the Pheiucian ; HalL 
Lit Zeit. 1837. No. 81. 

There is notbingy either in the matter or diction of the book^ 
absolutely and exactly to settle its age. But the coarse of 
thought seems to indicate an acquaintance with philoaophioal 
disputes ; and the complaints of oppression, of frequent change 
of rulers, of the exactions of provincial satn^, and of the Unk 
and dangers of life — all seem to indicate some period of hi 
composition under the Persian government If the opinion 
of Josephus is to be relied upon (Contra Apion. I. § 8, which 
will be hereafter adduced and examined), £cclesiaste8 moat 
have been composed at some period before the death of Arta* 
zerxes Longimanus, i. e. antecedent to 424 B. G. De Wette 
and Knobel think, that the end of the Persian period, or tba 
banning of the Macedonian one, was the time. But there ave 
many and weighty objections against such a^suppositi^m, as we 
shall see in due time. 

The Caktioles present a difficulty somewhat like to that 
which we have just been considering. The Utle purports that the 
book came from Solomon ; at least if hs^id^ is to be r^arded 
as indicative of authorship ; which is usually the fact That 
it may be regarded in this light, so far as the language is coi^ 
oemed, there is no doubt But if the idiom of the book, 
which differs not a little from that of the book of Proverbs, is 
to be taken into consideration ; if moreover such passages aa 
Cant 1: 4^ 5, 12. 3: 6—11. 7: 5. 8: 11, 12, be attentively ex- 
amined, the difficulty of regarding Solomon as the proper 
author of the book will not be inconsiderable. That Solomon 
is the mhject of the book, there can be no doubt That some 
writer contemporary with him may have composed it, is quite 
possible, notwithstanding its idiom. The fre^ness of all its 
scenery seems to betc^en much in favour of such a view. 
The diction is neither Chaldaic or Aramaean in such a de- 
gree as to render this either impossible or improbable. Her- 
der and Dopke strenuously maintain the eairl^ date of the book. 
De Wette thinks the composition of the po^n may have beea 
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Murlj, and that it may have been only orcdly preserved for a 
long time; which, moreover, he supposes may account for the 
want of regular order and unity in the present arrangement 
of the book* But I cannot deem this probable, considering 
that the book obtained a i^ce in the sacred Canon. It is 
enough for my present purpose, however, that the book was, 
beyond any reasonable critical doubt, included in the Canon 
whenever the same was comfdeted. Josephus, at any rate^ 
appears most plainly to include it ; for without it we cannot 
make out the number of sacred books which he specifies. 

The theologictd scruples which have raised, or at any rate 
sought for, objections against the Canticles, "stand on the ba- 
sis c^ its contents. How, it is asked, can an amatory poem be 
a part of Scripture ? This question brings into view the main 
oti^jection which is felt against the book. On this question I 
hope to say something in the sequel ; but in order to avoid 
r^>etiti(m, I nmst omit remarks pertaining to this part of the 
subject for the present One thing seems to be quite clear, 
viz. that whoever they were that inserted this book in the 
Canon of Scripture, they must have regarded the work as of a 
religious cast. There is no other example in all the O. Testament 
of any work of a different tenor. If Ruth or Esther should be 
appealed to as exceptions to this remark, it would be easy to 
show, that both of these books have an important bearing on 
points of consequence in the politico-ecclesiastical history of the 
Jewish nation. 



§ 6. Continued History of the Canon ; Boohs which are 
Anonymous, 

Thus far of books supposed to be inscribed with the names 
of their author, with the exception of a few Psalms. We 
C(Hne now to those which are anonymous. 

Among these the book of Job stands the most conspicuous, 
whether we have respect to the splendid poetry which it ex- 
Mbits, or to the nature of the discussion with which it is occu- 
pied. Who wrote it f When was it written f When annexed 
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t$ iki Oanon f These are qnestioiis about which there has 
been and Btill is endless dispute. The main difficnlty is, first, 
the want of any proper historical evidence respecting its an- 
thorship ; then, secondly, tiie want of internal evidence of a 
definite and decisive character, as to the age in which it was 
written. It abounds in references to natural scenery, and to 
Idumaean and Egyptian localities and objects ; but this does 
not help to decide, wheUier it was written earlier or later. 
Its idiom, which abounds in Aramaean diction, and often ap- 
proaches the Arabic, seems to betoken an author who lived 
out of Palestine, or at least in a border country. But its Ara- 
maean idioms are not sufficient to settle the question in ^ 
Your of a later age for the book. Very much in tiiis book 
closely resembles the diction of most of the Psalms and of 
Proverbs. And besides this, it is an acknowledged fact, that 
nearly all the poetry of the Old Testament verges towards 
the dialect in question. The Aramaean hue is to Hebrew 
poetry J something like what the Doric one is to the chorusses 
of Greek tragedy. Nothing decisive, therefore, can be made 
out from this quarter, as to the age of the book. 

It is beyond a question, that the author of this book was 
acquainted with many of the Hebrew notions of things, with 
their opinions, their formulas of speech, and the like. With 
events in general before and after the flood, the book mani- 
fests an acquaintanee. But all this does not decide anything 
for certainty, as to the time in which it was written. Carp- 
zov, Eichhorn, Jahn, Stuhlmann, Berthholdt, and the great 
mass of English critics, give to the book a date anterior to 
the time of Moses. A number of writers have referred it to 
Solomon, or to some person of his time. More recently, Ge- 
seoius^ Bernstein, De Wette (first two editions of his InU*o- 
duotion), Umbreit, and others have set the work down to the 
Chaldee period, i. e. to some period after 610 B. C. De Wette 
now dates it earlier, (as well he may), because of Ezekiel's ex- 
press recognition of Job, in chap. 14: 14, 16, 20. Rosenmuel- 
ler (Proleg. p. 20) places it before Uie time of Hezekiah. 
Thus the whole matter is in a floating state ; but still, the 
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only qnedtkm reallj important to us at present is, whether H 
was composed either before, or during, the time of the Baby- 
lonish e^e. If so, it then was undoubtedly a part of the Jew- 
ish Canon, at the close of that exile. 

It is singular to see with what warm zeal the question about 
the <xjfe of this poem has been, and still is discussed. Not a 
few writers set about the work of discussion, as if the matter 
were one stcmtU vd cadentis ecdesiae. How can it be so to 
OS? Of what consequence is it, whether the book is older 
mr younger, if it belong to the Canon, and did belong to it 
before it was formally closed ? Not a few, moreover, appeal 
to the speeches of Jdb, Eliphaz, Bildad, Zophar, and Elihu, 
in support of doctrinal propositions ; just as if these angry 
disputants, who contradict each other, and most of whom God 
himself has declared to be in the wrong (Job 42: 7 — 9), were 
inspired when they disputed ! The man who wrote the book, 
and gave an account of this dispute, might be (I believe he 
wi«) insjnred ; he had a great moral purpose in view ; hxA 
how Job is to be appealed to for a sample of doctrine, who 
curses the dayof lus birth, and says many things under great 
excitement, I am not able to understand.. Are we indeed to 
follow him in the sentiment of chap. 14: 7, 10, 12? « There 
18 hope of a tree," says he, " if it be cut down, that it will 
sprout again, and that the tender branch thereof will not 
(»ase. . . . But man dieth, and wasteth away ; yea, man giv- 
eth up the ghost, and where is he ? . . . M^m Keth down, and 
riseth not ; till the heavens be no more, they shall not awake^ 
nor be raised out of their sleep." And are we to appeal to 
his angry friends, who are in the wrong as to the main point 
in question, for confirmation of a doctrin^ sentiment of th6 
gospel? The practical amount of the matter is, that those 
who refer in such a way to this book, merely select what they 
like, and leave the rest. They amiplain, however, in other 
eases, of doings like to this. They accuse the Unitarians 
and the Rationalists of very unfeur and unscriptural practiee^ 
in so doing with other parts of the Bible. After all, it seems 
to be quite plain^ that one might as well appeal to what is 
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said by all manner of persons who are brought to yiew in the 
GrOBpelg, as authoritative in matters of doctrine, because w^ 
thej said stands in an inspired book, as appeal to the speeches 
of Job and his friends for a like purpose. When will it be 
iHiderstood, that the disputants themselves were not inspired? 
Did they, moreover, all speak in poetry^ and all in the same 
east of poetry, exhibiting such a unity of style ? A rare fac- 
ulty of improvisation those five men must have had, if we as- 
sume such a ground as this. 

But I am indulging in digression. I return to our immedi- 
Ale object To my own mind, the strongest objection agiunit 
the great age of the book of Job is, that it is nowhere re^ 
ferred to in all the Hebrew Scriptures, except in the case of 
£zekiel ; and it appears to have produced no influence upon 
the manner and tenor of the Hebrew sacred writings. I am 
not able to conceive how such a book should have existed so 
long, and have produced no more effect ; for there is not even 
a single quotation of it, or a reference to it in the other 
O. Test. Scriptures. Not so with the Pentateuch. I must 
tber^ore believe, on the whole, that the book of Job was 
composed during the troublous times of the Jews, in the later 
periods of their kingly government Yet the fact, that there 
is not in all the book a disdnct and certain reference to any- 
thing belonging and peculiar to the Mosaic institutions, rites, 
sacrifices, and feasts, or to Hebrew personages, or history, is 
almost astounding, and seems to stand in our way when we 
as^gn to the book a later origin. Especially is this so, wh^i 
we consider that it was a Hebrew who wrote this book ; which 
beyond all reasonable question must have been the case. Yet 
it is quite possible, that the writer's plan definitely precluded 
jreferences of the nature in question. It was a part of his 
deliberate plan to compose a book independent of Jewish 
pe<Hiliarities, and based upon the more general views of the 
patriarchal religion. It is certainly easier to believe this,^ 
than to suppose the boc^ to be very ancient, and yet not be 
able to find a ^race of its existence or influence, until the 
time of Ezekiel. To allege, as some have dcme, that th^ 
13 
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reference in Ezekiel (14: 14, 16, 20) is only to an aUegoriad 
personage, and therefore proves nothing — is not alleghfig 
what seems to be very probable. Were Noah and Daniel, 
who are joined with Job, mere fictitious personages in Eze- 
kiel's view ? If not, it hai^dly seems probable that this pro- 
phet has united real and allegorical personages, and placed 
them both in the same predicament. Besides this, the Job 
to whom Ezekiel refers, seems plainly to be such a personage 
as the book of Job presents to our view. 

If, as has been alleged by some critics, the book of Job 
was composed by a foreigner, an Aramaean or an Arabiwi, 
how came he by such a knowledge of Hebrew diction and 
rhythm ? It would be next to an impossilnlity. Above all, 
bow came the Jews to admit the book of vl foreigner into their 
sacred Canon? 

Who composed the book, whether Job himself or some ^ 
his friends, we have no means of determining. Exactly when 
it was composed, we cannot decide for want of data. I sup- 
pose, however, that no one well acquainted with the book, 
will doubt its claims to a place in the Jewish Canon, although, 
before Ezekiel's time, we can find no certmn traces of it 

It makes nothing against this, that the genuineness of the 
prologue and epilogue to the book, and also of the speech of 
Elihu, has of late been often called in question. The criti- 
dsm of the Destructives, as I am inclined to believe, reached 
its highest point of culmination some time since. Its sun is 
now descending. Whenever it sets, I hope and trust it win 
set to rise no more. The same spirit which makes up the 
Iliad and CWyssey of^ fragments from a multitude of singing 
beggars brought accidentally together, has made up the book 
of Job in the same way, and with reasons equally good. The 
most recent criticism, however, seems verging back again to- 
ward the opinion of all ages and nations, which knew any- 
thing of the book in question, viz. the opinion that the whole 
of this book belongs to one author, and is one and but one 
work. The numeroskyoith^ book, i. e. the divisions through- 
out into groups of three, strongly favours the genuineness of 
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tlie whole book. Moreover the poem, without the prok^e 
aiHl epilogue, if not absolutely unintelligible, would at least 
lie, in every reader's mind, in a dark, oonfused, and unsatis- 
factory state. De Wette, as usual, not only doubts the genu* 
ineness of Elihu's speech (cb. xxxii — xxxviii), but also of 
27: 11 — 28: 28. Dovhting seems to be an essential element 
of this critic's literary life ; and he appears to derive more 
pleasure from it, than he does from believing. 

Upon the whole I am disposed to think, that few persons 
who are familiar with the course of the human mind in an- 
cient times, as to doubts and reasonii^s on difficult problems 
of morals or of the divine government of the world, will yield 
their assent to the probability of the very early origin of the 
book of Job. The main question of the book, whether the 
divine Being constantly and adequately rewards virtue and 
piety and punishes sin in the present world, is one that seems to 
spring from an investigation and a spirit of philosophizing, 
which is rarely to be met with among the most ancient He- 
brews. Ecclesiastes is full of a similar spirit ; but as this 
book is manifestly among the later ones, I am inclined to 
place the book of Job in the same age, i. e. in the Chaldean 
period of the prophets, or not long before. The diction de- 
cides nothing certain for any particular age. The almost un- 
equalled sublimity of the composition, the rhythmical perfec- 
tion of its parallelisms, and in general the whole contour of 
the style, would seem to mark it as a production of the gol- 
den age of Hebrew ; as also do its many resemblances of idi- 
om to the idiom of the Psalms and Proverbs. But if the 
German critics are in the right as to Pseudo-Isaiah, we have 
im eminent example in a late age of the like graceful and 
lofty diction and sentiment. At all events, Habakkuk be- 
longs to the Chaldean period ; and he has few equals even in 
the golden age of prophecy. So it may be with the book of 
Job. Great talents, enlightened and guided by the Spirit of 
God, will overcome every obstacle, and present us with por- 
t^'aits that breathe, and move, and speak. 

The book of-LAAns^NXAxioJitrs is without an inscription. 
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But from the most ancient times it has been attributed to 
Jeremiah, The contents, tone, spirit, diction, and style of the 
book, accord entirely with tradition. The Septuagint version 
has prefixed an inscription that attributes it to Jeremiah % 
which at least shows what tradition taught some 130 or more 
years before the Christian era. Josephus (Antiq. X. 5. 1.) 
also attributes the book to Jeremiah ; but he avers, that it was 
written on the occasion of Josiah's being slain by Pharaoh 
Necho. This seems to accord with, and most probably was 
deduced from, the declaration in 2 Chron. 35: 25, viz. that 
<' Jeremiah lamented for Josiah, and all the singing men and 
singing women spake of Josiah in their lamentations to this 
day." Similar compositions, on like occasions, we find in 
2 Sam. 1: 17—27. 3: 33, 34. Critics, therefore, have been 
divided in opinion, respecting the question, whether the book 
of Lamentations was written before or after the capture of Je- 
rusalem. I cannot bring my own mind, however, to a doubt 
respecting this question. That Jeremiah composed an elegiac 
song on the occasion of Josiah's death, as the book of Chroni- 
cles states, I have no doubt. It was altogether a subject 
suited to the taste and genius of this writer. But that our 
present book of Lamentations exhibits this elegiac ode, I 
must greatly doubt. What is there in it about Josiah f It is 
the holy city, its solemnities, its feasts, its people gone into 
captivity, the horrors of the siege, the famine and pestilence 
that ensued, and the like, on which the book dwells, and 
which constitute the whole burden of the elegies. What con- 
cern has all this with the death of Josiah ? 

But be this matter as it may, there can be no question that 
the Lamentations is a book which existed before the return 
from the captivity ; and it takes a place in the Canon of the 
Old Test. Scriptures, because it contains matter so deeply in- 
teresting both to the ancient church and people of God. Neo- 
logical criticism has little to say about the book, seemingly 
because it contains no accounts of miraculous events, which 
are sure to provoke an attack. 

We have yet a considerable class of historical books, 
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wbicb bear do name of their authors, but receive a name 
from the leading subject of them, viz. Joshua, Judges, Ruth, 
L and 11. Samuel, I. and IL Kings, I. and II. Chronicles, 
Esther, perhaps Nehemiah and Ezra. Of several of these I 
have already spoken. 

The book of Joshua is naturally divided into two parts. 
The first part, chap. i. — xii, contains the history of the con- 
quest of Canaan ; the second, chap, xiii — xxiv, contains the 
history of the division of the land, and of subsequent arrange- 
ments to provide for obedience to the laws. According to the 
account of the neological critics, it is full of myths [i. e. stories of 
miracles], of contradictions, and of a Le vitical spirit It is also 
pronounced to be a mere book of fragments, made up ofJElohtstic 
and Jehovistic [?] documents, and other scraps and traditions 
which had floated down to the writer on the surface of time. 
Van Herwerden divides it into ten separate documents ; but 
Koenig, in a recent work, m^ntains the unity of the book. 
This same writer also maintains, that it was written at or near 
the time, when the events which it records took place. Oth- 
ers place its origin at the time of Saul, others of David, of Jo- 
siah, and even of the exile. If we can place any dependence 
on internal evidence, (and why not ?) then would Josh. 15: 63, 
which speaks of " the Jebusites, i. e. the inhabitants of Jerusa- 
lem, as not driven out, but dwelling with the children of Ju- 
dah unto this day,** compared with 2 Sam. 5; 6 — 9, which 
shows that David thoroughly subdued them, seem to render it 
very probable, that the book was composed before the reign of 
David, or at least before his conquest of Jerusalem. Nothing 
can be more natural than to suppose, that a record would be 
made of the conquest and the division of PglesUne, soon after 
those events. How could the division and apportionment of it 
be rendered authoritative and permanent, unless by some 
record of the same ? That it was written after the death of 
Joshua and of his contemporary elders, seems to be certain 
from Josh. 24: 31, where Israel is spoken of as serving the 
Lord until after the death of these pei*sons. So the death of 
13» 
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Eleazar, the son of Aaron is recorded, (Josh. 24: 38), but not 
of his successor Phinehas. But if the book be ^o fragmentary 
as is alleged, then such declarations would only go to show 
the age of the fragment in which they are contained. 

Mr. Parker (in his additions to De "Wette, II. p. 188 seq.) 
has exhibited a graphic specimen of the usual neological rea- 
soning. " The book of Joshua," he suggests, " makes fre- 
quent appeals to the Law of Moses ; but this Law could not 
have been written until after the time of Josiah ; ergo, the 
book of Joshua could not have been written until after the 
same time." The main proposition is plainly a mere jpetiHo 
principn. But no matter : Delenda est Oarthago. 

The Samaritans, along with the Pentateuch, have also a 
book of Joshua, containing much of what is in the Hebrew- 
book of the same name, with additional fabulous matter of 
their own. "Was there not, then, a book of Joshua, when the 
ten tribes separated from the two, in the reign of Eehoboam ? 
Appearances seem to favour this supposition. Those tribes re- 
tained the Scriptures then extant, but never added any more. 
I would not deny the probabihty, that documents of several 
kinds are contained in the book of Joshua ; but that they 
passed through the hands and under the revisal of some one 
compiler, whose office or name gave authority to the book, I 
cannot well doubt. Many of the alleged contradictions and 
discrepancies are easily removed, on such a ground ; but it 
comports not with my present object to enter into the discus- 
sion of these matters. 

The book of Judges is also anonymous. The main his- 
torical elements of the book end with the biography of Sam- 
son, Judg. 16: 31. Chap, xvii — ^xxi contain an appendix, 
showing how anarchy and licentiousness were introduced, af- 
ter the death of Joshua, among the men of the following gene- 
ration. There is nothing in the diction or style of the book, 
which would serve at all to prove a late origin. But such 
passages as those in Judg. 17: 6. 18: 1. 19: 1. 21: 25, which 
attribute certain evils to the times, because there was no king 
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in the land, seem strongly to savour of being written after 
there was some example of an efficient and orderly monarchi- 
cal government 

The book is strongly marked with several pecaliarities. 
Except reference in the song of Deborah (5: 4, 5) to the ap- 
pearance of Jehovab on mount Sinai, there is nothing in the 
book of Judges that refers to the law of Moses, to the priest- 
hood, to the Levitical rites, nor to any prophets, excepting in 
one case (7: 8), and the instance of Deborah, iv. The truth 
plainly is, that the writer did not design to ^ve anything like 
a regular and connected series of history, during the 300 
years which are covered by the book of Judges. (De Wette 
makes them above 400). The peculiar sins of the people, 
Uieir exemplary sufferings in consequence of them, and the 
signal deliverances which they experienced under this heroic 
leader and that, occupy the whole book, with the exception of 
the appendix before mentioned ; and this stands in connec- 
tion with the general subject As to the chronology of tte 
book itself, I question if any regular and certain series can 
be satisfactorily made out from it 

The most natural origin of such a book would be, during the 
prevalence of idolatry in Judah or in Israel. A true prophet 
would seize such an occasion in order to hold up to view past 
experiences, as a warning to the idolatrous people of the dan- 
ger which they were encountering. That he possessed no- 
tices, probably written ones, of the past, seems highly proba- 
ble. Even oral tradition would preserve a knowledge of 
many things related in the book of Judges, which were of an 
extraordinary and wonderful nature. The tone of piety and 
zeal for the honour of God, as manifest in the book, is ele- 
vated and pure. Ritual services are plainly quite secondary 
in the writer's view. But idolatry, and oppression, and other 
vices he censures with unsparing severity. A spirit kindred 
to that of David and Samuel, must have animated his bosom. 

The so-called myths (jivd^oC) of the book are nnmerous. 
In other words, (not to speak with the neological critics), the 
extraordinary and even miraculous occurrences related in it 
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are not a few. Tlie stories of Gideon and Samscm, in 
particular, elicit a tempest of objections from recent criticism. 
Among all, however, who accuse the book of anile attachment 
to fables and myths, I find none who go so far as Dr. Palfrey, 
late Professor of Sacred Literature in the Theol. Seminary 
at Cambridge, in the tone and manner of criticism. In his 
Academical Lectures (II. p. 194 seq.), speaking of Samson, 
he says : " The character of Samson is but a wild compound 
of the buffoon, the profligate, and the bravo. With a sort of 
childish cunning, and such physical faculties as a fantastic 
invention has ascribed to the ogre^ he is without a common 
measure of capacity to provide for his own protection, etc." 
Dr. Palfrey, if I am rightly informed, has a great and un- 
conquerable aversion to such freethinkers as Mr. Parker, the 
translator of De Wette on the Old Testament Yet I recol- 
lect nothing in what I have read of Mr. Parker, nothing in 
Strauss, nothing in any of the neological critics of Germany 
which I have consulted, (and they are not a few), which com- 
pares with this scornful caricature. Bruno Bauer, (whom I 
have not read), if the reviewers fairly represent him, may, 
under the maddening influence of the potions which he is re- 
ported to love too well, have said some things more indeco- 
rous than this. I would hope, however, that such is not the 
case. How Dr. Palfrey can be so displeased with Mr. Parker 
and his associates for thorough rejection of the divine au- 
thority of the Scriptures, after writing such a passage as this, 
is more than I am able to explain. The writer of the epistle 
to the Hebrews, who classes Samson with such worthies as 
Barak and Jephtha and David and Samuel (Heb. IL- 32), 
must have viewed the character of Samson, taken as a whole, 
in a very different light from that in which the Cambridge 
Professor has placed him. Samson was not without great 
faults ; can it be proved that he had not some conspicuous 
virtues ? His zeal against heathenism and idolatry, at least, 
will not be called in question. 

The book of Judges, however, depends not, for its credit, 
on the judgment of Dr. Palfrey respecting the character of 
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Samson. It was, beyond all donbt, among those books which 
Christ and the apostles spoke of as being holy Scriptures. 

The first and second books of Samuel are but one work, 
seyered into two parts. The ancient Hebrews always reck- 
oned them but as one book ; and so of Elings and Chronicles. 
They contain the history of Samuel's administration, who was 
the last of the Judges, 1 Sam. i — ^xxv; the partly contempora- 
neous history of Saul, an account of whose death terminates 
the so-called first book of Samuel ; while the second exhibits 
the history of David's government 

It is generally conceded, that there is nothing in the idiom 
of these books, which indicates with any certainty a late ori- 
gin. In 1 Chron. 29: 29, it is said, that '' the acts of David^ 
first and last, are written in the book of Samuel the seer, 
and in the book of Nathan t^e prophet, and in the book of 
Gad the seer." From this passage, many in ancient and in 
modem times have drawn the conclusion, that the so-called 
books of Samuel were the work of these three different in- 
dividuals, 1 Sam. i — ^xxiv. being from the hand of Samuel, 
and the rest, (containing history after his death), by the other 
prophets just named. The fact that David's death is not 
mentioned at the close of 2 Samuel, would seem to import, 
that these books were written before that event But I can 
hardly bring myself to believe, that the authorship of these 
books belongs to three different persons. Much more proba- 
ble does it seem to me, that the author made use of the three 
works in question, in compiling his book ; while the concep- 
tion of the plan of the books, and the selection and associa- 
tion of the parts, are the work of one and the same mind. 

De Wette ventures to bestow some faint praise upon these 
books, on the ground that they have so little of the mytJdcal 
in them, and little or nothing of the ritual and Levitical spirit ; 
Einl. § 178 seq. The story of the witch of Endor, however, 
he thinks is an instance of '^ ideal pragmatism," i. e. a repre- 
sentation in which the author labours to account for certain 
phenomena, the real history of which remains doubtfuL The 
apparent predictions in the book, he says, were written jtJOfl 
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evenium. Withal, too, he says there is much disturbance 
and confusion in these books ; but still, that there is much of 
genuine history in them, and that the narrations are lively 
and true to nature, § 178. The chronology, moreover, he 
pronounces to be imperfect and legendary ; and he avers, al- 
so, that there are some contradictions. But Mr. Parker, his 
translator and commentator, goes still further in his critical 
remarks. ' Some passages savor of anthropomorphitic and 
mean conceptions of God ; unworthy actions are attributed to 
him ; there is a sacerdotal spirit in the books ; and a few mi- 
raculous legends are mingled in the story ;' Add. to § 178. 

That diflferent sources from which the writer drew, have 
occasioned some appearances of discrepancy, the attentive 
critical reader will not perhaps deny. Let him compare 
1 Sam. 16: 14—23. 17: 31—40, with 17: 55—18: 5, and he 
will perceive what I mean. The passage in 18: 54 weara 
every appearance of a late and very unskilful interpolation. 
How could David carry the head of Goliath to Jerusalem^ 
which came not into possession of the Hebrews for many years 
after this period ? See 2 Sam. 5: 6 seq. A fair investigation 
and candid judgment of the books in question, as it seems to 
me, will however remove most of the alleged objections 
against them. I except, of course, those objections which lie 
against all accounts of miraculous events. But it is not a 
man's m^tcoZ judgment or skill, which leads him to make ob- 
jections of this nature ; it is his a priori reasonings and his 
theology which move him to object on such a ground. 

At all events no doubt can remain, that these books were 
written long before the Babylonish exile. And this is enough 
for our present purpose. 

The I. and II. Kings (one book in two parts) contain the 
history of the Jewish kings from the reign of Solomon down 
to the exile ; and with this is incorporated the history of the 
ten tribes, from the time of their separation down to that of 
their deportation by the king of Assyria. 

De Wette allows to these books a prophetic origin. He 
payB that " the chief object aimed ^t^ is tp $et forth the effica- 
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cy of the prophets.** It is admitted, that there is a uniformi- 
ty of style and a general unity of design. But the neological 
critics, of course, are full of objections against the myths of 
these compositions. Some think the accounts are from mere 
oral and traditional sources ; others, that written documents 
were employed by the redactor as the basis of his work. This 
latter opinion is rendered more probable by the fact, that the 
book of Kings refers by name to several other books, as con- 
taining a more ample account of particular things, than that 
which the author of the books in question has given ; e. g. 
the Book of the Acts of Solomon, 1 Kings 11: 41 ; the Book 
of the Kings of Israel, 1 Kings 14: 19. 16: 5, 20, 27. 22:39; 
and the Book of the Chronicles of the Kings of Judah, 1 K. 
16: 7. From the manner in which the writer refers to these, 
it would seem plain that he considered them of the same 
credibility and authenticity as his own book. 

As to the time in which the books before us were written — 
the close, at any rate, must have been written late down in 
the exile ; for 2 Kings 25: 27 — 30 brings the history down 
to the thirty-seventh year of the captivity of Jehoiachin. In 
addition to this, the remark in 2 Kings 23: 25 respecting Jo- 
siah, viz. that " there was no king before him like to him . . . 
neither after him arose any like him," shows, that when the 
books were written several kings after Josiah had arisen. On 
the whole, there can be no good reason to doubt, that the 
compilation, as it now* is, must have been made near the close 
of the exile. The arguments mainly employed by De Wette, 
however, to* prove this, amount to nothing in the view of any 
one who believes in the reality of prophetic foresight. He 
says, that the return from exile is mentioned in 1 Kings 8: 
47 ; the destruction of the temple, in 9: 7, 8 ; the dispersion 
of the people, in 14: 15 ; and the Babylonish exile in 2 Kings 
20: 17. All these passages, however, I must regard as m^ve- 
\j prophetic anticipations of the events in question. But as 
he rejects everything of this nature, so he interprets the pas- 
sages just adverted to as being written post eventum. 

Who the author was, is not known. The Talmud attributes 
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the authorship to Jeremiah, But Jeremiah cannot well be 
supposed to have lived and been active in the prophetic office 
in the thirty-seventh year of Jehoiachin's exile, although 
Havemick adopts this view ; for he must then be at least 
some 110 years old. Movers supposes, that Jeremiah wrote 
an older book of Kings, from which most of the present one 
was taken ; De tttriusqm Vet, Jer, Indole^ etc There can 
be little doubt that, whoever was the author, his work was 
completed before the return from the Babylonish exile. 

The books of Chronicles, as we might naturally eypect, 
have been more vigorously assailed, than any other historical 
book of the Old Testament. De Wette made his ddut upon 
the stage of historic criticism by an attack upon them, in his 
Kritik der IsraeL Geschichte. He has bestowed particular la- 
bour upon them in his Introduction, occupying some ten pages ; 
which his translator and commentator, Mr. Parker, has, with 
a special purpose, spread out into sixty-four pages. 

The contents of the Chronicles are genealogies and Jewish 
history, from David downward to the exile. The history of 
David (1 Chron. x — xxix.) is of course a repetition, in the 
main, of that in the books of Samuel, but diversified particu- 
larly by minute accounts of Levitical arrangements. The his?- 
tory of Solomon occupies 2 Chron. i — ^ix, which stands rela- 
ted in the like manner to that in 1 Kings. The remainder 
is the theocratic history of the kings of Judah, rarely glancing 
at that of the ten tribes. It was evidently the writer's design, 
to make an appropriate history of only the legitimate kings 
of Judah, and of them in particular as they stood related to 
matters of religion and of the priesthood. He brings it down 
to the period of liberation from exile by the proclamation of 
Cyrus ; 2 Chron. 36: 21 seq. In 1 Chron. 3: 19—24, is a 
passage of genealogy, which brings us down to the grand- 
children of Zerubbabel, who was the leader of the returning 
exiles. If this passage be genuine, it will bring the book 
down to a period near that in which Nehemiah and Malachi 
lived. The orthography (scriptio plena), and the idiom 
of these books, also contribute to render probable their very 
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Ute origin. De WeUe (§ 189) reckons the union of the 
Chronicles with the Hagiograpky an evidence of late origin. 
But are the Psalms shown to be all of late origin, by the 
circumstance that they are classed with the Hiigiography ? 

The gravest objections which are brought against these 
books, are ^nded in their departures from Samuel aad 
Kings, in matters of a historical nature. E. g. when Joab 
numbei'ed the people, i. e. the military force, of Israel, at the 
command of David, it is said in 2 Sam. 24: 9, that there w.ere 
800,000 soldiers in Israel, and 500,000 in Judah; while 
1 Chron. 21: 5 says that the number in Israel was 1,100,000, 
and in Judah 470,000. In 1 Kings 24: 24, David is said to 
have bought of Araunah a threshing-floor and a pair of oxen 
for saerifk^ at the price of fifty shekels of silver ; in 1 Chnm. 
21: 25, David is s£ud to have given 600 shekels of gold for 
the same. In 2 Kings 8: 26, Ahaziah the son of Jehoram be- 
gins to reign at the age of twentj^two ; according to 2 Chroo. 
22: 2 he b^ins at the age of forty-two, this book thus making 
him two years older than his father, who died at the age of 
forty, 2 Chron. 21: 20, In 1 Kings 5: 16, the overseers of 
temple- work are said to be 3,300 ; in 2 Chron. 2: 2, they are 
estimated at 3,600. In 1 Kings 15: 32, it is said that << there 
was war between Asa and Baasha king of Israel all their 
0lay$r in 2 Chron. 14: 1 it is said, that under the same king 
Asa ^^ the land had rest ten years ;" and after the invasion 
by Zerah the Ethiopian, that *< there was no more war unto tilie 
thirty-fifth year of his [Asa's] reign." In 2 Chron. 14: 2, 8, 
it is said of Asa, that << he did that which was good and right 
in the eyes of the Lford ; for he took away the altars of the 
strange gods, and the high places, and brake down the im- 
ages, and cut down the groves" (comp. 6. 5) ; in 2 Chron. 15: 
17 it is said, that ^' the high places were not taken away out 
of IsraeL" Possibly the latter may mean * out of the land of the 
ten tribes ;' but I cannot think this is probable, for Asa had ]m> 
eontrol over that land. In 1 Elings 7: 15, the two pillars of 
brass for the temple are siud to be eighteen cubits in hei^ ; 
14 
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in 2 Chron. 8: 15 they are represented as thirty-ive cabits 
high ; and the like in some other cases. 

Besides these and similar discrepancies, the statement of 
mmibers occasionally wears the air of something very extraor^ 
dinary. E. g. in 2 Chron. 28: 5 seq., which gives an account 
of the invasion of Judah by Fekah king of Israel and ReziH 
king of Syria, it is stated that << Fekah slew 120,000 men of 
Judah in one day, all valiant men." In this connection we 
may also note, that Ahaz was twenty years old when he be- 
gan to reign (2 Chron. 28: 1) ; that in the next year of his 
reign the invasion of Fekah took place, in which (as is said in 
2 Chron. 28: 7) a « mighty man of Ephraim [one of Fekah's 
captains] slew Maaseiah the king's son,** How could Ahaz, 
then twenty-one years of age, have a son old enough to bear 
arms ? The implication seems to be such ; and yet the mean- 
ing may simply be, that Fekah's captain destroyed one of 
the roysd progeny (not in %itns) ; and this is quite possible, 
as marriages often take place in the East, when the husband 
is only some fifteen or sixteen years old. In 2 Chron. 13: 17 
it is stated^ that Abijah king of Judah smote of the children 
of Israel who were led on by Jeroboam, " 500,000 chosen 
men," in one rencontre. Could the ten tribes have possibly 
furnished such an army as this, from their population and lim- 
its at that time ? The army of Asa with which he went out 
to battle against Zerah the Ethiopian, is said (2 Chron. 14: 
8) to be " 300,000 men out of Judah, and 280,000 out of 
Benjamin, mighty men of valour," i. e. five hundred and 
eighty thousand soldiers from only the tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin. This would require the population of these tribes, 
at that time, to consist of two and a half or three millions at 
least. Could one half of this number have been supported in 
the small tract of land — small at any rate as to fertile land — 
within the borders of Judah and Benjamin ? 1 Chron. 22: 14 
represents David as having collected for the use of the tem- 
ple, 100,000 talents of gold and 1,000^000 talents ^ silver; 
which, according to the generally accredited reckoning of 
Kichard, the bishop of Feterborough, are equivalent, the gold 
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to dOO,000,000 pounds steriing, and the silver to 353 millions ; 
the whole sum amounts to 853 millions of pounds sterling, 
i. e. about 4,265,000,000 dollars. The precious metals must 
have been more plentiful at thi^ time, than they ever have 
been since, to render it possible for the king of a country some 
150 (possibly at that time some 200) miles in length and from 
70 to 90 in breadth, to have amassed such an unexampled 
sum as this. The conquests of David, although somewhat 
extensive, were still limited to countries not rich in the pre- 
cious metals. 

Such are some of the difficulties that meet us in the books 
of Chronicles. But even these are not all. There seems, 
at least at first view, to be a design, on the part of the com- 
piler of these books, to cast into the shade, or to keep out of 
view, some tlungs which would detract from the character of 
the persons who are concerned with them. In the account of 
David's domestic relations (1 Chron. 14: 8), no mention is 
made of his concubines ; which last are mentioned in 2 Sam. 
5: 13. In 2 Sam. 8: 2, David is represented, after conquer- 
ing Moab, as ^ measuring with two lines to put to death, and 
with one full line to keep alive," i. e. as putting to a violent 
death two thirds of its inhabitants ; in 1 Chron. 18: 3, this 
circumstance is altogether omitted. The Chronicles make no 
mention of David's adultery and murder, in the matter of 
Bathsheba and Uriah, so particularly related in 2 Sam. 11: 2 — 
12: 26. Little or nothing is sjud in the Chronicles respecting 
David's troubles on account of Ammon, Absalom, and the re- 
bellious Ahithophel and others. Nothing is said in the Chroni- 
cles of Solomon's 700 wives and 300 concubines, nor of their 
causing him to apostatize ; nothing of his building temples 
for them around Jerusalem to Chemosh and Moloch ; nothing 
of fdl the disturbances that ensued, caused by Hadad, Jero- 
boam, and others ; all of which are so fully related in 1 Kings 
xi. In respect to the impious and tyrannical Manasseh, the 
book of Kings (2 Kings 21: 16. 24: 4) twice mentions his 
^< shedding very much innocent blood, till he had filled Jeru- 
salem from one end to the other ;" all of which the book of 
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Oironicles omits (2 Chron. xxiii); and moreover, it gives an a6- 
ooant of Manasseh's penitence, and of his efforts to restore the 
worship of the true God (2 Chron. 24: 11—17), all of which 
b omitted in the book of Kings. Like to these traits are 
many other things in the Chronicles ; and circomstances such 
as these serve to show the peculiar texture of these books. 

The genealogies in 1 Chron. i-*ix. present a variety of dif- 
ficulties, being quite incomplete in many cases, and apparently 
Rl variance with some other portions of the Scriptures in oth- 
ers. Indeed it is very difficult to discover the specific object 
of these genealogies, unless indeed it was to show the descent 
of some leading families who had returned from the exile. 

We need not wonder, under these circumstances, that thoso 
who speak so freely about other historical books of the OW 
Testament, here find occasion to utter much of disapprobaticm, 
and sometimes even to say what is lacking in decorum. £. g. 
Mr. Parker, in his edition of De Wette, intimates (11. p. 294)? 
that the historian who could omit so many notable offences of 
kings, as the autlunr of the Chronicles has done, ^ must writ« 
with some other design than that of telling the whole truth.'' 
He even makes himself merry with some of the alleged mis- 
takes of the Chronicler, (as he calls the author). ^^An amusinff 
mistake occurs," says he (II. p. 268), "in 1 Chron. 11: ^ 
as compared with 2 Sam. 23: 21." The cream of the jest is, 
that in the book of Samuel it is said of Benaiah, that '' he sle# 
an Egyptian, a man of remarkable appearance" (H!>5*^tt 'i©^.)* 
while the passage in Chronicles says, that " he slew an Egyp- 
tian, a man of great stature, five cubits high." Now what part 
4^ this it is which Mr* Parker pronounces amming, I do not 
readily perceive. I can easily see that five cubits = 7 J feet, 
is an uncommon height for a man ; yet this is not without a 
parallel, or rather it is even surpassed, e. g. by the Kentucky 
giant, in our own day. That a man of this height might be 
called a man of aspect (11x79 tt3''«, for ^K is plainly implied 
here), as the writer of the Kings has called him, in a military 
respect, (which ifl what the passage clearly has in view), there 
is no good reason to deny. The Latin aspectahilia would give 
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the exact meaning ; whUe Mr. Parker has translated it, re- 
tpectable man I That the writer of the Chronicles might choose 
to state with particularity the height of the Egyptian, rath^ 
than to say (as in the book of Kings) that he was a man of 
aspect^ conveys to my mind no impression which is specially 
amtmng, I cannot even suppose a mistake on the part of the 
Chromder, as to the import of nx'na in Kings. I can only 
see, that one writer meant to characterize the Egyptian as a 
man of remarkable appearance, while the other gives us the 
specific quality which made him remarkable. After all, there 
is something to amu8e us in respect to this matter ; and that is, 
that Mr. Parker has translated the passage which means as- 
pectahilU as if it meant venerandm. And this is the criticism, 
then, which looks at the book of Chronicles with scorn ! 

To be brirf: De Wette and most of the Neologists in eriti- 
dsm who sympathize with him, consider and tre£^ the books 
of the Chronicles as a mere farrago of scraps, made up partly 
from written records, partly from tradition, partly by a su- 
perstitious reverence for the priesthood and the ritual law, 
and partly by the vain-glorious boastings of a Jew in respect 
to the royal race of David and the tribes which adhered to 
the Davidic dynasty. Hence they give httle credit indeed to 
the testimony of these books. 

The devout and reverential reader of the Old Testament, 
has, it must be confessed, some difficulties of a serious nature 
to encounter, in regard to such things in the Chronicles as 
have been pointed out. The tyro in matters of sacred criti- 
cism must certainly feel, that he has a somewhat formidable 
ta^ before him ; specially if he adopts the theory of plenary 
v^bal inspiration. I will state in a few words what my own 
impressions are ; for I have already dwelt so long on these 
books, that I must not say mueh more. 

I cannot well doubt, that the Chronicles are the last of all 
the historical books, possibly with the exception of Ezra, Ne- 
hemiah, and Esther. That they were written by some Jew, 
for the use of the renewed Israelitish Commonwealth, and 
that the author was a priest or Levite, seem to me, all things 
14* 
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considered, to be nearly certain. Let any one pemse the 
prophecy of Malachi, written about the same period as tb^ 
Chronicles, and he will find it filled with grievous complaints 
of the neglect and contempt of the Mosaic ritual, exhibited by 
the Jews. The prophet complains that they offer the lame, 
the blind, and the sick, in sacrifice ; that they have snnfibd at 
the offerings to the Lord ; that they have robbed God in 
tithes and offerings, besides being guilty of many other sins. 
It was not unnatural that some pious priest, or Levite, or pro- 
phet, should assay to remedy these evils, by giving a particu- 
lar history of past well known and renowned kings, as to the 
efforts which they made to carry the Mosaic institutions into 
practice. Hence the enlarged account of all David's arrange- 
ments in respect to the ark of God, the sacrifices, the prieste 
amd Levites, the singers and porters of the temple, and the 
like ; 1 Chron. xv — xxvii. The same is true in regard to 
Solomon, 2 Chron, i — ix ; in regard to Abijah, 2 Chron. xiH ; 
Asa, ch. XV ; Jehoshaphat, ch. xvii. seq. ; Joash, ch. xxiv ; 
Uzziah, ch. xxvi ; Hezekiah, ch. xxix seq. ; and Josiah, ch. 
xxxiv. A prominence is consequently given to things of this 
nature, which is wanting in the books of Kings, for this was writ- 
ten earlier and in different circumstances. The sacred writers 
of the Old Testament and the New adapt their works to the 
wants of the times in which they live. Why should they not ? 
It lies then upon the face of the books of Chronicles, that they 
were composed with special reference to the state of the times, 
as to the Mosaic worship and ri tes. This will account for a great 
portion of the differences in the narrations between this and the 
books of Kings. It is equally plain, that the history of the ten 
tribes, the trnti-Damdic government, is purposely omitted. The 
writer found so little to his purpose in the examples of the 
kings of Israel, with respect to the Mosaic religion, that he 
chose wholly to omit them. Moreover, as it respects the kings 
of Judah, it is plain that the writer did not purpose to give a 
ffdl history. His work is rather what the Sept. Version names 
it, viz. nagaXsiTTOfiefa, i. e. Supplement, or tkinffs that rematny 
that is, remain to be recorded. The fi-ame^woA of his hi»t<Mry 
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kof eonrse the same as that of Judah in the hooks of Kings ; 
hot for* particular purpose he has given to it a different fin- 
ishing or costnme. It is no more true of Kings and Chroni- 
eles, that what one of them omits is to he considered as fahu- 
lous or unworthy of credit, than it is of the Gospels. Silence 
proves nothing, unless in peculiar cases. There is even noth- 
ing particuWly improhahle, in all the accounts which the 
Chronicles give us, of the arrangements in respect to religious 
matters made by many of the kings of Judah. 

With these considerations in view, we can easily account 
for the often v£uying narrations in the Kings and Chronicles. 
It ought no more to offend us, than it offends a believer of the 
Q^spels, when he finds such a wonderful variety as there is 
in the style of John and of Luke. Beyond this, however, 
we have seen that there are apparent contradictions between 
the Kings and Chronicles, and some apparent inaccuracies in 
the latter. We cannot refuse to acknowledge this ; for we 
see with our own eyes. It is simply a question of fact, not 
of theological opinion or theory. Facts which are presented 
lo us in a record, cannot be altered by any doctrinal theory 
which we may devise or maintain. 

That the present book of Chronicles is in a somewhat im- 
perfect state, I must regard as true. Otherwise, how could 
Amaziah, the youngest son of Jehoram, be made two years 
oWer than his father? 2 Chron. 21: 5. 22: 2. I am inclined 
to believe, that some of the excessive numbers of men, and of 
the astonishing amount of treasures, have suffered in transcrip- 
tion, w from marginal addenda. Almost all the discrepan- 
cies between Kings and Chronicles, and almost all of the 
seeming excesses in s^tements, have respect to proper names 
or numbers. These are plainly the most liable of all things 
to error on the part of copyists. If it could be shown that the 
old Hebrew Mss. designated numbers by alphabetical letters, 
as the later Hebrew does, it would be very easy to make out 
the probability of error in transcription, and to account for it. 
But inasmuch as this, though often assumed, has never been 
rendered very probable, we must content ourselves with the 
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not improbable suf^position, that at least some of the ^[^pareot 
errors in questioa have arisen from transcription or unskilful 
redaction. We cannot prove this, indeed, by appeal to direct 
testimony ; and the contrary of this, moreover, is not capable 
of satisfactory proof. But in such a case as that of the age of 
Amaziah just mentioned, it would be preposterous to suppose 
that the error came from the pen of the author, for it would 
prove him to be destitute of common sense ; a position which 
the rest of the book would not permit us to maintain. The 
like to this might be said of several other apparent errors of 
these books. 

I regard it as more probable, that the statements in Kings 
are. in general the more accurate of the two, when there is a 
discrepancy between that work and the book of Chronicles. 
One good reason is, that the book of Elngs rarely develops 
an excess in point of numbers. Internal probability is there- 
fore in its favour. 

How far the books of Chronicles, in our Saviour's time, 
were identical with our present books of the same name, it 
would be difficult to show. That these books have in some 
way been tampered with, or in some degree negligently tran- 
scribed, since that period, appears to be not improbable, when 
we look at the history of the Canon. In Josephus' time, the 
Chronicles were arranged or classed with the other historical 
books, (as we shall hereafter see), instead of being where 
they are now, i. e. at the close of the KethuMm^ and therefore 
at the end of the Old Testament. What else was done in 
re-editing them, besides changing their place of arrangement, 
we know not. But as they now are, there are certainly, as 
we have seen above, several passages which disagree with 
other parts of the Old Testament, and some which disagree 
with other parts of the Chronicles themselves. 

It does not strike me, that the omissions in detailing the 
sins and weaknesses of David, Solomon, and others, are to 
be much accounted of in the way of objection to these books. 
If the design of the writer, or a promise on his part, had been 
to give the lives of the Jewish kings complete^ 1 see not how 
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we oould then exempt him from the charge of having pep^ 
formed his task in an unsatisfactory way, at least of having 
left it very incomplete. But this is evidently not his plan. 
The theocr<au! policy and efortt of the Jemsh kings are Am 
main object. And so far as this is concerned, I am not award 
that his narrative is open to any serious and well-grounded 
objectioifs. The few particulars of incongruity that we have 
found, amount at the most to nothing which is very important 

As to the rest, I have examined the almost innumerable 
difficulties and incongruities, suggested by De Wette, and 
presented in English and augmented by Mr. Parker. Very 
maoy of them, I am fully persuaded, will not stand the test of 
a candid critical scrutiny. Others are more apparent at first 
view, than reaL De Wette has made capital for himself out 
of everything, even out of a change or variation in the diction^ 
phraseology, ete. So we cannot, or should not, do with the 
Gospels ; so we must net do with the book of Chronicles, if 
we mean to preserve the reputation of being truly candid and 
Hberal minded I will only add, that after ail wliich Eeil has 
said in his Versuch uber dieBucher der Chromk, 1833 ; Dab- 
ler, de Lib. ParaUp. Auctoritate, 1819 ; and Movers Ueber 
die Okroniky 1834 ; in defence of the books in question, tllere 
is still need of some other labourer in this field, win will de 
the work more thoroughly. Haver nick is reported to have 
performed this task ; but it has not yet been in my power to 
examine what he has written. 

The book of Ruth has plainly for its object, to trace the 
genealogy of David to a source which is honourable. The 
probability seems to be, that it was written during the reign 
of David, or soon after. The variations of the language from 
the usual Hebrew (^ that period, are not remarkable enough 
to afford any ground of argument for the late age of the book. 
The history which it gives, belongs to the period of the 
Judges ; as is expressly stated in Buth 1: 1. Moreover, '< the 
days when the Judges ruled," is spoken of as a period already 
passed by. Earlier than the time of David, therefore, it 
could not have been written ; and as the special reason for 
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writing it se^ms to be, to do honour to David in respect to 
his descent, he must have been a king before it was written ; 
for this was the particular inducement to do him honour. 
The character of Boaz and of Ruth is truly noble vnd ingen^ 
uous. It is easy to see, moreover, that the poverty of Rotli 
was not regarded as a matter of any reproach. Riches, in 
those days, at least in the author's view, constituted nX> part of 
true nobility. The whole picture is' a delightful cme. The 
simplicity, integrity, and kind feelings of the principal persons 
exhibited by this book, are altogether remarkable in any age 
or country. David had at least some ancestors who were 
nature's noblemen, if Bot decked with stars and garters. 
That Ruth was a foreigner by birth, is no objection to the 
place assigned her. There can scarcely be a doubt that she 
became a proselyte to Judaism. 

The genealogy, at the dose of the book, ends with David. 
The writer of Uie Chronicles has made use of it in his gene- 
alogy, 1 Chron. 2: 11, 12. This shows that the book was 
extant in his time, and that is sufficient for our present pur- 
pose. 

On account of the period to which the book of Ruth re- 
lates, it is placed in modem times, and probably in more an- 
dent ones, next to the book of Judges ; for we shall see ia 
due time, that in the andent division of the Scriptures, in and 
before Josephus' age, this book was appended to that of the 
Judges. The Talmudic arrangement, which tore it away 
from this connecUon and placed it among the Kethubim, was 
the result of a later and merely artificial disposition of the 
sacred books. 

The books of £zra and Nehemiah contain the hbtory of 
the restoration of the Jewish CJommonwealth, after the exile. 
In classifying the sacred bo<^, they were usually joined to- 
gether, in ancient times, as one book in two parts ; because 
they both have a relation to the same subject, viz. the rees- 
tablishment of law and order, after the return from the exile. 
I shall, however, consider them separately here. 

The various matters of which the book of £zka treats. 
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and Ihd Hebrew and Chaktee languages which are employed, 
have led to a great variety of opinion among critics, as to the 
omtk&rMp Gi the book. Chap, i — ^vi. contain the history of 
the return of the first colony from the exile, and connect 
dosely with the end of 11. Chronicles. The decree of Cyrus 
(Ji^6 B. C), a register of the returning exiles, the hindrances 
to the building of the temple, and the completion of this work in 
the sixth year of Darius the king (515 B. C), form the first 
part of the book <^ Ezba. The principal Chaldee portion 
of the work comprises 4: 8 — 6: 18. The second part of 
the book gives an account of the immigration of the new col- 
<Hiy under Ezra, in the seventh year of Artaxerxes, 457 B. 
C. ; and of course about 79 years after the first company of 
exiles returned under Zenibbabel and Jeshua. The decree 
of Artaxerxes, permitting Ezra's immigration with a colony 
of Jews, is also written in ChaWee, 7: 12—26. The rest of 
the book details the effinrts and arrangements of Ezra, in re* 
forming the peopk and the priesthood. 

Evidently the first portion of the book is constituted in 
part by two documents, difierent from the main narrative of 
the writer of the book. Chap. ii. is a register of those who 
first returned from exile ; which Nehemiah found in a docu- 
ment by itself, and from which he took his copy ; see Neh. 
7: 5, and comp. Neh. 7: 6 — ^73 with Ez. ii. The Chaldee 
(4: 8 — 6: 18) seems to have been from another hand than 
that of the principal author of the book in general ; and not 
only the letter *to Artaxerxes written by the enemies of the 
Jews, and his answer to the same (4: 11 — 22) are in Chal- 
dee, but also the narrative that follows on as far as 6: 18. In 
the sequel o^ the book, Ezra speaks sometimes in the Jirst 
person, 7: 27 — ^9: 15 ; while chap. 7: 1 — 26 and x. speak of 
Mm in the third person. 

The la^ part of the book is occupied with the narration of 
Ezra's efforts to bring about a reformation, in various respects, 
among the Jews; although its chronology is not distinctly 
marked. For aught that appears, these efforts might all have 
been made in 457 B. C. ; for Ezra came to Jerusalem in the 
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jifth month of that year; £s. 7: 8. Twdre yeatv after Om, 
when Nehemiah came up to Jerusalem from the Perma 
court, we find Ezra sedulouslj engaged in the i^>propriate 
duties of his office as priest and scribe ; Neh. 8: 1—^ 9, IB. 
But the history in the bo<^ of £zra seems to eom prise asij 
ithe first portion of these 12 jears. Whoever wrote the book, 
then, he seems to have written it soon after Eara had taken 
up his abode in Jerusalem ; for oth^wise we should expeot 
from the author a further account of Ezra. I think we maj 
set it down as nearly certain, that the book was written not 
&r from 456 B. C. 

That Ezra himself wrote 7: 27-^: 15, is ^ain from the 
fact that he constantly employs the jfirti person in his narr»> 
^ive. Whether he wr^te 7: 1 — 11 and 10: 1— 44» where the 
third person is constantly employed, is BK>re doubtful ; and 
especially so from the circumstance, that in 11: 6, it is said 
of him, that he was '^ a read^ or expert sertbe in the law of 
Moses." It seems altogether probable to me, that scmie of 
Ezra's friends, probably of the prophetic order, compUed the 
book in question from the various documents named abov« ; 
and that he did this, by prefadi^ and interweaving remarin 
.and narrations of his own. The book has. every appearaaae 
of authenticity, and of course of credibility* No reasonable 
doubt can be critically entertained, of its being joined wiUi 
the Jewish Canon about the period above named. 

The book of Nbhemiah purports to be from one and the 
same person. The inscription presents us with the f<^lowii^ 
title : ^' The words of Nehemiidi, the son of Haehaliah*?' 
But the Heb. ^'^'i may mean matters, of airs, or eoncerm, 
as it does in the title to the book of Chronicles. It may be 
regarded then as somewhat uncertain, so far as the inscrip- 
tion is concerned, whether this book is one of those whose 
names designate the author. Still, as all the narration, down 
to chap. 7: 5, employs the first person, so far it is plain that 
all comes from Nehemiah. Then follows the register of the 
names of those who came up with the first eolony to Jerusa- 
lem ; plainly a repetition for substance of that which we find 
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in Esea iL Yet the d%$erepane%e$ between these two regis- 
ters, as to numbers in particular cases, is striking. Let the 
Eonder compare the following names and associated numbers in 
the two roisters, viz. Arah, Pahath-Moab, Zattu, Bani (Bin- 
noi, Neh.), Bebai, A^ad, Adonikam, Bigvai; Adin, HashanH. 
Bezai, Jorah (Hariph), Bethlehem and Netophah, Bethet 
and Ai, Lod etc., Senaah, Asaph, Shallum etc., Delaiah etc.,. 
•*— in the whole, nineteen cases in this single register, in which 
the numbers are discrepant in the two copies of it. Yet in Ezra 
%i 64 and Neh. 7: 66, the sum of the whole is said to be 
42,360 — 2i signal proof that the numbers in <Hie or in both 
copies, have, in this case as in many others, suffered as to 
aocuracy by transcription. The sums of gold and silver giv- 
en, on the occasion of colonizing, by the chiefs of the fathers, 
&]» stated very diversely in Ezra 2: 68> 60 and Nehemiah 7: 
70*— 73. Some other and slighier discrepancies occur, in 
the iasretion of names in the one^ whiclv are omitted in the 
other ; and some stiU slighter in the mode of writing and pro- 
BOtmoing the names. The sequel (8: 1 — 10: 39) seems 
plainly to be from another hand, and speaks of Nehemiah in 
the third person as Tirshatha or governor. The register of 
names, in chap xi, of those who Uved at Jerusalem ; and in 
chi^ xii, of those priests who came up from the cs^tivity with 
ZerulH)abel ; seems to me to be from one and the same hand ; 
at all events, 12: 31, 38, 40, shows that the writer again is 
Kehemiah himself, who uses the first person. It may be^ 
however, that the two registers, in 11: 1 — 12: 26, are merely 
0(^ed by him. Of the same tenor is chap, xiii, which gives 
an account, in the first person, of what Nehemiah did after 
Ms return a second time from Persia. His first journey to Je- 
rusalem was in 446 B» C, when he had obtained liberty of 
absence for twelve years from Artaxerxes, in the twenti^ 
year of his reign ; Neh. 5: 14. In the thirty-second year of the 
same king (434 B. C), Nehemiah returned to Persia, and in 
a few days obtained leave again to go to Jerusalem and pre- 
ttde there ; Neh. 13: 6. During his absence there had been 
a great filing off among the Jews, as to the observance of 
15 
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the law r and the bo(^ ends with a description of his efibrts to 
produce a general reformation. 

There i» no difficulty in the way of supposing that idl the 
matter of this hook passed under the eje of Nehemiah, or 
was compiled hj him, even if we admit that other composi- 
tions than Hs own are inserted. It amounts thereibre to the 
same thing as his own composition, so finr as the credit of the 
hook is concerned. The history contained in the book ckMes 
with 434 B. C, or about that period, and it was therefinre 
probably written as early as the book of Malachi, if not some* 
what before it. 

There is indeed one serious diffieuHy in the genealogy of 
the high priests, 12: 10, 11, 22 ; which is, that^nclu^ng J^ 
shua who was of Zerabbabers time, 586 B.. C), there aiie §ix 
generations registered. Excluding Jeshua, however, m wt 
should do in this ease, the remaining five generations most 
occupy a period of some 160 to 170 years, extending to some 
876 or 366 years B. C. i. e. nearly to the time when Alexan- 
der the Great came upon the stage of action. The Jaddua of 
Neh. 12: 11, 22, is supposed by many to be the same high 
priest, who went out to meet Alexander, on his approach to 
Jerusalem ; and in fact, the time is so near to that period, diat 
one can hardly beHeve tibat it is a different person, inasmuch 
ad it may easily be supposed that he lived at that period. 
But I could not set down the composition of the bock in geft* 
eral to so late a period, any more dian I should be cispoeed, 
to regard the book o£ Genesis as of late composition, merely 
because of the late genealogy of the dukes of £dom in Gen. 
xxxvi. The tenor of the book, and the time down %o mMtk 
it brings the narration ; the fact that Nehemiah's own hand is 
visible in so much of it, and that there is nothing ^se besides 
the genealogy ia question which betokens a later origin— -all 
combine to persuade me, that the protracted genealogy of tiw 
high priests comes from a subsequent and margin^ iatmrpo- 
lation, or from something of the like kind, at a later period. 
Why should a later writer not have continued the history of 
Nehemiah down to the time of his death? It ia agalesl all 
probability, that he would not have done so. 
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One book remaiosy viz. that oi Esthsb* Of Uiis book 
De Wette, in lu8 usual manner, says : << It violates all his- 
torical probability, and contains the most striking difficulties, 
and many errors in regard to Persian manners," § 198. a* 
One of the main difficulties is, that there are no certain daUi 
in the book, by which we can settle its chronology, or (in oth- 
er words) that determine which of the Persian kings was 
called Ahasuerus by the writer. That he could not have 
Uved before the time of Darius Hystaspis seems to be evident 
from the fact, that it was not untU his reign that the Persian 
empu*e was extended from India to Ethiopia ; to which the 
statement in Esth. 1: 1 alludes. That Darius himself was not 
the Persian king, who issued such an edict against the Jews 
as that described by this book, seems probable from his char- 
acter as known in history, and from bis very favorable regard 
for the Jews, as developed in Ezra 5: 6. 6: 15. 

The objections raised against the bo<^ are various, and 
some of them, as the text of it now stands, not easily dis- 
posed of. ^'(1) Ahasuerus gives to all of his high officers a feast 
of half a year ; how could they leave their provinces for so 
long a time ? (2) His command to Yashti, the queen, to ap- 
pear unveiled before the whole company, at a dnnking bout, 
is incredible* (3) That Esther is of Jewish descent seems 
enturely unknown to Ahasuerus, until after the time when 
Haman's bloody decree was sanctioned ; and slill Mordecai is 
represented as a daily attendant at the court, in order to car- 
ry on some correspondence with Esther. (4) Haman himself 
is a foreigner ; and such could not be prime ministers. (5) 
Mordecai obstinately refuses all courteous respect for him. 
(6) Haman designs to destroy a whole nation of some two 
millions of people, and this merely because of an affiront from 
MordecaL (7) He offers the king 10,000 talents oi silver to 
sign the decree, which is equal to about 17,650,000 dollars ; 
a thing incredible," etc. 

I cannot enter into any discussion here of these and the like 
objections to the book ; most of which Eichhom (§ 509 seq.) 
has satisfactorily answered. In the sequel this subject will 
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receive more attention. I merely observe here that there are 
tw'o or three circuiflstances related by the book, which one 
finds it difficult to explain in a satisfactory manner. The de- 
cree of Haman for the destruction of the Jews was issued on 
the thirteenth day of the Jirst month in the year (Esth. 3: 12), 
and this decree is not to be executed until the thirteenth day 
of the twelfth month ; Esth. 3: 13. It would seem that Ha- 
man betook himself to the loty in order to ^x upon the proper 
day ; Esth. 3: 7. The difficulty in this case is, to account 
Ibr it that Haman should advertise the whole empire of the 
massacre, eleven months before it was to be perpetrated. 
«* What could be the use," it is asked, " of putting the Jews 
on their guard so long beforehand ? The Sicilian Vespers 
and the massacre of St. Bartholomew were not conducted thus ; 
and Haman must have been as weak as he was wicked, to do 
this." One might suggest in answer to this, that Haman 
probably indulged the hope, that the Jews, through fear, would 
exile themselves from the kingdom. Perhaps this may be 
representing him as more humane than he was ; but even a 
murderous tyrant must be supposed to be apprehensive of 
trouble, from destroying a whole nation that amounted to 
several millions of men, and above all, when he had given the 
intended victims nearly a year's notice of what he was about 
to do. If the decrees of the Persian monarch had not been 
irreversible, I should be quite disposed to believe that the 
whole measure, on the part of Haman, was designed mainly 
to terrify and vex the Jews. But the true solution seems plainly 
to be, that Haman having cast lots for a lucky day, could not 
change it when it was once fixed by the lot. Superstition 
did not permit a change. 

The decree which Mordecai obtained from the king, 
amounted to merely a license that the Jews should arm them- 
selves on the massacre-day, and make defence against any 
assailants. It is said in the book before us, that when the day 
came, the higher officers of the king befriended the Jews 
(Esth. 9: 3) ; which is not improbable, considering that Mor- 
decai was prime minister. According to the narration in 
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Esther, the Jews, on that day, destroyed 500 men in the 
jpalace itself at Shushan (Esth. 9: 6), and 75,000 in the pro- 
vinces; Esth. 9: 16. On the fourteenth day of Adar (the 
twelfth month), they also slew 300 more in the palace j Esth. 
9: 18. Yet in all these rencounters, we have no information 
that a single Jew lost his life, or was even wounded. Could 
a massacre of 75,000 Persians take place, without any mu- 
tual slaughter ? And would it be necessary for the Jews to 
destroy so many, when the peo{de of the empire at large seem 
to have been so favourably disposed toward them, as the book 
cepresents them to be? It would seem, moreover, that 
" many of the people of the land became Jews," while Mor- 
decai was prime minister or grand Vizier (Esth. 8: 17) ; 
a circumstance, moreover, not at all improbable, considering 
the influence which Mordecai had at court. But that 75,000 
Persians were slaughtered in this rencounter, after eleven 
months' warning and preparation of the parties, and none of 
the Jews destroyed^ (the book does not assert the latter, but 
Bome have supposed it to be implied), is one of those facts 
which can only with difficulty be admitted^ unless some mi- 
raculous interposition on the part of heaven should prevent 
the harming of the Jews. But of this the writer has taken no 
notice. 

Some other difficulties press upon the book. There is not 
even once the name of God to be found in it, or any special 
recognition of his holy providence in the whole affair. This is 
alt<^ether the more singular, inasmuch as it has no parallel 
in any part of the Old Testament, unless in the book of Can- 
ticles. All the other sacred writings of the Jews represent 
Grod not only as the theoretical, but as the practical. Sovereign 
of the universe, dispensing both good and ill, prosperity and 
adversity. Not so apparently with the book of Esther. Even 
the days of Purim, set apart in commemoration of the deliv- 
erance of the Jews, as related in the book, are to be kept as 
" days of feasting and joy, and of sending portions one to an- 
other, and of gifts to the poor ;" Esth. 9: 22. This narration, 
omitting as it does all reference to an overruling providence» 
15* 
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shows how transformed as to his style of thinking and writing 
the writer had become, by living in a foreign country ; (for I 
take the author to be a foreign Jew). The fasting and weep- 
ing (ch. IV.) betoken, indeed, a sense of religious dependence ; 
and in 4: 14 there is an evident allusion to the promises of 
preserving the Jewish nation, let the danger be i^iiat it might. 
But whatever the writer's reasons were for a uniform silence 
on the subject of religion and of divine interposition, he has 
not given them to us. It is certainly with no small difficulty, 
that we can make out reasons satisfactory to our own minds. 
On the supposition that Xerxes was the Ahasuems named 
in the book of Esther, there is still further difficulty. That the 
same Xerxes, who scourged the sea for carrying away Ws 
bridge over the Hellespont ; who ordered the heads of the 
builders of the bridge to be cut off, because tl^ir structore 
could not resist the irresistible tide and storm in the straito 
there ; who slew the eldest son of his friend fmd generous 
benefactor, Pythias, before his eyes, because he asked for his 
release from the army of Xerxes in which he had five sons ; 
who suspended the headless body of Leonidas on a cross, be- 
cause that with a mere handful of Grecians he had withstood 
many myriads of Persians ; who offisred by proclamation a 
great reward to any one who would invent a new pleasure ;— 
that such a man should sanction such a decree as that of Ha- 
man, is to be sure not very strange. But if, with the gi'eat 
mass of modern and recent critics we admit Ahasuems to 
have been Xerxes, what shall we do with Esth. 2: 5 — 7, which 
tells us that Mordecai was carried away captive from Jndea 
with Jehoiachin, in 599 B. C, and that Esther was his cousin ? 
Now Xerxes did not begin his reign until 485 B. C, and the 
third year of that reign, when Vashti the queen was rejected, 
must bring Mordecai to the age of 117, even if his exile took 
place in his infancy. His cousin Esther, moreover, must at 
this time have l)een nearly a century old ; while the book of 
Esther represents her as a young maiden. How then can we 
admit, with Scaliger, Drusius, Carpzov, Eichhorn, Jahn, Ber- 
tholdt, Gesenius, Havemick, Baumgarten, and oUiers, that 
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Xwxm is the Ahasaerus of the book of Esther ? If we go 
bade to Cambjses, and even to Cttos, we shall, after all, still 
find Mordecai to be some seventy to sixty years old — an age 
hardly congruous with the part which he acts in the book 
before us. If we go still farther back, we must seek for 
Ahasuerus among the separate kings of Media or of Persia. 
But we are forbidden to go back, for then we could find nei- 
ther the 127 provinces of the empire (Esth. 1: 1), nor were 
Uie Jews under the dominion of any Persian or Median king, 
belbre the time of Cyrus. 

All these difficulties, however, are the result of interpreting 
the text in Esth. 2: 5 — 7, in such a way as seems, at first 
view, to be the most natural and facile. The Hebrew runs 
thus : '< There was a Jew in Shushan Uie palace, and lus 
name was Mordecai, the. son of Jair, the son of Shimei, the 
0^1 of Ktsh, a Benjamite, Who was carried captive from Je- 
rusalem with the company of captives who were carried into 
exile with Jechoniah king of Judah, who was carried away 
captive by Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon. And he 
brought up Hadassah, (the same is Esther), who was the 
daughter of his uncle," etc The question which we may 
naturally raise, is, whether Mordecai is asserted by this text 
to be among the exiles that accompanied Jechoniah (599 B. 
C), or whether this exile is affirmed of Kith the Benjamite. 
The interpretation which adopts the former meaning, is per- 
haps the most facile and natural, in case there is no obstacle 
in the way ; but plainly it is not a necessary one. The who 
(n^), at the beginning of v. 6, may refer to the noun imme- 
diately antecedent (Kish), and then we are at liberty to place 
the period of Mordecai just where the genealogy demands. 
The time, reckoned from the exile of Jechoniah in 599 B. 
O. to the seventh year of Xerxes, is about 120 years ; and 
this would correspond right well with the four generations 
mentioned in Esth. 2: 5. Why then are we not at liberty to 
adopt this exegesis ? I would not do so merely in order to 
avoid a' difficulty ; for we cannot satisfy our own minds in 
that way. But the Hebrew is fairly open to either construo- 
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Hon ; and when the question oome» up : Wbich shall we {Mre- 
fer ? what hinders our adopting that which best agrees with 
tbe tiffie and cir<mi»ataDees preseated iu the bo<^? £veB if 
the book of Esther be supposititious, it is still a book belos^yi;^ 
to the period that soon foUowed the return from exile, and ito 
anonTmous author can scarcelj be supposed to have made 
Mordeeai and Ssther contemporary with JechcHiiah's exil^ 
and al the same time with the seventh year <^ Xerxes rei|^ 
or indeed with the rdgn of any Persian ^ince €rom the time 
that Cjrus began to be sole regent of Middle Asia. The 
paraelnronism is too palpable to be attributed to anj. one, who 
oould write as the author of the book of Esther has done,^ 

Some of the most serious dilQ&culties, then, are removed bj 
the interpretaticm which I have now sug^^sted* In r^speq^ 
io the earfy publication of Hanum's decree, commanding th^ 
excisi(m of the Jews, I have already made some suggestiona. 
And as to the paBsiveness of the Persians when the day of 
slaughter arrives, and the numbers said to be slain by ih^ 
Jews, while they f^parently remained unhurt ; there may b« 
&Gts, unknown to us, which would render these misters alto- 
gether orediUe. Clearly there is nothing impossible in the 
ease. But it is better to confess our ignorance, ihan merely 
to guess at a ground of explanation, and then proSer itaa 
somcething substantiaL 

The reader will perceive, that I have dwelt much longer 
upon the books of Chronicles aiid that of Esther, than on the 
other books of the Old Testament I have done so because 
I deemed it to be necessary. Few readers investigate diffi- 
culties of such a nature as these books bring to view ; and 
when they are brought forward by those who doubt or deny 
the claims of the Old Testament to authenticity imd genuine- 
ness, most readers feel astounded by them. In presenting 
these and the like mattes to the reader, I hope to satisfy his 
mind, that my object is not to carry a point per fas <mt nefas. 
Truth needs no pious fraud to support and commend it. If 
the Bible is indeed ths word of God^ it certainly does not shun 
4nTesti£^on, but demands it. The example of the noble 
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Bereansy who seaiehed the Scriptures daily in order to aa- 
oertaitt whether what an s^iBtle had preached was true or 
not, is one which is commended in the word of God, and 
wcH-thy to be commended to aU who reverence his word. 
Much as my own mind has been sometimes rendered anxious 
bj critical doubts and difficulties thrust upon it, jet I have 
never fot a moment deemed it best to conceal these difficul- 
ties, or to look away from them merely to get rid of the trou- 
ble of studying and examining. On the same ground I do 
not think it expedient merely to glance at difficulties, suffix 
eientiy to show that one is not altc^ther ignorant of them, 
and Uien to dispose of them by a general condemnation of 
everything which apjMroaches minute or doubting inquiry. 
It may be dexterous management in a pleader before a court 
and jury,^to conceal tiie w^Jl parts of his cause, and to keep 
Out of sight whatever can be said against his dient^s interest ; 
but how long will the same jury continue to confide in such a 
l^eader^s declarations, or in lus management of causes, if he 
is wont to do this ? If we, who profess to believe in the di- 
vine authority of the O. Test Scriptures, decline to examine 
and eon^der the difficulties which attend a minute and criti- 
eal inquiry into their condition and contents, how can we ex- 
pect to convince those who diffier £h>m us and reject them ? 
I do not indeed think it to be the dictate of prudence and 
sound judgment, to anticipate the time and circumstances in 
which we live, and publish to the world doubts fmd difficulties 
that have not yet <y)me before the minds of the community 
who surround us. But when they do come, it is not sound 
policy to aim at winking them out of sight, nor to treat them 
as altogether unworthy of notice, specially when they are 
apparently founded upon what the sacred text itself seems to 
cBsdose. But doubts and difficulties have already been pub- 
lished to our religious community, by the works of De Wette 
and of Mr. Norton ; and no silence on our part will help this 
matter. I accede, in my own judgment, to what the celebrat- 
ed Dr. Bellamy of Connecticut used to say to his thec^ogical 
Students, in his parting Lecturer << Gentlemen^ on the sub^* 
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jdCt of polemic I have one piece of ad^toe to gire yo« ; aad 
ibis isi that joa should vt^vet mtae Sataa onlens joa ean hvf 
kiia." But in tto present case, I ha^e not raised him ; that 
has been the work of others. Whether I can lay hun, is hi* 
deed a serious questioi^ and one whidi it is not formAim 
decider 

But to return to our sutyect ; that the book of Esther rax 
lates a atory which is subgtcmdaUy true, there is no good resaatk 
to doubt. The feast of Purim, celebrated as a memimal ot 
the deliverance of the Hebrews from massacre, has coafessetl^ 
\y been celebri^ed among the Jews ever since the times of 
the Persian monarchy* Now this is the same evidence that 
some signal deliverance took plaoe, as our celebration of the 
fourth of July is evidence, that our independence as a natiott 
was proclaimed on that day. The great numb^s of Jews m 
Persia, in the time of Xerxes ; the batared which fore^;nerft 
have nearly always borne towsurds tliem, on the ground «f 
their peculiar observances ; and Uie envy and jealousy thai 
would e^st among the Persist nobility, when any of them 
were promoted or treated with special favour-^are all curoumr 
stances which serve to show the possibility, not to say tha 
probability, of the things related in the book of Esther. There 
can be no good ^oond for doubts that th^ book hat truth f$tr 
its bcifis. But the number of Persians slain by the Jews» 
and the amount of money promised to the king by Hai»an» 
wears an appearance like to that which sometimes b^n^ to 
numbers in tiie books of Chrcmicles^ Yet so far as the amamti 
^ money is concerned, it is not very difficult to brieve thai 
Haman may have pr<»nised so much to the king, on the ground 
that he had liberty to appropriate all the property of the Jew% 
wKen skin, to his own use ; Esth. 3: 11. Nor is the am4mi4 
ao strange a thing. The prime minister of the late emper<Hr 
of Qiina, is said to have amassed more than £25,000,000 
sterling, in jewels, money, and costly furniture and array. 

For myself, if I may be allowed to speak in my own behalf 
on this ocoasion, I confess that the faith which once has come 
to adflsit miraculous events, in eariier and in latear times, is not 
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•enoiuly ^iaggeftod hj the e^trMrdinarj or eren apparently 
iBiprobable eweaXs related in the beok of Esther. To an j 
one who has beccmie weU |U9qu«kited with the history of Per- 
sian tyrantS) it will be no matter of surprise, that an intoxica- 
ted Xerxes shouM order his queen to appear anveiled before 
a banqueting company, nor that he should, in a like condition, 
•tnnnlated by favoritism and the love of gain, have signed the 
decree of Haman. The surprise which Ahasnerus manifests, 
when told by Esther of this decree (Esth. 7: 1 — 6), wears very 
moeh the air of his having signed it in a state when he was 
mcoasoioas of what he did. Whoever has read the history of 
Ihe late MohiOBBfted Aga Ehan, Shah of* Persia, will readily 
aee, thai Persian tyrants who eoold sign such a decree are 
ao impossibility. 

The most s^^us difficulty to a mind which is religiously 
disposed, is the omission, throughout the book of Esther, of 
all mention of God or of his providence. And yet it seems 
io be plain from 4: 14, that Mordecai is acquainted with and 
folly believ€S in the special promises made in the O. Test. 
Smptures to the Jewish nation. Nor .is there room for rea- 
•ondl>le doubt, that the writer of the book means to present 
the Jews in the li^ of a people specially favoured and pro- 
tected by heaven. But he has confined himself to mere sim- 
ile narration of facts, and does not undertake to be argum^i- 
tative or paraenetic. 

So far as the aesthetics of the book are concerned, it has no 
small claim to merit There is no narration so long, in any 
part of the Old Testament, which preserves a unity so com- 
pact and unbroken. There is no bombast, no affected pomp 
o€ dicticm. All must admit, that the writer has told his story 
with much skill, and made it such as to excite a deep interest 
in the reader. The impression made by the whole is, that 
tlie Jews, even in their exile, were under the guardian care 
of heaven, and that in the most adverse and threatening dr- 
enmstances, they had abun<!bnt reason to trust in Grod. Such 
an impression, moreover, stood intimately connected with the 
Jowisfa i^eligion. 
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There are, however, some cmmmstances broaght to view 
in the book, which at first sight appear somewhat revolting to 
the feelings of those who live un^er the light of the gospel ; 
6. g. Esther's being brought, consentingly as it would seem, 
into the royal harem (2: 8 seq.), and her vengeance in hang- 
ing Haman*s ten dead sons upmi the gallows erected for Mor- 
decai (9: 15). But are not these easily accounted for, by the 
state of manners and the low degree of civilization in Persia? 
We indeed, with our feelings and views, cannot praise, not 
even approve of, anything like to either of these tran8acti<»is; 
but we- can see, if we read the ancient work before us in the 
spirit of antiquity,'that queen Esther did nothing which sh^ 
believed to be wrong, or judged to be inconsistent with jus- 
tice or decorum. The book, moreover, does not commend 
such things as those in question ; it simply relates them. In 
Persia, the king has a sovereign right to any woman in his 
kingdom ; and in theory, even the sacredness of the harem 
cannot guard it from his entrance. 

Of the importance of the book of Esther, and also of some 
others in the Old Testament, to us at the present time, I in- 
tend to say something hereafter. But for the present, we 
must dismiss the critical history of particular books, in order 
to turn our attention to other circumstances important to the 
accomplishment of the main object in view. 



§ 7. Lost hooks of the Hebrews, some of which appear to have 
been canonical. 

According to the views which have been taken of the com- 
position of the canonical books of the Old Testament, they 
were all in existence as early as 400 years before the Chris* 
tian era. But the question lahen the Jewish Canon was ae* 
twxlly completed, has become, in recent crilidsm, a question 
of great importance, and therefore it must receive a separate 
and distinct investigation. I must solidt the reader's atten- 
tion, for the present, however, to some things necessary in or- 
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der to render more complete our view of the ancient Hehrev 
literature, whether sacred or common. 

The point cannot be decided with certainty as to several 
of the books alluded to or quoted in the Old Testamenl^ 
whether they were considered as sacred, or not. Some, e. g;. 
the works of prophets^ it seems to be quite plain, were re- 
garded as sacred and authoritative. Others again, e. g. Solo* 
mon's works on botany and zoology, and his one thousand aad^ 
five songs (1 Kings 4: 32, 33), we are not bound to regard as 
sacred. But there is a third class, the character of which, as 
we shall soon see, is somewhat doubtfuL My design is, 
briefly to mention the works to which the Old Testament re- 
fers, and this m the order in which they occur to the reader 
of our English Version. 

(1) In Num. 21: 14, the writer {^>peals, for confirmation qS 
bis narrative, to the Book of the Ware of the Lord. The 
title itself seems to import, that the book was of a religioua 
cast, and it is not unlikely that it was regarded as sacred, in 
the time of Moses. Still, a reference might be made to it in 
the manner of the Pentateuch, without rendering the point of 
its sacredness certain. It is dear, that it was regarded as a 
book of gi*ave authority. 

(2) The Book of Jasher^ i. e. of the upright, seems to have 
been a book of poetical eulogies, written respecting distin- 
guished men, actors in distinguished events. The writer cX 
JoeiL 10: 12, 18, appeals to it as confirming his narration 
in respect to the standing still of the sun and moon, at the 
command of Joshua. Again, it is appealed to in 2 Sam. 1: IB, 
as exhibiting evidence respecting David's lamentations over 
Saul and Jonathan. The credit of the book must of course 
have been good ; for otherwise the sacred writers had no in- 
ducement to appeal to it. But whether the book was saci^ 
or canonical at that time, is not decided satisfactorily by these 
appeals. 

(3) When Samuel had anointed Saul as king, it is said 
that ^' he wrote the manner of the kingdom in a boo^ aod 
laid it up before the Lord;" 1 Sam* 10; U. Undoubtedly 

16 
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this was authoritatiye ; but of the book itself we have no fur- 
ther notice or knowledge. It has been caUed, The Book of 
the Constitution of the Kingdom ; but no name is given to it 
in Scripture. 

(3) Solomon'^9 three thousand Proverbs, his thousand and 
five songs, and his works on natural history (2 Kings 4: 82, 
33), may have in part been sacred. E. g. the present book 
of Proverbs may not improbably contain some of the 3000 
which he spoke. Possibly some of the songs may have been 
sacred ones ; but if they were, we should naturally suppose 
that some of them would have been preserved, with his name 
attached to them. I suppose no one will contend, that Solo- 
mon's works on natural history belonged to the Canon. If 
the Canticles could be shown to be a work of Solomon, with 
any good degree of probability, they might be regarded, per- 
haps, as a part of his Songs. That no more of his poems (if 
any) have been preserved, may not improbably be the result 
of that distinction, which the Jews early made between books 
of a sacred nature and those on other topics. Yet all-destroy- 
ing time has taken from us not a few books once undoubt- 
edly regarded as sacred. 

(4) The book of the Acts of Solomon appears to have 
been a copious history of his reign and achievements ; to 
which reference is made by the sacred writer in I Kings 11: 
41, as a standard and authentic work on this subject. 

(5) The hook of the Chronicles of the Kings of Israel is 
appealed to in 1 Kings 14: 19. 16: 5, 20, 27. 22: 39, as con- 
taining copious accounts of five several Israelitish kings, in 
distinction from those of Judah. 

(6) The hook of the Chronicles of the Kings of Judah b 
indicated, in 1 Kings 15: 7, as a more copious source of tl^ 
history of Abijam a king of Judah. 

(7) 'Hie acts of David, first and last, are said in 1 Chron. 
29: 29, to be written in the Book of Samud the seer, in the 
Book of Nathan theprop?iet^ and in the Book of Gad the seer. 
Such a king as David would naturally have many biog- 
raphers. In this case, three contemporwy prophets, it 
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seeiBSy wrote an account of this extraordinary ruler. Tofm* 
\Ay our present book of Samuel may be one of these, or a 
eomlHnation of more than one. 

(8) A copious life of Solomon was also written by Nathan 
ihe prophet, and Ahijah the Shilonite, and Iddo the seer. 
The two last books are entitled, respectively, prophecy and 
visions ; 2 Chron. 9: 29. 

(9) The acts of Behoboam were also written by Shemaiah 
the prophet, and by Iddo the seer in a work concerning ge- 
nealogies ; 2 Chron. 12: 15. 

(10) A copious Life of Uzziah was written by Isaiah the 
son of Amoz ; 2 Chron. 26: 22. 

(11) The Book of the Kin^ of Israel and Judah^ appeal- 
ed to in 2 Chron. 28: 26. 35: 27. 36: 8, may possibly be 
our present book of Kings. Yet I do not think this to be 
certain. 

(12) The Booh ofJdtu the son of Hanani (see 1 Kings 16: 
1, 7) contained the history of Jehoshaphat ; 2 Chron. 20: 34. 

(13) A special Life of Hezekiah^ written by Isaiah the 
prophet, is mentioned in 2 Chron. 33: 32 ; which is perhaps 
that portion of our present Isaiah contained in chap, xxxvi — 
XYxix. .Also the Bock of the Kings of Israel and Judah is 
mentioned ; which may be our present book of Kings. 

(14) The biography of Manasseh, Uiat wicked king of 
Judah, is said, in 2 Chron. 33: 18, to be written in the Book 
of the Kings of Israel* The ■'tin '^'nn'n in the same passage 
may mean, and probably does mean, the words of Hozai (a 
prophet) who spake to Manasseh in ih^ name of the Lord. 
What he said is also recorded in the same book of Kings. 
Mr. Parker (I. p. 411) represents these words of Hozai as 
being of themselves a book. 

(15) The Lamentations of Jeremiah over Josiah's untime- 
ly death, 2 Chron. 35: 25, seems plainly to be a different book 
from that which we now have under the like title, and which 
lays nothing of Josiah. 

Besides^hese, mention is made of a book in Ex. 17: 14. 
24: 7 ; in either case it is probably one of the compositions of 
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Moses, wbich are now embodied in the Pentateuch, to which 
Inference is made. In Isa. 34: 16, the Booh of the Lord 
seems most naturally to mean, the Scriptures then extant, and 
^hich reveals the certainty that what God had promised he 
would perform. As io the passages in Isa. 29: 11. 1 Chron. 
4: 22, no particular book is meant, but a book in a genuine 
sense. In the last case, perhaps, no book at all is meant, fot 
trp*in? to"''?5'7 may, and probably does, mean ancient matters. 
From this brief sketch of ancient Hebrew writings, no 
longer extant, it appears that many books containing mord 
iimple histories of all the leading kings of Judah and Israel, 
and more ample biographies of their distinguished men, have 
perished. It is in vain to argue against thi^ ; as Hottinger 
(Thes. Philol. p. 534 seq.) does, and many other strenuouil 
Protestants have done. Hottinger assumes the position, that 
God in his providence would not permit a canonical hook to 
be lost ; and that the church, the faithful depositary of the 
divine records, cannot possibly hate been so deficient in its 
duty, as to suflPer the loss to take place. But what has be- 
come of Paul's (really first) epistle which he wrote to the 
Corinthians, and to which he appeals in 1 Cor. 5; 9 ? What 
has become of John's letter to the church with which Diotre* 
phes was connected ? 3 John v. 9. I know of no a priori 
reasoning, on such a question, that can satisfy us. The loss 
of a writing is a possible thing ; in a long series of exile and 
misfortune even a probable thing ; and at all events thd 
question concerning it is one merely otfact. As such, in the 
present case, it is easily decided. Are the books above 
named now extant ? If they are, nothing is known of them, 
either among Jews or Christians. It will not do to say, as 
Hottinger and. others have said, that the very fact of the loss 
proves that the books in question were never a part of the 
Jewish Canon. As to the technical sense of the word canoUf 
it was introduced only after the Christian erja had advanced 
a considerable period. But the main thing aimed at by em^ 
ploying this word, can, as it seems to me, be well predicated 
rf Bftany, yea of most, of the lost books in question. What 
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were these books? Prophecies, or prophetico-historical 
works, the religious annals of the Jewish nation, both as to 
historical and biographical matters. Plainly the writers, as 
a body, were of the order of the prophets. And were not 
books written by Nathan the prophet, and Gad the prophet, 
and Iddo the seer, and Isaiah the prophet, and by others of 
the same office, counted sacred by the Hebrews? We can 
hardly imagine the contrary. But if any one should hesitate 
to acknowledge this, on the ground that prophets might write 
other books than those which were inspired, still the manner 
of appeal to the works in question which are now lostj both in 
Kings and Chronicles^ shows begond all reasonable doubt that 
theg were regarded as authoritative and sacred. For how 
could a writer remit his readers for fuller authentic informa- 
tion, to those books which he did not regard as standing on 
the same basis as his own work, in respect to being worthy of 
credit ? Had we now those fuller narratives which are so 
frequently appealed to in the present books of Kings and 
Chronicles, who can well doubt that many a seeming diffi* 
culty, in thede abridgments of Jewish history, would be solved 
to our entire satisfaction ? 

I have called these last named works abridgments. In 
truth all the historical books of the Hebrews that we possess, 
wear the appearance of abridgments, if we except perhaps 
the books of Samuel, Buth, and Esther. It is impossible to 
read, with a critical eye, the historical books of the Old Tes- 
tament, without being struck with the palpable difference be- 
tween them and the leading historical works of the Greeks, 
Bomans, and modern nations of Europe. As to chronologg, 
there is no general era to which all events are referred, in or- 
der to mark the time when they took place. The localities 
are everywhere supposed to be within the knowledge of the 
reader, with the exception that sometimes the older and the 
inore recent names of places are both given. Then as to 
general plan, the exhaustive or all-comptehensive method of 
modern history is a total stranger to the Scriptures. It 
plainly is not the design of the sacred writers to chronicle 
16* 
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civil events because they are civil events and relate to the 
civil and social state of the Hebrew nation, bat because they 
are events connected with the theocracy, and are more 
or less connected with the religious developments of that 
nation. The book of <lhronicles, so much decried of late, 
has above all others this aspect ; which perhaps is one of ihe 
reasons why so much critical displeasure has been shown to- 
ward it. "Were it not that the name would sound as a novel 
thing, and be considered by some perhaps as a little derogatory 
to the sacred histories, we might name nearly all of them Artec- 
dota Sacra, i. e. brief sketches of historical events, which have tk 
connection with sacred things. This is their character through- 
out ; with perhaps the few exceptions already named. The 
tribunal of modem historical criticism would doubtless hav6 
many a fault to find with them, in respect to historical aes* 
thetics. But this tribunal is one that has been erected by 
science, and rhetoric, and the strict method which a logical 
connection demands. The Hebrew compositions cannot 
fairly be tried by this. The Hebrews never had schools of 
science, of rhetoric, or of philosophy. To the technical de- 
mands of these they do not respond. All their compositions 
have a higher ^nd in view, than that of answering the de- 
mands of science or philosophy. The all-pervading element 
in them is that ^f religion and morality. To be eloquent, to 
be attractive, to be graceful or amusing in narration, seem 
never to have been objects distinctly before the minds of the 
Hebrew writers. To record what concerned the tv(n*ship of 
God, the religious state of his people, their chastisements and 
their blessings, and not unfrequently what concerned distin- 
guished individuals among them ; to say or to sing what would 
make the people wiser and better — these are the objects al- 
ways before the minds of these peculiar writers. They have 
followed no models of writing among other nations. All 
that they have produced is of spontaneous growth. But 
is it not a vigorotJs one ? Has it not borne much whole- 
Some fruk? Has science, philosophy, rhetoric, the art of 
criticism — ^all scientific means and cultivation united — pro- 
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dueed compositioDs of more power, and of higher p^eotiM 
in their kind, than those of the Hebrews ? I know of none* 
I know of no narrations that surpass in interest some of the 
scriptural ones ; no epics that make a deeper impression than 
the book of Job and the Apocalypse ; no lyrics that exceed 
those of Dayid and the sons of Korah ; no preaching, no 
moral panting, more elevated, graphic, sublime, soul-stirring, 
than that which can be found in the prophets. 

In passing such a judgment on these books, I do not and 
would not summon them before the tribunal of occidental criti" 
cism. Asia is one woiid, Europe and America anoth^x 
Let an Asiatic be tried before his own tribunal. To pass 
just sentence upon him we must enter into his feelingS) views^ 
methods of reasoning and thinking, and place ourselves in the 
nddst of the circumstances which surrounded him. Then we 
mnst summdn the books of the Helnrews before us ; and if, 
on a fair trial, they are not found to exceed, in the st^iing 
qualities of good writing, those produced by any other nation, 
I can only say that my partiality for them has misled me. 

In the mean time, this matter proffers to the mind of a re- 
flecting person some considerations of serious moment How 
came a people, who never had sdiools of art, science, rheto- 
ric, or philosophy, to write in such a manner, and to attain to 
such excellence ? . This is a problem for the Naturalists or 
Rationalists, who doubt or deny all inspiration ; a problem 
which they have not hitherto satisfactorily solved ; one wlttck 
we may, without any great degree of presumption, bdieve 
they will not be able to solve. 

But to resume our present theme ; it is not difficult to a6- 
count for the cibridged histories of the Hebrews being pre- 
served, while the more copious ones, which have been brought 
to view above, have perished. During the long exile of the 
Jews in Babylonia, they must have been in c^cumstances 
very unfavorable to the cultivation of letters^ or to the preser- 
vation .of their former literature, either sacred or common. 
Manuscripts were costly 5 the men who could copy them, in 
then* state of slavery, must have been few. Under such cir- 
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camstances, the books already written, being extant in only a 
few copies, and these written upon perishable material, and 
specially the more copious and therefore the more costly books^ 
might easily be lost • More particularly may we suppose this 
to have been the case, after the abridged works of Kings and 
Chronicles were compiled. It strikes me that both of these 
works were mainly compiled during the exile, for the very 
purpose of preserving, in a brief and compact form, the memO' 
rahilia of the Jewish history. Such abridgments could be 
copied, and purchased, at a much easier rate than the original 
and more ample works to which they continually refer. The 
very fact that references to ampler sources are so frequent^ 
shows the honest and bona- fide design of the compilers. They 
w^e not only satisfied themselves that they composed ^ faith- 
ful narration, but they were willing that others should go to 
the originals and see for themselves whether such was the 
case. 

If any one is disquieted still with the idea that many of 
the original and more copious sacred books have been lost, 
he would perhaps do well to ask the question : " How large 
would the Scriptures now be, if all the sacred books had been 
preserved ? The apostle John, in apologizing as it were for 
the briefness of his narrative, tells us that he has omitted 
many things which Jesus said and did, because the world would 
not contain (j(OQ^aaC) the books that must be written, if all 
should be narrated. I dp not understand %G)Qriaai here in 
the physical sense, i. e. to afford place for, to afford physical 
room for f but in the tropical sense, viz., that the times would 
. not bear with such copiousness, and that therefore it would b6 
inexpedient. So of the Jewish historical books. We pos- 
sess abridgments of them — such as are worthy of credit. We 
have before us the main points of their history that stand 
connected with the development of religion and of moral cha- 
racter. We possess that portion of it which is adapted to 
make religious impcessions. Curiosity would relish more ; 
but rehgious exigency calls for no more. The more copious 
histories now lost, once had their day of usefulness. They 
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were not written in vain, for the ancient people of God. 
But to make the Scriptures a volume portable, procurable for 
1^1^ and one which may be read bj all, maj have been one 
design c€ an overruling providence in permitting so manj of 
^ m<»*e copious books to perish. 

If this be s^l deemed improbable or impossible by any 
one^ we may ask him to explain hew or why such errors in the 
book Q^ Chronicles, and in the book of Ezra and Nehemiahi 
(e. g. in regard to the numbers in the register which they 
have respectivdy recorded, Ez. dn^p. ii. Neh. chap. viL), 
have been permitted to creep in and thus deform the sacred 
text Why lave heresies been permitted to come into the 
church ? Why has the church general, and idmost withoni 
. exception, been suffered to wander far away ftx)m the simple 
and spiritual truths of the gospel, and to substitute rites and 
imvis for penitence and faith ? Would it not be easy to show 
by a priori reasoning, (at least as good as that employed to 
show that no sacred books can have been lost), that errors in 
the sacred text or in the church cannot be deemed probable 
or even possible ? Where, it may be asked, are the promised 
of God to his children, and to his church? What shall be 
said of his assurance that he will teach and guide them in 
the way of his testimonies, and make his church always a 
pillar and groimd of the truth ? These and the like ques- 
tions are very obvious ones, and are much more easily asked 
tlian answered. The truth seems to be, that some, perhaps 
many, expect too much of a revels^on made in ancient times. 
It must be absolutely perfect, in all respects, and moreover 
be immutably preserved. And although they have read in 
Piaul's epistles that ** the Law made nothing perfect," yet 
&ey seem not to recognize the truth of this in any one par- 
ticular, save in respect to Levitical rites and ceremonies. B 
is my belief, that the gospel has a high preeminence above 
the Law ; but also, that the Law was as really ffiom God 
as the gospel. Why should not the Mosaic institution be 
viewed as being what it actually was, a mere introductory 
dispensation in rei^ect to the gospel ? As such it had its timo 
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and place, its mean% its regulations^ rites, laws, revekitaoBs— 
all adapted to accomplish the subordinate objects to which 
they had respect. Viewed in this light, the institutions of 
Moses will bear a thorough examination. The fair quesUon 
in respect to anything belonging to it always is: Is that 
thing adapted to answer the end proposed, in a dispensatioa 
which is merely prefatory or introductory to a higher and 
more perfect dispensation ? The lost books of the Hebrews 
may have been subservient to the purpose for which they 
were composed ; they doubtless were. But if heaven had 
judged them to be essential to the prosperity and well being 
of Christianity, we may well suppose they would have bees 
preserved. They were not judged to be necessary ; at leasty 
if events may explain the designs of Providence, this would 
seem to have been the case. There are even some parts of 
our O. Test. Canon, as it now is, which, if they had been 
lost, would not have changed the face of a sin^ doctrine or 
duty of Christianity. Yet, while I readily accede to this 
view of our subject, I should be far from saying that any of 
the books which we have are useless. But on this part of 
the subject, I hope to say something in the sequel, when ooi^ 
investigations shall have come to a close. 

I do not pretend that there is nothing mysterious in the 
dispensations of Providence, which have permitted some of 
the sacred books to perish, and others to have been in some 
slight respects marred, in the course of transcription. I am 
well aware that a perpetual miracle in order to preserve the 
Scriptures has not unfrequently been assumed, and zealously 
maintained. But factz contradict this. It is of no use to 
close our eyes against these. We shjJl neither convince our- 
selves, nor any one else, by such a process. But if I reje^ 
the Scriptures as a revelation from God on this account, I 
must reject the church as a divine institution on the like ac- 
count. There is not a church on earth, there never has been 
one, in which some of its members did not entertain errone- 
ous or imperfect views of some truth with which religion has 
^ mor^ intimate or more remote connection* Tet after i^l 
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this is conceded, it remains a truth, that there is, and always 
has been, a real and spiritual church on earth, a spiritual 
kingdom of God among men. There is nothing which is de- 
pendent on the agency and management of erring man, but 
what will sooner or later, in one way or another, receive some 
stmn from the hands through which it passes, or be in some 
respect marred by human management. It has been so 
with Christianity itself. It has been and is so in respect 
to the rational and moral powers of man. The Bible, in 
the long and difficult and in some cases even perilous tran- 
sition of it from one age to another, has come to bear some 
traces of having been subjected to a like, i. e. to human, 
care and management. But shall it be urged as a valid ob- 
jection against the god-like nature of reason, that men abuse 
and pervert this faculty? Is there no evidence that con- 
science is heaven-born, because there are perverted con- 
sciences and seared consciences ? And by virtue of a similar 
process of reasoning, we may also ask : Does it follow that the 
Bible, in its origin, is not a divine b(5ok, an authoritative book, 
because, in transmitting some parts of its records for a period 
of more than 3000 years, and in transmitting all of it, even 
the latest books in the New Testament, for a period of some 
1800 years, (most of this time, be it reniembered, by mere 
chirography in Mss., before the art of printing was known), 
some things of comparatively small moment have been dis- 
turbed, or by mistake in transcribers and redactors subjected 
to error ? Not one doctrine is changed by all this ; not one 
duty affected ; not even the relation of any one historic event 
has been so disturbed, that the moral impression which it was 
designed to make is in any important degree subverted. 
There is surely nothing short of a perpetual miracle which 
could have prevented some mistakes. But is there any evi- 
dence of such a miracle ? I know of no satisfactory evidence, to 
say the least. I am well aware that the time has been, when 
leading men in the Protestant church maintained the abso- 
lute inviolability of the Scriptures. The Buxtorfs and men 
of that class, gigantic scholars too in their way, did not scru- 
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•pie to maintain, that not only aU the Hebrew letters wore the 
same in all the Mss. the world over, but that even the vowel- 
points and accents were, and always had been, identically the 
same from the time of Moses down to the then present hour. 
Investigation has dissipated this pleasant dream. In the 
Hebrew Mss. that have been examined, s<Hne 800,000 various 
readings actually occur, as to the Hebrew consonants. How 
XDsmj as to the vowel-points and accents, no man knows. 
And the like to this is true of the New Testament, But at 
the same time it is equally true, that all these taken together, 
do not change or materially affect any important point of doc- 
trine, precept, or even history. A great proportion, indeed 
the mass, of variations in Hebrew Mss., when minutely scaUr 
ned, amount to nothing more than die difference in spelling a 
multitude of English words. What matters it as to the mean- 
ing, whether coae writes honour or honoTj whether he writes 
centre ot center 1 And what matters it in Hebrew, whether 
one writes Vp or bip , T^p or lp , tjia!" or Tjii^^ ? Indeed one 
may Uuvel through the immense desert (so I can hardly help 
naming it) of Kennicott and De Bossi, and (if I may venture 
to speskk in homely phrase) not find game enough to be worth 
the huntbg. So completely is this chase given up by recent 
critics on the Hebrew Scriptures, that a reference to either 
of these famous collators of Mss., who once created a great 
sensation among philologers through aU Europe and America, 
is rarely to be found. So true, -cogent, and applicable to the 
ease in hand, is the old maxim of critical jurisprudence: De 
mndmis non curat lex. 

' But still, the ground taken by most of the older Protestant 
writers, in regard to the inviolahility of the sacred text, has 
been shown to be altogether untenable. Facts contradict 
their theory ; and there is no arguing against facts. 

Why, mweover, should the advocates of this antiquated 
view of the subject before us, (for there are not a few of them 
even at the present time, although they are rare among the 
rnwre enlightened part of the religious community), — why 
should they be so strenuous in regard to a thing which is agt 
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only di^roved by fact, but altogether uimecessarj to an ea- 
lightened belief in the divine authority of the Scriptures, or 
to the well-grounded advocacy of this authority ? I am ready 
to say, that their fears about concession here are vain ; their 
hopes of convincing others, who examine critically into mat- 
ters of this kind, are vain ; and, I would add, the confident 
expectations of those who disclaim and oppose the divine aiH 
thority of the Scriptures, so far as objections of this nature 
are concerned, are also vain. We freely yield our assent to 
the allegation, that in our present copies of the Scriptures 
there are some discrepancies between different portions of 
them which no learning or ingenuity can reconcile. Huma- 
num est errare. The Bible has passed through the hands of 
erring men for a series of ages ; and even the most sacred 
waters, flowing through a channel that has some impurities in 
iti must contract some stain, or undergo some depreciation. 

But what then ? As I have said once and again, not a 
doctrine is changed, not a duty altered or obscured, not an 
important historical fact perverted. If so, we have no special 
interest in labouring with the Buxtorfs and others to estab- 
lish views of the sacred text, which are contradicted by facts 
that lie upon the very face of the Scriptures. The honesty 
of their purpose, and even the warmth of piety whsch gave 
birth to it, I readily acknowledge and approve. But zeal 
without adequate knowledge, does not always propose the best 
ends, nor choose the best means to accomplish those ends. 
In the case before us, we may confidently take the position,- 
that their theory, or at any rate their mode of maintaining it,- 
is destitute of solid support. On the other hand, when Mr, 
Norton, De Wette, or his translator, and a large portion of the 
Grerman critics, assail the Scriptures, particulariy the Old Tes- 
tament, on the ground of discrepancies and contndictions, (and 
they habitually do this), we need not say, in reply to them, that 
absolutely no discrepancies and no contradictions exist in our 
present scriptural text ; but we may say truly, at least such 
is the view which I feel constrained to take of the subject^ 
that these are so easily accounted for, they amount in the 

17 
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Whole to so few, they are in fact of so little importance, that 
ihey make nothing of serious import against the claims which 
the matter, the manner, and the character of the Scriptures 
prefer as the stable ground of our belief and confidence and 
obedience. One thing is absolutely certain. There is not 
m the world — there never has been — any such book as the 
Bible. There is none which looks to ends so lofty, so worthy 
of our highest interest and regard. If the Bible be not true, 
the destiny of man still remains enveloped in more than 
Egyptian night. 

§ 8. Manner of preserving the sacred Books. 

Since the art of printing was discovered in Europe, there 
has been little or no difficulty as to the preservation of valua- 
ble or interesting books. Copies being multiplied by thou- 
sands at a time, and this being repeated at intervals of time, 
such an occurrence as the absolute loss of a valuable book 
has hardly been possible. It is difficult for us who live amidst 
the doings of the printing-press, of Bible Societies, and Tract 
Societies, to make a correct estimate of the state of the an- 
cient Hebrews in regard to the diffusion and preservation of 
written compositions. 

Nothing is clearer, than that the art of writing and even 
of reading, in the time of Moses, and indeed for centuries af- 
terwards, was very limited among the Hebrews. The Shote^ 
rim (O'natt)), however, a class of officers or magistrates among 
&em, one must naturally suppose, were acquainted with the 
art of writing, and of course with reading ; for the verb 'nttTfl , 
of which the above word is a regular participle, means, both 
in Hebrew and Arabic, to write. The literal translation of 
*ii3tb is scriba, yQa[i[iatsvg, scribe. We find this class of men 
among the people in Egypt, Ex. 5: 6 — 19, and in the desert, 
Num. II: 16. We trace them down to the latest period of 
the Jewish commonwealth ; see in 1 Chron. 23: 4. 26: 29. 
2 Chron. 19: 11. 34: 13. We are not, however, to under- 
stand that this class of men were mere copyists or chiro- 
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graphers, but magistrates, probably of different gradati<Hi8, 
who kept written records of the things which they transacted. 
Besides these, the priests, at least some of them, and proba- 
bly some of the Levites, were acquainted with reading and 
writing ; for being the jurisconsidu of the nation, one cannot 
well divine how intelligent men among them would think of 
discharging their duties well, without being able to read the 
Law of Moses. 

There must be still less doubt as to the prophets among the 
Hebrews. They were the preachers of the Mostuc religion. 
The office which they performed was, as we have seen in the 
preceding pages, altogether analogous to that of ministers of 
the gospel. Priests neither preached nor prayed, i. e. as public 
teachers and in their official capacity ; but they gave advice, 
when consulted, as to matters of law, of duty, and of conscience. 
Ministers of religion, in the sense of being its public teachers 
and defenders^ they were not. Above all the men in the Jew- 
ish community, it behooved the prophets to be acquainted 
with the Mosaic Law, and, from time to time, with such other 
Scriptures as were added to it. The very essence of their 
official duty as preachers of righteousness, consisted in incul- 
cating the doctrines which their sacred books and their holy 
men had taught 

Still, plain as all this seems to be, there is no very definite 
and certain evidence, that priests and prophets themselves 
always, or even in general, were actually possessed of copies 
of the Mosaic Law ; and so, after the time of David and 
Solomon, in respect to other portions of Scripture written 
during their reigns. Had the Mosaic Law been obeyed by 
all the kings of Judah and Israel, each king must have writ- 
ten out a copy of the Law for himself; for so Deut 17: 18 
enjoins. That David, whose delight was " to meditate on 
the Law of the Lord by day and by night," complied with 
this requisition, there can be no room for rational doubt. 
Perhaps as little doubt can be entertained respecting Solo- 
mon, who, in the former part of his reign, was much devoted 
to study and to the promotion of the interests of religi<m. 
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The like was doubtless done by oUier kings, who were distiu* 
gaished for their piety and the spirit of obedience to the Law. 

It will be recollected that from Moses to Samuel, (about 
300. years), we scarcely find mention of a prophet. Only om 
makes a momentary appearance in the book of Judges ; Judg. 
6: 8 seq. Almost as little, also, seems to be said concern- 
ing priesiSy during the same period, as concerning pro* 
phets. But from the time of Samuel down to Malachi, 
there was a succession of prophets in all probability unbroken, 
and priests are not unfrequently brought to view. Were the 
O. Test. Scriptures in their hands ? Were the copies of the 
Law, and other Scriptures, as they arose, so multiplied that 
all who wished could have access to them ? 

A question not devoid of interest; but one which can 
scarcely be decided by any direct testimony within our reach. 
We can reason quite conclusively in respect to the subject, if 
we assume that all classes of the Hebrews, the Shoterim, the 
priests, the Levites, kings and other high oflSoers of State, did 
their duty in regard to seeking the information requisite to 
discharge well and faithfully the functions of their office, un» 
der the Mosaic constitution. But it lies upon the very face of 
the Jewish history, that all of these classes of officers did not 
usually perform the duty of making themselves familiar with 
the Mosaic institutes, except as they gathered them from 
common and traditional report. The frequent lapses of the 
nation into idolatry, which are everywhere recorded, are satis- 
factory proof that the Hebrews were not well instructed in the 
Mosaic laws, and that oftentimes the magistrates who gov- 
erned them must have been ignorant as well as themselves. 
It is impossible to suppose, with any degree of probability, 
that the nation would have so often attached themselves to 
idol-worship, had the light of the then existing Scriptures 
heea genially diffused among them. Moses did not make 
provision for schools, nor for early and efficient instruction in 
^e Scriptures. Hence, when there were no prophets, (as 
seems to have been the case in the time of the Judges), oe 
lyfterwards when there ware bat few in compcuison with tbe 
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wants of the people, it is no wonder that the mass of the nar 
tion fell into a state of the grossest ignorance. The Mosaic 
provision for reading the Law only once in seven years to the 
whole population (Deut. 31: 10 — 13)^ could not possibly be 
efficient enough to prevent this. Besides, in times of general 
declension from the spirit of piety, and above all in times of 
devotedness to the worship of idols, it was a matter of course 
that this public reading should be neglected. The history of 
circumcision, of the passover, and of other public feasts, shows 
that such was the case in regard to these institutions. In times 
of idolatry, the people would not be duly summoned by the 
ms^stracy or the Levites to hear the Law ; and if they wer^ 
they would not listen to the summons. The very fact that 
Moses provided for such a public reading and ordered it, 
shows that he did not expect his written laws to he circt^ 
lated in manuscript among the mass of the people. In times 
of alienation from the worship of the true God, when the 
leaders of the people were themselves their misleaders, is it 
rational to suppose, that they would have subjected Uiemselves 
to the trouble and very serious expense of procuring for them- 
selves copies of the Pentateuch ? Few indeed of the kings 
either of Judah or Israel, (probably none of the latter), ever 
took pidns to copy the Law ; at least, the history of them 
gives us reason to believe that such was the case. 

A few occasional notices of arrangements made by some of 
the pious kings of Judah, serve to show that the statements 
just made are in all probability correct. The pious Jeho- 
shaphat, in the third year of his reign, sent out, as teaching 
missionaries among his people, some of the princes, Levites, 
and priests, and they went round among all the cities of Ju- 
dah, and carried the book of the law of the Lord with them ; 
2 Chron, 17: 7 — 9. Now clearly if these princes, Levites, 
and priests, had each a copy of the Law, which was their own 
property, and if this were a common thing among them, it 
never could have occurred to the historian to make mention 
of such a circumstance. In giving the history of missionaries 
now, does any one ever think of specifying the fact, that they 
17* 
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mny a hiMe with them in their joarneys ? If n(^ H^a does 
it not seem altogether probable, that in the ease before us^ the 
inissionaries were required to take the copy of the Law from 
the temple where it was deposited, in order that they might 
i^peal to it in all their public instructions ? Could other cop- 
ies of the Law have been accessible among the Jews, at that 
time, when this copy in the temple was permitted to be taken ? 
It seems, at least, to be very improbable* Who should have 
such copies, if not princes and Levites and priests who at- 
tended on the court, and who were sent on this mis^on? 

In the great reformaUon under HezekiiJi, we find tm ex- 
press recognition of celebrating a famous passover ^according 
to the law of Moses " (2 Chron. 30: 16) ; but there is nothing 
mentioned in this connection which wduld cast light on llie 
subject before us, excepting the fact, that many came to &e 
passover unsanctified, and of course unprepared to celebrate it 
in a legal manner; 2 Chron. 30: 17 — 20. Must not this have 
been in consequence of ignorance respecting the Mosaic law ? 
It seems probable, at least ; and the more so, inasmuch ai 
Hezekiah admitted them to the passov^, and prayed the 
Ijord to forgive their sin c^ ignorance, which prayer was 
granted. A circumstance this, I may add, which is replete 
with instruction to those, who place too much stress upon die 
rites and forms and externals of religion. 

In Josiah's time, it seems nearly certain that Uie copies of 
the Law were reduced to one ; at least that no more could be 
found or were accessible. The astonishment of the king and 
his court, yea of the high priest Hilkiah himself who found a 
copy in the temple, is such as to show, that none of these p^- 
sons possessed a copy of their own ; 2 Chron. 34: 14 seq. We 
have already seen, that the fifty-seven years of idolatry uBder 
the reign of Manasseh and Amon had probably occasioned this 
dearth of copies ; and also that the bitter and bloody persecu- 
tion of that time was probably the cause, why the copy had 
been hid whidi was found by Josiah. But be this as it may, 
k is dear enough that the supposition of a general circulation 
of ^e Scriptures in Mss. among the Hebrews bc&re the €x- 
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lie, ifloutof atlqaeation. It se^ns to be almost equsllj elear, 
moreoyer, Uiat kings, princes, priests, and Levites, did not 
OTdinadly take any pains to possess themselves €i a copj of 
Ihe Scriptures. Individaals among all these classes ^^e 
Bught be, md more probably still among the prophets, and 
some also even in private life, who did possess cofnes of the 
Law ; I mesm that such might be, and occasionally was, in all 
probability the case. But the perishable materials on whtdi 
ihese copies were written, and the little interest that would be 
felt in them in times of deep and general declension from the 
epirit of <7ue religi(m, suffioienUy account for the speedj Umb 
or destroction oi most oodices once (as we express it) in cir- 
oulation. 

That the fear of an entu% and utter loss of the Pentateneh, 
«fter the occurrence already spoken of in the lime of Josiah, 
would {»x)bably lead to a considerable multiplication of copies, 
"Unere can be no good room to doubt» That the brief reigns of 
J^oahaz, JehoiaUm, Jehoiakin, and Zedekiah, (only some 
4wenty-two years in the whole), before the exile, would de- 
stroy all, or even most, of these codices, cannot be deemed 
very probable^ These kings did not persecute in such a fu- 
rkras manner as Manasseh had done. When the king of 
Babylon << burnt the house of God, and all the palaces therec^, 
and slew the young men with the sword in the house of the 
sanctuary," (2 Chron. 36: 19, 17), it is not probable that he 
destroyed the sacked books in the temple ; for as the dty of 
Jerusalem had sustained a siege of about two years' contino» 
ance, sufident warning must have been given to priests and 
]^rophets to take care of those books. 

The story in 2 Mace. 2: 1 seq. rei^>ecting the part which 
Jeremiah acted, when the temple was burnt, is very curious ; 
and although mixed with a spicing of fable, in all probability 
has some Uruth ibr its basis. The sub^ance of it is, that 
this pirt^f^t toc^ some of the holy fire and the book of the 
Law and committed them to the charge of some of the exiles^ 
with strict injunction to keep them safely and never neglect 
tkem. At the same time, (which is the fabulous part of the 
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flloiy), the prophet, moved bj a special revelatkwy eommandei 
the tabernacle and the ark of the covenant to follow him to 
mount Sinai, where he hid them, with the altar of incenae, ia 
a cave, until the time of restoration and prosperity should re^ 
torn. The writer appeals to anoyQaqxxi and to yQoxpi as con* 
taining this account, vs. 1, 4. He relates moreover what Ne* 
hemiah did in collecting sacred books for the renewed com- 
monwealth of the Jews ; but this belongs to a subsequent part 
of our subject. In respect to this whole matter, it seems al- 
together probable, that such a man as Jeremiah, himself a 
priest and having ready access to the temple, would preserve 
the sacred records deposited there, and secure them agunst 
destruction. However this may be, it is at least certain, that 
Zerubbabel and Jeshua arranged the ritual of Jewish worship 
according to the Law of Mosesy when they came up with the 
first colony of the returning exiles ; Ezra 3: 2. Afterwards, 
when it is related that Ezra came up with a second colony 
(Ez. 7: 1 seq.), he is spoken of as <^ a ready scribe in the Law 
of Moses, which the Lord God of Israel had given ;" Ez. 7: 6» 
That the Law, therefore, and probably other scriptural hooka 
were in the hands of the Jews, i. e. of the literary part of them, 
during the exile, seems, quite certain. Private individuals 
doubtless possessed some copies ; and surely such a man a3 
Ezra must have had it in his power to be a diligent student 
of them, while he was yet in exile. 

Let us advert, for a moment, to the account which is given 
in the Hebrew Scriptures themselves, of the preservation of 
at least some of the sacred books, as they came from the 
hands of their authors. In Deut. 17: 18, Moses speaks of a 
copy of this Law in a hook, to be made by each king with 
his own hand, and then speaks of that book as being hefor^ 
the priests the Levites" i. e. under their inspection or guar- 
dian-ship, and of course in the temple. In Deut. 31: 9, it is 
said that ^< Moses wrote this law, and delivered it unto the 
priests the sons of Levi," i. e. he committed it to them 
for safe keeping. In Deut. 31: 26, Moses is said to have 
commanded the priests who bore the ark of the covenant, to 
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*^take the book of die Law and put it in the dde of the ark 
cf the covenant/' there to be kept as a pennanent witness 
against the Israelites, in case they should break the covenant. 
It is not essential to our present purpose, whether the whole 
of the Pent, or of Deuteronomy, or only a portion of the latter, 
is here designated by the phrase mn rriipih n^D ; although no 
one can give a satisfactory reason, why one portion of Deuter- 
onomy should be so preserved and not another. But stiH, the 
word *i?& is employed to designate a writing which is complete 
in itself, whether longer or shorter, and it can hardly mean 
merely extracts from the Law, or a certain small portian of 
it. Hiat there was a book in Moses* time, a record in which 
was written important laws, arrangements, and occurrences, 
and which was deposited by the ark, seems to be nearly cer- 
tain fW>m the manner in which it is so often adverted to ; 
e. g. Moses is commanded (Ex. 17: 14) to write an account 
of the contest with Amalek ^&$a , in the Sook (not in a book)^ 
and of course in some noted or well known book ; in Ex. 2^ 
7 it is said, that <^ he took the hook of the covenant and read 
in the audience of the people," which doubtless means tlie 
Laws in Ex. xx — ^xxiv ; in Deut 28: 58, Moses speaks of 
the words of this Law written ii*h ^B&a , lit in this here hooh^ 
(which is the most exact translation that we can make of the 
phrase in English) ; and in Deut. 28: 61, he speaks of the 
hook of this law ; and in these two latter cases, what he says 
was in an address to the people. To be intelligible, he must 
have referred to a well known book, probably to one which 
was held up before them while he was addressing them. 
This same book, called the hook of the Law in Deut 31: 26, 
was the one which Moses commanded the Levites, who bore 
the ark of the covenant, to take and put hy the side, or at the 
side, or on the side (nttia , V being often used in Hebrew to de- 
note proximate or dependent localities), of the ark of the co^ 
enant. There is nothing inconsistent with the supposilloa 
that the book of the Law, i. e. the Pentateuch as a whole, was 
kept in that place, in the assertion made in 1 Kmgs 8: 9 and 
2 ChroQ* 6: 10, viz*, that <<tb^re was nothing in the ari 
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[when it was traoi^erred to the sanctuary of the newly bmli 
temple], save the two tables of stone which Moses put there 
ai Horeb." The Hebrew here is li*^^^ 9 in the arky which is 
quite a different phrase from the 'ji'^K 'ix^ , <m the tide of the 
arky in Dent 31: 26 ; although De Wette in his Introduction 
has confounded them, and endeavoured to make some capital 
out of this circumstance for his purpose of destructive criti- 
eism. The Epistle to the Hebrews (9: 4) speaks in ihe same 
way of only the tables of the covenant, L e. the stone tablets 
on which Uie ten commandments were engraved, as being in 
the ark; see Ex. 31: 18. 32: U, 16. 34: 1, 28. Deut 9: 1<H 
and particularly 10: 1 — 5. Josephus repeats the same idea, 
Antiq. YIII. 4. 1, '< The ark contained nothing else except 
the two tablets of stone, which preserved the ten command* 
Bients spoken by the Lord to Moses, and written upon them 
at Mount Sinai." 

Traces of the filbt that the Law of Moses was deported 
in the sanctuary along with the ark of the covenant, for safe 
keeping, may be found in subsequent parts of the Old 
Testament. In Josh. 24: 26 it is said, that << he wrote these 
wards [which most naturally means the two addresses that he 
made to the people near the dose of his life, Josh, xxiii. xxiv.] 
in the book of the Law of God ; and he took a great stone 
and set it up there [as witness between him and the people] 
under an oak that was by the sanctuary of the Lord ;" in 
other words, he wrote down his solemn addresses and joined 
them to the Pentateuch or words of Moses kept in the sano 
tuary. 

Again, in 1 Sam. 10: 25 it is said, that this prophet << told 
the people the manner of the kingdom [of Saul], and wrote 
it *nfi&a , in the book /' which of course must mean a well 
known book ; and what other one could this be than <' the 
Law of the Lord," to which Joshua had annexed his admoni- 
tions ? The solemnity and importance of the occasion de- 
manded such an authentication as would be made by this dr- 
comstance, and perpetuity, moreover, would thus be secured 
U> the written constitution of the kingdom* 
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Of coarse we are prepared by occurrences like these, to 
expect what is related of the Pentateuch m the time of Jo- 
nah, viz., that it was found tn the temple ; although in thig 
ease surely not in its usual i^ace by the side of the ark. life 
had been withdrawn and hidden by some pious hand, to save 
it from the desolating fury of Manasseh. 

Does not, moreover, the passage in.Isa. 34: 16 refer to the 
holy UhU&iheea in the temple, sumamed the hook of the Lord f 
After predicting various evils to Edom, the prophet says : 
" Seek ye out of the hook (ntb ^519) of the Lord, and read ; 
BO one of these shall fail/' That this expression does not 
refer to what the prophet had himself just uttered, Knobel 
has clearly shown in his Commentary on this book ; althou^ 
Bosenmuller and others have defended this mode of inter- 
pretation. Cresenins supposes him to advert to a ooHefOion 
of sacred hooks, with which his own was to be associated. 
That he refers to some prophecy or predictions in other and 
sacred books, seems to be quite certain from the tenor of the 
passage and the nature of the reasoning. But whether these 
books were a part of our present Canon or not, it would be 
more difficult to say. Still, the phrase hook of the Lord, and 
the certainty of the writer that what was contained therein 
would take place, show that the book in question was a well 
known and definite one, and one also of sacred authority. 
. There was therefore, at the period when this was written, ,a 
collection of sacred writings ; and the expression, hook of the 
Lord, may refer either to the divine origin of the book, or to 
the fact that it was kept where Crodwas supposed to dwell, 
viz. in the inner sanctuary. It is quite possible, moreover, 
that the prophecy referred to, may be virtually contained in 
the declarations of Isaac respecting Esau in Gen. 27: 37 seq., 
so that the Pentateuch itself is the book of the Lord to which 
reference is made. 

That what was done in ancient times, in respect to the 
sacred books of the Hebrews, wasdone at a later period, after 
tiie second temple was built, seems to be manifest from vari- 
ous passages in Josephus. Speaking of Moses' bringing war 
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t^ from the rock (Antiq. m. 1. 7), he snys : « That God 
had foretold this to Moses, dr^Xoi eV r<p Uq^ apoateiiievti yQOb- 
^, the Scripture laid up in the temple shows/' Speaking of 
the day heing prolonged during the battle of Joshua with the 
five kings (Antiq. Y. 1* 17), he says : <^ This is shown by the 
writings laid up in the temple, dta tm dvaneifieiKoit h r^ 
Uq^ yQccfjifidtmv*' This last quotation shows, that the depo- 
sit of books in the temple was not confined to the Pentateucl^ 
for it has reference to the book of Joshua. 

Again, Josephus, in desmbing the triumphal procession of 
Vespasian and Titus at Borne, when the Jewish war had been 
e<Hnpleted, says, that the spoils of the temple were made con- 
spicuous above all the other things carried in the procession^ 
and that '^lasf [and consequently most eminent] << among 
these spoils was borne the Law of the Jews, 6 re v6[iog 6 ttop 
'Jovdaimv im rovtoig ig)BQBro tmv Xag)VQODp TeXsvraTog" BelL 
Jud. YII. 5. 5. Again (§ 7. ib. he says, that Vespasian erec- 
ted a temple to Peace, and there he deposited the furniture 
of the temple at Jerusalem, while ^^ he commanded to keep 
laid up in the palace their Law [viz. the Law of the Jews], 
and the purple veil of the temple, toy da vofMv avtmp xou ra 
nogqiVQa tov aijaov naranEt agitata nQocital^Bv iv toTg ^aai- 
Xaioig dnod-efidpovg g)vXd'rTeiP." I can scarcely doubt that 
in both of these cases the word pofwg (law) comprises, as it 
sometime? does in the usage of other writers of that periodi 
the whole of the Jewish Scriptures recognized by Josephus 
as such. The Rabbinical use of JTjiPi = rofiog in such a sense, 
is well known to all Hebrew scholars ; see Buxt Lex. Tal- 
mud, and Hottinger Thes. Philol. p. 94. If there be any 
doubt of this, it would seem to be dissipated by Josephi Vita, 
§ 75, where he says, that Titus, at his request, << made him a 
present of the sacred books, ^i^Xicop isQciv iXoc^ov xaQUSot^i" 
vov Titov** It does not appear with certainty from the con- 
text, whether this copy of the Scriptures was one taken from 
the temple or not ; but on the whole this is the impression 
made upon my mind by reading § 75 throughout If I am 
not in an error, there was then, at that time, more than one 
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copy of the sacred books laid op in the temple ; for the copj 
giren to Josephus and retained by him, must be different from 
that which was carried in procession by Vespasian and laid 
up in the temple of Peace. 

It wonld seem to be a matter of coarse, that the Jewish: 
high priest and Sanhedrim, who were the supreme judges of* 
the nation in all matters pertaining to religion and morality^ 
should have kept a copy of the sacred books near at hand, 
i. e. near to the place where they usually held their meetings ; 
which was either in a part of the temple, or in the house of 
the high priest in its neighborhood. If so, what place could 
be so appropriate for those books as the temple ? 

There is other evidence also, of an indirect nature, in re- 
gard to the keeping of the Scriptures, after the return of the 
Jews from exile. We have already seen (p. 81 seq. above)^ 
that synagoguesj in which the Jewish Scriptures were read, 
in all probability originated soon after that return. In these 
it would seem, if we are to credit Jewish tradition, that only 
the Law of Moses or Pentateuch was at first read, and that 
^is custom continued down to the time of Antiochus Epipha- 
nes. That tyrant, in his persecution of the Jews, compelled* 
them to destroy all the copies of the Law, which could be 
found ; in particular he commanded, that the public reading 
of the Law of Moses in the synagogue, on the sabbath, should 
be entirely abolished. The reading of the Law in the Syna- 
gogues being thus prohibited on pain of death, the Jews chose 
an adequate number of selections or extracts from the pro^ 
phetieal books of the Scriptures, as substitutes for them, and 
Uius continued their scriptural readings. 

Such is the usual account given of the origin of the Haph-^ 
taroih, or prophetical lections, which are designated in the 
margin of all the better Hebrew Bibles. Van der Hooght has 
given a catalogue of them at the close of his edition of the 
Hebrew Bible ; |^arked the corresponding Parashoth or sab- 
batical lections of the Pentateuch, for which the prophetical 
lections, as said above, were substituted ; and finally pointed 
out at the sam6 time the difference in the prophetical seleo- 
18 
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tions, in twelve cases, between the Jews of soathem and thoM 
of middle and northern Europe. The tradition about the ori* 
gin of these, as stated above, is vouched for and fully stated 
by Elias Levita (Thisbi, ad h. vocem), and admitted by the 
great mass of biblical critics ; among whom are Eichhorn and 
Bertholdt. The latter makes defence of Elias. Still the 
story about the origin of the Haphtaroth is doubted by De 
Wette (Einl. § 80), for doubt falls in with his usual style of 
criticism ; but it is also called in question by Vitringa, Vefc 
Synag. p. 1007 seq., and somewhat doubted by Carpzov, 
Crit. Sac. p. 148. The ground of doubt as to the origin of 
the Haphtaroth, is the lack of historical testimony. In 
1 Mace. 1: 56, 57, the writer, in recounting the persecuting 
measures of Antiochus Epiphanes, says that *^ he burned r« 
^i^Xia rov vof^ovy'* and that " wherever ^i^liov diad'i^xtjg was 
found with any one, or any showed pleasure in the Law, the 
judgment of the king [Antiochus] condemned him to death." 
Carpzov remarks on this, that the object of the tyrant was nofc 
merely to destroy the Pentateuch, or to stop the sabbatical 
readings in the Synagogue, but to heathenize the Jews, and to 
prohibit all exercise of their religion ; and of course he must 
have laboured to destroy the Prophets as well as the Law. 
Josephus in his narration respecting Antiochus, says that " he 
destroyed all those with whom was found ^i^Xog tega xal vofiog^* 
(Antiq. xii. 5. 4) ; which seems to favour the view of Carp- 
zov and Vitringa. 

But however or whatever the origin or the occasion of 
reading the Haphtaroth on the sabbath in the synagogue may 
have been, it matters not as to our present object. In the 
apostles* time the custom of reading them was usual, or rather, 
as we may well suppose, universal among the Jews. Thus 
in Acts 13:15, "after the reading of the Law and the Prophets^* 
(a frequent designation of the O. Test. Scriptures in general), 
the rulers of the synagogue asked Paul an^is companions to 
address the assembly. In v. 27 of the same chapter, it is 
said of the persecuting people of Jerusalem, that " they knew 
not the voices of the Prophets which are read every sabbath 
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4ay,** This puts the matter beyond a question as to the pro- 
phetical books being kept in the synagogues for use ; and if 
they were there, they would of course be in the temple. But 
these passages do not settle the question, how long the prophets 
had been so read. Yet the apostle James, in Acts 15: 21, has 
decided that the custom of reading the Scriptures in this way, at 
least of reading the Law, was in his time quite an ancient one : 
** For Moses of old time hath in every city them that preach him, 
being read in the synagogues every sabbath day." That he 
names only Moses here, results merely, as I apprehend, from 
the nature of the appeal which he makes in the passage. The 
preceding passages which have just been quoted, (Acts 13: 15, 
27), show the exact state of the whole matter at that period. 
Now how long a period may be comprised under the i)i /€- 
rcwi' a^alfov of James, it would be difficult to say with ex- 
actness. But that a period farther back than that of Antiochus 
(175 — 164 B. C.) is meant, seems to me altogether probable. 
I must therefore, with Vitringa and Carpzov, believe it prob- 
able that the religious zeal of the Jews, at or soon after the 
time of Ezra and Nehemiah, gave birth to the reading of both 
the Law and the Prophets in the synagogues. 

This being conceded, or even so large a period as that which 
reaches back to the time of Antiochus being conceded, for the 
reading of the Prophets in all the synagogues, it will be seen 
at once what effectual provision had been made for the pre- 
servation of the Hebrew Scriptures, after the return from 
Babylon. Such an accident as occurred in regard to the Law 
of Moses in the time of Josiah, was no longer possible. In 
confirmation of the fact, that the Prophets were read in the 
synagogues, (James says. Acts 15: 21, in every noXsi == town 
or village), we may appeal to Luke 4: 17 — 19. Jesus being 
in the synagogue at Nazareth is invited to read the Scriptures, 
and the volume of Isaiah is given him, which he opens at 
chap. Ixi. and commences reading in 4t. The suggestion that 
he did this in an extraordinary manner, L e. merely by virtue 
of his own peculiar authority, is favoured by nothing in the 
II arration of Luke. On the contrary, he is requested to read ; 
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is directed where, i. e. in what bo<^, he shall read ; and no 
one expresses any offence at the manner, but at the tnaUer of 
his discourse. I understand the Evangelist as saying, that 
Jesus had been accustomed to read in the synagi^e, anteoe^ 
dently to this occasion : " he entered according to his custom 
into the synagogue on the day of the sabbath, and stood up to 
read;" where xara to eico&og avt<^ may naturally, and I 
doubt not that it does, qualify both clauses. If the action of ^ 
reading had been an unusual one, would the volume of Isiuah 
have been given to him, and all in the synagogue have peace- 
ably and attentively waited for his subsequent discourse ? It 
is true, indeed, that the portion of Isaiah which he read (61; 
1, 2), is not at present included in the Haphtaroth ; for one 
of them ends with the preceding chapter. But this is not aa 
argument of any weight to show that the reading of the pas- 
sage in question must be regarded as something singular or 
extraordinary ; for as the Haphtaroth differ (this we have seen 
above) among the Jews of southern and of northern and mid- 
dle Europe, so, in ancient times, Isa. 61: 1, 2, may have been 
included in them. 

It follows from all the preceding considerations, that the 
Law and the Prophets had been read on the sabbath day, in 
every town in Judea, for a long period, ix yevediv oQx^eav ; 
and of course, that there must have been some established 
Scriptures from which the selection for reading was made. 
The destruction or even material change of the Scriptures^ 
after such a custom had commenced, was put out of all ques- 
tion. The destruction of one copy would only be the loss of 
one out of a great number ; interpolations or alterations in one 
copy, would not affect the others which remained unmutilated. 
Indeed any one who has read the Tractatus Sopherim may 
well believe, that Jewish superstition, if nothing better, would 
have prevented any considerable change in the text of the 
8criptm*es at this period. 

It is unnecessary to dwell here on the inquiry, how much, 
or what portion, of the Scriptures were called prophetie. 
We have seen above, that the idea of a prophet, among the 
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Hebrews, was not confined to those who predicted future 
events, but was extended to all who preached, wrote, or taught 
by divine inspiration. Hence in the division of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, made we know not how long before the Chris- 
tiaxi era, the historical books, as well as those which we now call 
prophetic, were assigned to the prophets. Joshua, Judges, 
I. and II. Samuel, and I. and H. Kings are called G'^JT^ 
tyiitJen, the first or early prophets. This is a Talmudic ar- 
rangement We shall see, in the sequel, that Josephus, and 
probably Philo and Jesus Sirachides, include the other his- 
torical books, viz. I. II. Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, 
Ruth, and probably Job, among the prophets ; and these 
books, with the others now usually named prophetic among 
US, and by the Hebrews called the later prophets, were all 
comprised under the general appellation of Prophets. The 
Haphtaroth or prophetical Lections extend, therefore, to the 
historical books, as well as to the books now called prophetic 
\yj us. And when it is said, (as it has often been of late), 
that the Kethubim or Hagiography was a late collection, so 
late that no Lections were made from it, the more ancient 
cBvision of the sacred books is not only overlooked, but the 
fact that the book of Esther has always been publicly read 
in the synagogues, since the events which it commemorates* 
took place, at the feast of Purim in the twelfth month, (which 
book is one of the Hagiography, according to the Talmudic 
#nsion of the Scriptures), is ignorfed or very conveniently 
forgotten. Whatever might have been the reason, on ac- 
count of which the Talmudic Rabbins classed the last named 
historical books with the Kethubim, it was not that they re- 
garded them as uninspired. Nor was the latest composition 
^e criterion of what belonged to the Hagiography, as classi- 
fied by them ; for most of the Psalms, the Proverbs, Ruth, 
Job, Ecclesiastes, and Canticles, (the two last with the Pro- 
verbs, according to them, from the pen of Solomon, the book 
of Ruth from that of Samuel, and most of the Psalms from 
tihat of David), were regarded of course as being older than 
ft number of t^ books among both the former and latter 
18* 
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prophets, e. g. Elings, Haggai, Zecbariah, and MalachI, and 
(I may add) Jeremiah, Lamentations, and Ezekicl. 

According to the later Rabbinical division of the Scrip*> 
tares, then, portions of all the three great divisions of Uie 
sacred books were publicly read in the synagogues, long be- 
fore the Christian era. We can have no doubt, therefore, 
that each and every part of the Jewish Scriptures was de-» 
posited in the synagogues respectively, and of course in the 
temple. 

As to the more ancient Hdgiographyy viz. Psalms, Pro- 
yerbs, Ecclesiastes, and Canticles, (such we shall see is the 
classification of Josephus), I will not undertake to say with 
certainty what was the reason that no Lections for the syna« 
gogues were taken from them. But as there is a corre^)on- 
dence, real or supposed, between the Lections from the Pen- 
tateuch and those from the Prophets, it would seem probable 
Uiat those who selected these Lections did not find a sat- 
isfactory correspondence in the books just named, and so they 
omitted to select from them ; at least this may be regarded as 
probable in respect to Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Canticles* 
In regard to the Psalms, many correspondences as to matter 
might indeed be easily found ; but it should be remembered, 
that the Psalms were very extensively employed in the public 
singing at the synagogue, and needed not to be read in the 
Lections. 

If tradition has any weight in this matter, it would seem to 
be quite plain and certain, that all three pgtfts of the Jewish 
Scriptures were used, as the basis of selection, in the Jewish 
synagogues, long before the Christian era. This usage, we 
cannot reasonably doubt, originated not long after the com- 
plete arrangement of religious matters at Jerusalem, under 
Ezra and Nehemiah. The facility of perpetuating the He- 
brew code in this way, is very obvious. For more than 1800 
years now past, it has been perpetuated in the synagogues, 
in the same way ; and moreover by private copies. The 
custom of individuals having these in possession, so far back 
as the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, is clearly adverted to 
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in 1 Mace. 1: 57, ^< And whenever the book of the covenant 
was found with any one {naqd tm) . . . the sentence of the 
king inflicted death upon him." The deplorable experience 
g[ former ages, as to turning away from the true Grod to the 
worship of idols, had taught the Jewish nation, that " to be 
without knowledge was not good for the soul." Ezra and 
Nehemiah appear to have entertained very enlightened views 
in regard to this subject. Hence the pains taken to read, 
circulate among the people, and inculcate the Scriptures, 
since the second establishment of the Jews in Palestine. 
Hence the departure from the ancient custom of remmning 
at home all day upon the sabbath, and the resort of worship- 
pers and learners to the synagogue. And the consequence 
o£ all this was, that the Jews never have rek^>sed again into 
idolatry ; a few renegades only excepted in the time of Anti- 
ochus, or when under the yoke of some other foreign tyrant. 

To bring our present topic, viz. the preservation of the 
Scriptures, to a close ; I cannot help remarking, that the wis- 
dom of Providence seems to be conspicuous, in directing 
matters so that the Jewish Scriptures were laid up or de- 
• posited in the temple. There, constant guardians of them were 
always found, by day and by night There, of course, the 
mutilation or interpolation of them would be a difficult, if not 
,an impossible, thing. Well has Abarbanel (on Deut. 31: 26) 
said : " God deposited there [in the sanctuary] the book of 
the Law, that it might remain as a testimony faithfully pre- 
served, and that no one might vitiate or mar it [the Scrip- 
tures] ; for no one could act thus basely toward writings 
which were surrounded by the family of priests." The ab- 
solute impossibility of corrupting the sacred books, indeed, 
need not be assumed, and could not well be maintained ; for 
the priests, the keepers of them, were not all of them at all 
times good men and true. But the improbability that such 
a thing was done in a place so public and sacred, may well be 
maintained. 

One other remark is naturally suggested by the topic be- 
fore us. This is, that the introduction into such a place of 
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books as sacred and as worthy of being kept there, most usu- 
ally be a thing of more than ordinary deliberation and so- 
lemnity. I cannot well conceive, since the prophets were 
wont to be consulted on all the graver matters of church or 
state, that a book could have been placed there which was 
not sanctioned by their judgment. It matters not whether 
the writer of the book were professionally a prophet, or not. 
There might be occasional inspiration, in some cases, where 
the subject of it was not, or at least had not been, a prophet 
But if the advice of a prophet was in fact followed, in de- 
positing any book as sacred in the temple, then that book has 
as much of the authentic in it, as the work of the prophet 
himself would have. That this was so, viz. that the authori- 
ty of prophets was needed and resorted to, in order to give 
any book a claim to be considered as scriptural, would seem 
to be almost conclusively shown by the fact, that when the 
succession of prophets failed, the reception of any more boots 
into the Canon of the Old Testament ceased. Indeed, I can 
hardly imagine a case, while the order of prophets continued, 
in which I should deem it probable that any effort could be 
made to add supposititious books, or parts of books, to the 
holy bibliotheca, without detection and exposure by some of 
the prophets, whose special duty it was in all things to watch 
over the interests and preserve the purity of the Mosaic re- 
ligion. 

If I were disposed to bring the usages of other countries, 
in respect to books that were deemed sacred or specially im- 
portant, into comparison with that of the Hebrews, I might 
show the probability of the Hebrew usage from analogy, even 
if no special refejence be had to the fact of their supposed in- 
spiration. It is well known, that among the ancient Egyp- 
tians and Babylonians, the priesthood was the literary or 
learned class ; and to them were confided the safe keeping of 
books regarded as holy or very valuable. Most of these were 
composed by persons belonging to the priesthood. It was a 
matter of course that such books, being their own productions, 
ediould be laid up in the temple where they ministered, for 
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safe keeping, and also as a testimonial of honour to them. 
The Greeks called these literary priests of foreign countries) 
UgoyQafifiateig, i. e. sacred scribes. Among themselves, 
moreover, the Greeks had men of the like class, whom they 
named yQUfifiareh' iFQoi or iBQOiAvrnAovBs ; AeL Hist An. XL 
10. Aristot. Pol. VI. 8. Demosth. pro Cor. c. 27. Among 
the Romans, also, the most ancient literatm*e, viz. songs and 
annals, was the production of priests ; Niebuhr Rom. Ge- 
schichte, L p, 247, ed. IL Bahr, Gesch. d. Rom. Lit., pp. 53 
seq., 250 seq. It is no matter of surprise, then, that Strabo 
(Lib. XIV. p. 734, ed. XyL) calls temples Tiivaxod-^xai, i. e. 
tablet or book-depositaries. In accordance with this is the 
account given of Sanchoniathon, the Phenician historian, 
who, about the time of the Trojan war, or perhaps earlier, 
compiled a work out of temple-archives — ^a work which was 
translated into Greek by Philo Biblius (c. A. D. 100), m 
nine books, and then was quoted largely by Porphyry, and 
also by Eusebius (Praep. Evang. L 9). Sanchoniathon him- 
self quotes older writers ; all of which, by the way, has a de- 
cisive bearing on the question about the antiquity of alpha- 
betical writing. Berosus, in the time of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus (c. 280 B. C), wrote, in three books, the Antiquities of 
Chaldea and Babylonia, the materials of which he drew from 
the archives of the temple of Belus, where he was a priest. 
The kings of Sparta, who were also priests, kept prophetic 
writings in the temple, which had respect to their country ; 
Herod. VL 57. At Athens, oracles, and secret compacts 
important to the welfare of the city, were kept in the Acro- 
polis, in order to prevent all falsification; Dinarch. Orat. 
cont Demosth. 91. 20. Heraclitus deposited his Work upon 
Nature, in the sanctuary of Diana at Ephesus, in order to 
withdraw it from the eyes of the profane ; Diog. Laert, IX. 
6. So also the Romans kept their Libri Fulgurales in the 
temple of Apollo (Serv. ad Aen. VI. 72) ; their Libri Lintei, 
in the temple of Juno Moneta (Liv. IV. 8. IX. 18) ; the Si- 
byls, priestesses of Apollo, kept their Carmina in the Capi- 
tol. J Niebuhr, Rom. Geschichte, L p. 256 seq. 
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A practice of this kind could hardly have become so gen- 
eral, without some obvious reasons for it In all cases of this 
nature it is quite plain, that the sacredness of the place was 
relied on as likely to secure the inviolability of the books ; 
and the permanent structure of the building was also relied 
on, as affording good assurance of preservation. In the case 
of the Hebrews, many reasons combined to induce them to 
institute and keep up such a usage. The priests were the 
masters of the ritual, which was exceedingly minute and cir- 
cumstantial ; and they were also the jurisconsvks and eeeU' 
nasticcd judges of the nation. The necessity of having the 
code of laws always at hand, would compel them to have 
temple-archives. That they did so, admits of no reasonable 
doubt 



§ 9. General Considerations respecting the Genuineness of 
the hooks in the Old Testament Canon. 

I have now gone through with $ome account of the books 
comprised in the Canon of the Old Testament, in regard to 
their origin and authorship, and also in respect to the man- 
ner in which they were preserved in the early ages. It may 
not be improper to introduce, at this juncture, a few consid- 
erations of a general nature, in regard to the collection of 
books which we name the Old Testament. 

Whoever is acquainted with the works of the late J. G. 
Eichhom of Gottingen, knows full well, that for some thirty 
years he was the sun of the neological firmament Doubt- 
less his writings, many of them being at the same time both pop- 
ular and learned, did more than those of any other person of 
his time, to bring forward and consummate the great revolution 
in theology and criticism, which has taken place in Germany 
and the bordering countries. Such a man no one will suspect 
of orthodox prejudice. All his feelings and his writings were 
alien enough from this. Still, on mere subjects of critique 
imd of aesthetics, he was usually a candid and fair minded 
man. At all events he rarely says anything that is not worth 
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listening to, and he may put in a just daim at least to a re- 
spectful attention. 

In his Introduction to the Old Testament, (dd edit. § 12 
seq.), he has given his views of the genuineness of the sa- 
cred books in general ; and he has expressed them in such a 
way, that I have thought it on the whole better to employ his 
words than my own, in reference to the topic under consider- 
ation. If I am suspected of being juratus in verba magistrif 
as doubtless I may be by some who do not know me, he at 
least is removed far enough from all possible suspicion of this 
sort If the Destructives will not listen to my suggestions be- 
cause, as they say, I mttst talk orthodoxly^ at least they ought 
to listen to him, who claims so near a relationship to them. 

Having described the general nature, names, and order of 
the Old Testament books, Eichhorn, proceeds as follows : 

L They do not arise from the forgery of any one individtud. 

Whoever is endowed with adequate knowledge, and investi- 
gates with impartiality the question, whether the writings of the 
Old Testament are genuine, must surely answer it in the affirma- 
tive. No one deceiver can have forged them all — ^this every 
page of the Old Testament proclaims. What a variety in language 
and expression ! Isaiah does not write like Moses ; nor Jeremiah 
like Ezekiel ; and between these and every one of the Minor 
Prophets a great gulf of style is fixed. The grammatical edifice 
of language in Moses, has much that is peculiar; in the book of 
Judges occur 'provincialisms and barbarisms. Isaiah pours forth 
words already formed in a new shape ; Jeremiah and Ezekiel are 
full of Chaldaisms. In a word, when one proceeds fix>m writers 
who are to be assigned to early periods of time, to those which 
are later, he finds in the language a gradual decline, until at last 
it sinks down into mere Chaldaic turns of expression. 

Then come next the discrepancies in the circle of ideas and 
of images. The stringed instruments sound aloud when touched 
by Moses and Isaiah ; soft is the tone when David handles 
them. Solomon's Muse shines forth in all the splendour 
of a most luxurious court ; but her sister in simple attire wan- 
ders, with David, by the brooks and the river banks, in the fields 
and among the herds. One poet is original, like Isaiah, Joel, 
Habakkuk; another copies, like Ezekiel. One roams in the 
untrodden path of genius ; another glides along the way which 
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his predecessors have trodden. From one issue rays of learn- 
ing ; whilst his neighbor has not been caught by one spark of 
literature. In the oldest writers strong Egyptian colours glinamer 
through and through ; in their successors they become fainter 
and fainter, until at last tliey entirely disappear. 

Finally, there is in roannei*s and customs the finest gradation. 
At first, all is simple and natural, like to what we see in Homer, 
and among the Bedouin Arabs even at the present time ; but 
^18 noble simplicity gradually loses itself in luxury and efFemi- 
fiacy, and vanishes at last in the splendid court of Solomon. 

Nowhere is there a sudden leap ; everywhere the progress is 
gradual. Nbne hut ignorant or thoughtless doubters can suppose 
the Old Testament to have been forged by one deceiver. 

The colouring which the painter has here employed is vi- 
vid, but the objects are true and real, and are not formed by 
bis fancy. It is impossible to read the Hebrew Scriptures, 
with the exercise of any discriminating judgment and aesthe- 
tical feeling, without acceding in the main to what Eichhorn 
has stated. Thousands of nice touches and dashes of light 
and shade, in the original objects, are lost in our English ver- 
sion, where all are mingled together, and melted so as to be- 
come one mass in the Anglo-Saxon crucible. But as to the 
critical reader of the Hebrew — ^if he has one spark of aesthe- 
tical fire in him, or if he carries along with him even the 
feeblest torch of discrimination, he must accede to the truth- 
fulness and the sound judgment of Eichhorn, as to this matter 
in general. A forgery of all these books by one person, 
would be a greater miracle than any which the books have re- 
lated. But let us join again the company of the Gottingen 
Professor : 

n. Tliey are not the forgery of mahy deceivers. 

* But perhaps,' some one may reply, 'perhaps many forgers have 
made common cause, and at the same time, in some later period, 
have got up the books in question.' — But how could they forge in 
a way so entirely conformed to the progress of the human under- 
standing ? And was it possible in later times to create the language 
of Moses? This surpasses all human powers. Finally, one 
writer always supposes the existence of another. They could not 
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then all have ariaen at the scmte time ; they maeH hwe exiiletf 
auecessively. 

*^ Perhaps then," it may be lufther said, ^ such A>rgjer» m t W H 
at different times, who continued onward, in the iiitroduotio* oC 
supposititious writings, from the place where their deceitiUl 
predecessors had stopped. In this way may all the referencea 
to preceding writers be explained ; in this way may we explain 
IJm striking gradation that exists, in all ks parts." 

But, (1) How wati it possible that no one should have d imo m 
ered the trick, exposed it, and put, a brand upon the deeeivev,.i* 
order that posterity might be secured against injury ? How could 
a whole nation be oflen deceived, and at different periods? 
(2) What design could such a deceiver have had in view ? Did" 
he aim at eulogizing the Hebrew nation ? Then are his eulbgie» 
tin severest satires ; for aeccMtling to the Old l^stamenf , the tie- 
bcew nation have acted a very degrading part Or, did he msMT 
to degrade them ? In this case, how could he force hia booto 
upon the very people whom they defamed, and the story ef who^e 
being trodden under foot by foreign nations is told in plain blunl 
w^orda? 

These remarks seem to me to be equally just with the pre- 
ceding ones. A series of forgers, in such a succession of ago^ 
afit developing an intimate acquaintance with predecessors, 
and still true to their own particular age in all their charao- 
terisdc features ! And a nation distinguished above all others 
for activity and shrewdness, tamely receiving and submitting 
to all these impositions ! The thing is unheard of; it is ink- 
probable ; nay, it is absolutely impossible, in the common course 
dP things. Impostors &nd formers write Isaiah, and Joel, and 
Ehbakkuk, and Nahum, and Job, and the Psalms ? It is im- 
possible. It is altogether more incredible than any so-called 
myth in all the Old Testament. The story of Jonah and of 
Samson, which have set in motion the whole circle of obstrepe- 
nras and vituperative criticism, is a matter quite within the 
reach of ordinary faith, in comparison with such a figment as 
this. 

I must solicit the attention of the reader to one point in 
particular, to which Eichhom has adverted, and which is pe- 
culiarly characteristic of the writers of the Old Testament. 
It is this, viz., that they disclose the fatdts as well as the ?ir- 

19 
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ines of men whom tbej fa<^ op to view, and of the people id 
whom thej belong. What shall we say of Adam, Noafa^ 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses even, David, Solomon, Asa, 
and others, in every waj so conspicuous as ancestors or as 
kings of the Jewish nation ? Is there one whose faults are 
not unveiled? One even whose weaknesses are not re- 
vealed ? And what can we say of the wbde history ?— tho 
hii^ory of Grod*s chosen people, distinguished from alt the nsr* 
tions of the earth — the posterity of Abraham — the nation " to 
whom belongs the adoption, and the glory, and the covenants, 
and the giving of the Law, and the service of God, and the 
promises ?" Is there a history on earth of any pe«ple,^ (onlew 
it be some caricature sketched by the hand of an enemy), 
'v^ch is half so full of narrations that respect their perverse- 
ness, and disobedience, and rebellion, and gross idolatry and 
immorality? Where is there such a history ? Who wrote it? 
Or if such an one exists, where is there an account of its be*, 
ing received by the very people whom it characterizes, and 
regarded as a book replete with truths that are divine ? Thtt 
challenge to produce it, may be fearlessly made. The result 
is beyond a question. 

Will any one explain to me, now, how such a matter as the 
reception of the Jewish Scriptures as sacred was brought about, 
in the natural course of things ? The historians and the pro* 
phets, one and all, charging the nation with ingratitude and 
rebellion, and threatening them with subjugation and exile,, 
with sword and famine and pestilence — and yet these histo- 
rians and prophets admitted as counsellors and guides, and 
their works canonized/ There is something of the extraordina- 
ry in all this, which is no m^th, to say the least. Naturalist* 
are bound to untie the knot ; we cannot permit them to cutit» 

But when one adds to all this the consideration of the mat- 
ter as connected with forgery and imposture, it becomes quite 
unendurable. Forgers and impostors so elevated and honoured 
for characterizing a people in such a way, as must cause the 
cheek of every ingenuous Hebrew to blush for his nation ! 
Is there nothing mythic in this ? Men too of such a stamp aa 
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inigen and impostors, filled with overflowing zeid on alf occc^ 
iiona for the worship and honour and glory of the true Go^ 
and for the holiness and benevolence and justice and integrity 
of the Hebrew nation ? Is this the character of men of such a 
stamp ? It is a downright contradiction of all that belongs to 
the history of our race. It is neither more nor less than a 
moral impossibility. " Quodcunque ostendis mihi sic, incredti- 
ksodu" 

Romancers have in view the exaltation t>f their hero. Even 
the gravest and most tasteful of them scarcely glance at a fault 
How has Xenophon presented his Cyrus ; Homer his Achil« 
les ; Virgil his Aeneas ? Whatever we, judging by our stand- 
ards, may find in them which is faulty, it was not the inten- 
tion of these respective writers to hold up any faults to view. 
Is it so with the picture of David, in the book of Kings ? So 
with the picture of even *< the wisest of men ?" And if it be 
aaid that the books of Chronicles have kept the faults of theso 
distinguished personages out of view, the reply is easy : The 
gtory was already told in the book of Kings, and the Chronicler 
had in view principally what these Jewish monarchs did to ac- 
commodate, arrange, and complete the worship of God in the 
manner prescribed by Moses. 

No ; the histories of the Jews are unlike those of all other 
nations. God and his honour and wore^p and ordinances are 
the nucleus of them all. Men — the whole nation-— are but 
secondary actors in this great drama. A David and a S<^o- 
mon come before the tribunal of the histman, at his biddings 
laying aside their crowns and their heroism and their wisdom, 
and standing there to be judged for their vices as impartially 
as the meanest subject in their kingdom. Is this so else- 
where, and in respect to men whose virtues are preeminent? 
I cannot jQnd it 

How then was all this brought about ? Not by furgtrt and 
impoftim ; not by the ordinary tactics of national historians 
and the writers of memoirs. There is an honesty, an integ- 
rity, a boldness, an independence, a love of truth, and a hatred 
ef sin in every form, which stands out to view so {HXHuinently 
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i^ 9fHhe kietoriazu and prophets of tlie Hebrews, that I feA 
•Oippelled to say : The hand of the Lord is here ; his Spirit 
VnMthed into these writers the breath of a piety which coidd 
PQt die ; it kindled a flame in their breasts, whose light all th9 
fwrrounding darkness could not extinguish. 

But I must desist Once more then let us listen to Uid 
former coryphaeus of Neology. He gives us some diagnos- 
tics by which we may judge in respect to the genuineness of 
ika books in question, § 13. 

Hie CNd Testament bears all the marks of genuineness en- 
ftamped upon it (1) The very same grounds which are avail" 
able in a contest ibr Homer, establish tlie genuineness of all and 
particular the books of the Old Testament Why should one 
deny to these the equity which he extends to heathen writers ? 
If a profane writer plants himself in some particular age and 
country, and if all the external and internal circumstances of his 
book accord with diis, no impartial inquirer refuses to acknow- 
ledfB him. Yea, one does not hesitate at all to determine tha 
yneertain age of any writer, by internal arguments drawn from 
his works. Why should not the critical inquirer respecting the 
Bible, walk in the same path ? 

(2) No one has yet, with any good grounds, been able to over- 
crow the integrity and credibility of the Old Testament On 
the contrary, every discovery in ancient literature has hitherto 
0iily served for the confirmation of the Hebrew Scriptures. No 
one has shown, that any writer of the Old Testament has ex« 
bihited a style, or knowledge, or introduced circumstantial mat^ 
ters, which are not appropriate to the age assigned to him. 

(3) In brief, all the books of the Old Testament, which bear 
die names of their authors, are marked with the stamp of integ- 
i^ity on the part of these authors. And with respect to the hooka 
that are anonymous, internal grounds demonstrate that we mual 
regard them as genuine. The book of Joshua, for example, 
whose author is unknown, goes so deep into the detail of the 
most ancient geography, that a forger must have wrought mira- 
cle upon miracle, in order to put himself in a condition so as to 
•ompoeeit 

iM one examine this matter in a discriminating way and 
without prejudice, and I am certain that he must convince him- 
aelf of the integrity of the Old Testament 

Sichhom ^^oes on, in the seq^uel, to showi thai; eyen on tb^ 
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ground that new accessions have been made to some of the 
books, and that several of them are compounded of variooa 
authors, no argument of anj force can be drawn from tMfi 
source, to confront the alleigation of integrity. Such thii^s 
have happened to most of the early writers among other nar 
lions. Not a few books of the Scriptures are professedly 
drawn from other sources ; and others not professedly so, ex- 
hibit internal marks of. the fact. But a book compounded in 
this way may be as genuine and worthy of credit, as any oth* 
er book. 

Thus thought and wrote the great leader of the new arraji 
in the war against the divine authority and obligation of the 
Scriptures. With him, when writing here, the <iuestk>n was 
one merely of critical judgment and feeling. Nobly has he 
managed the cause of what I believe to be sound cridcismy 
and justly has he decided it. With all hb freethinking and 
independence of mind, he is left, in the race of neological 
criticism, immeasurably behind De Wette, Ewald, Lengerke, 
Mr. Norton, and their compeers. 

Leaving all theological bearings of our matter out of ques- 
tion for the present, I do not see how, as fair-minded critics 
and exegetes, we can refuse to adopt the sentiments of Eich- 
horn, as exhibited above. I would not undertake to prove, 
that aU which this writer has published will harmonize with 
these views. But I am gratified to have it in my power to 
express, in language borrowed from him, the views which I 
^tertain in respect to this very important subject 

8 10. Time when the Canon of the Old Testament was 
completed. 

This has, in recent times, become a much contested ques- 
tion. The criticism that has been moving on in the wake of . 
Wolf, Heyne, and their compeers, (who discovered that Ho- 
mer's Iliad and Odyssey are nothing but a mere farrago of 
many songs composed in different ages and countries, and 
that the art of alphabetic writing was unknown in the time of 
19* 
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Bomer, and (^course in the time of Moses), has made fh« 
ISke ^scoreries in regard to almost all the books of the Old 
Testament Aeeording to recent critics, every book of the 014 
Testament, with the exception of Ruth, Esther, possibly Csst* 
tides (bet here they differ), Ezekiel, and some of the minop 
pqrephetS) ia a patehr-woi^ of eloih and colours <^ all textore^ 
and all varieties. The time in which most of these hooky 
were composed, was, according to tliem, at or after, in some 
cases long after, the Babylonish exile* In particular, the 
book of Daniel is placed deep down, even into the time of 
liie Maccabees, i« e. about 160 — 140 B. C. ; as also some of 
1%e Psalms, and not improbably various other portions of 
books the body of which may be older. The queslio» m re^ 
fipect to this matter is one of deep interest to sacred critidsm $ 
although it would not be very important to my present main 
purpose, which is to show what that canon of Old Testament 
books consisted of, which was sanctioned by Christ and his 
apostles. Even the most loose of the so called liberal eritici^ 
do not pretend that any of the Old Testament book« haw 
been added to the canon since the commencement of the 
Christian era ; so that, come into being when or how they 
may, if they existed before the Christian era, and were sanc-^ 
tioned as of divine authority by the author himself of Chris- 
tianity, and by his apostles, it would be enough for my spe^ 
cSal purpose. But as I said at conmiencement of this treah 
tise, I have a more general object in view, as well as the par- 
ticular one just named ; and this is, to give the outlines of 
the critical history of the Old Testament Canon in generaL 
To do this, it is indispensable to investigate, with some par- 
ticularity, the point which is brought before us by the head- 
ing to the present section. 

I begin with the testimony of Josephus in relation to Hhe 
matter in question, because, although it is not the most an- 
cient, it is still the most definite and particular that can be 
found in any writer of the more remote antiquity. It is fbwMl 
in his work Oordra Apionem, against whom he is defending 
the credibiiity and authenticity of the Hebrew Senptnres* 
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After appeidtng to the agreement between profane and Old 
Testament history as to many important facts related in tho 
Hebrew Scriptures, he then goes on to express himself at 
Mows: 

** We have not a countless number of books, discordant and 
arrayed against each other ; but ouly tu>o and iwtnsty books, con- 
tUDiBg the history of every age, which are justly accredited as 
divine [old editions of Josephos read merely : ** which are just* 
ly accredited'* — &ua comes from Eusebius* transcript of Jo* 
sephus in £cc. Hist III. 10] ; and of these,/ve belong to Moses^ 
which contain both the laws and the history of the generations 
of men until his death. This period lacks but little of 3000 
years. From the death of Moses, moreover, until the reign of 
Artaxerxes, [Euseb. — ^ from the death of Moses to that of Ar* 
tucerxes' — md so most of the Codices omitting igxvi, ^^^*g^i 
king of the Persians after Xerxes, the prophets who fbUowed 
Moses have described the things which were done during the 
age of each one respectively, in thirteen books. The remaining 
four contain hymns to God, and rules of life for men. From 
Che time of Artaxerxes, moreover, until our present period, all 
occurrences have been written down ; biU they are not regard^ 
id as entitled to the like credit with those which precede them, 
because there was no certain succession of prophets. Fact haa 
shown what confidence we place in our own writings. For al- 
though so many ages have passed away, no one has dared to 
add to them, nor to take anything fi'om them, nor to make al- 
terations. In all Jews it is implanted, even fh>m their birth, to 
regard them as being the instructions of God, and to abide 
steadfastly by them, and if it be necessary to die gladly for them.'* 
(For tlie original Greek, see Appendix No. IIL) 

Of the historian from whom this passage is taken, it is not 
necessary to say much. Josepbus was perhaps more distin* 
goished and lemmed, than any other man of his time belong* 
ing to the Jewish nation. His faither was a priest in the regu- 
lar order of the twenty-four courses ordained by David ; and 
his mother was a lineal descendant of the Maccabaean'kingSy 
who also were priests^ His father Matthias was a man dis- 
tinguished not only for his noble birth, but f<»r his praisewor- 
thy deeds* To his son Joseph or Josepbus, bom about A* 
XK 37, he gave the best education in lus power ; and so ef- 
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Cectaal were the means employed, that at the age of fourteen 
this hoy was consulted by the chief priests and leaders of the 
city respecting difficult passages of the Law. So Josephus 
himself has told us ; and this seems to i:ender altogether im- 
probable the allegations made here and there not uufrequent- 
ly, that Josephus had no tolerable acquaintance with the He- 
brew. At the age of sixteen he began his inquiries respect- 
ing the several Jewish sects, and actually spent three years 
in solitude with Banus one of the Essenes, in order to be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with the principles of that sect 
At the age of nineteen he joined the sect of the Pharisees, 
which was .altogether predominant at that period. At the 
age of twenty-six he went to Rome as advocate before Nero 
Caesar for some falsely accused Jewish priests, and procured 
their liberation. Not long after this the Jewish war broke 
out, and Josephus, espousing the part of his countrymen, was 
put in command, and made a most gallant defence of Jotapa- 
ta against Vespasian. But there, at length, he was taken 
prisoner, was subsequently kept by Vespasian and Titus as a 
medium of communication between them and the Jews, and 
finally, when the conquest of Judea had been completed, he 
was taken by Titus to Rome, where Vespasian assigned him 
a dwelling in a part of the palace, with honorary maintenance. 
There he wrote his great works, the Antiquities and the His- 
tory of the Jewish War- Later in life he wrote his Treatise 
against Apion, in defence of the Jewish religion and their 
sacred books. Apion was a grammarian of Alexandria, who, 
under Caligula's reign, wrote a violent attack upon Philo Ju- 
daeus and upon the Jewish nation. Near the close of the 
first century, Josephus wrote the Treatise in question ; so 
that it is to be regarded as the fruit of his most mature re- 
flections and studies. 

His knowledge of Greek literature is spoken of by Je- 
rome with astonishment There is abundant evidence of it 
in his Contra Apionem. His knowledge of the history of 
his own nation is sufficiently testified, by his two great works 
in relation to this subject It has been thought that he was 
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bat mod^*atel7 skilled in Hebrew, because he usuallj iq>peab 
to the Sept. Version. But for this, two good reasons can be 
assigned ; the one, that he fully belieyed in the miraculous 
rise of the Septuagint, as is shown by his account of this mat* 
ter ; the other, that the Romans for whom he wrote the history^ 
could read the Septuagint but not the Hebrew Scriptures. 

That of all the men of his time among the Jews, he was 
best qualified to give an account of Jewish afiairs and Jewish 
opinions, there can be no reasonable doubt I can see nothing 
that could sway him to give a wrong account of what his 
countrymen and himself believed, in regard to the history of 
^e Jewish Canon. What that belief was, his rank in life^ 
his office as a priest, and above all his great learning, must 
have rendered him able to know. Can any good ground be 
assigned for the supposition, that he has not given a true ao« 
count of this matter ? 

The sect of the Pharisees, among whom he formed his re« 
ligious opinions, were of all men the most tenacious of tradi- 
tions and of the customs of former days ; and when he as* 
sures us of this and that opinion among the Jews of his time, 
I do not know of any writer among the ancients, the sacred 
writers excepted, who is more trust-worthy than he. 

Thus much that the reader may understandingly appreciate 
the testimony which we have before us. I return to the con- 
sideration of that testimony. 

My first remark is, that there is no ground to suppose, that 
Josephus gives us smy other than the general and settled 
opinion of the great mass of the Jewish nation. To the party 
of the Pharisees this mass assuredly belonged. The Saddu* 
cees were powerful only by virtue of wealth, and perhaps 
learning. They were but a small party. The Essenes lived 
mostly abroad, in desert or lonely places, and avoided mixing 
with the world. Josephus then gives us not a pectUictr opin* 
ion of his own merely, but speaks evidently in behalf of the 
great mass of the Jewish people. Finally, if there were any* 
thing merely sectarian in the views of the Pharisees respect* 
ing the Hebrew Canon, Josephus would not have been likely 
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to embrace that in the latter part of his life, inasmach as he 
evidently lost, in later life, his early zeal for Pharisaism, as 
appears from many passages in his Antiquities. On the 
whole, we can hardly conceive of any one in a bett^ condi- 
tion to give a dear and impartial account of the light, in 
which the Hebrew Scriptures were viewed by the Jews of 
Hiat period. 

Secondly, we might be in some doubt what king of Persia 
was meant by the Artaxerxes of Josephus, (inasmuch as this 
same name is given by some to several Persian kings), had 
not the iustorian been so explicit as to dispel all doubt on this 
point, by saying, that the Artaxerxes in question was the fol* 
lower of Xerxes upon the throne of Persia. This Artax* 
erxes (Longimanus) began his reign in 464 B. C, and died 
in 424 B. G. Of course he reigned forty years. Later them 
424 B. 0,f then, np part of the Hebrew Canon can he, if the 
testimonff of Josephus is wdl grounded. 

Thirdly, Josephus assigns all the historical books of the 
Canon to prophets : ^< The prophets, after Moses, described 
the events which took place in their respective periods, in 
thirteen books." The word prophets, therefore, is plainly 
used by him, in the sense in which I have defined and em- 
ployed it in the preceding pages. What books are included 
in this enumeration of thirteen, is an inquiry that will be mad« 
in the sequel. 

Fourthly, he states in the most plain and unequivocal man- 
ner, that since the reign of Artaxerxes down to the time ia 
which he himself Uved, passing events had been fully noted 
— yiyqaTttoA fiiv exaara — ^but " credit was not attached to 
these histories, in like manner as to the earlier ones [the 
canonical books], because there was no certain succession of 
ptopheti^ during that period. Here then are two facts oa 
which he rests the opinion that he gives ; the first, that the 
sacred books were completed in the reign of Artaxerxes ; the 
second, that other books, continuing the history of the Jews, 
were composed by those who were not prophets, and therefore 
cpuld not daim that credit which belonged to the former* 
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How well this view of Josephus accords with what I have 
i^ted in ihe preceding pages, viz., that books were not ad- 
mitted to the Jewish Canon unless regarded as of prophetie 
(»igin, most be obvious to every reader. Had Josephus been 
an ignorant or unlearned person, who bad no knowledge of 
other books than the Jewish Scriptures, we should attribute 
less weight to his opinion. Such a man could have examined 
onlj one side of the question. But here is a witness who, as 
we may reasonably say, has read aU the books which pertain 
to Jewish affairs, smd who still draws a distinction wide and 
broad, between those that are sacred and fully credible, and 
those which can be regarded only as the works of erring 
men. No reasonable advocate for the claims of inspiration 
at the present day, could ask for stronger or more definite 
and intelligible expressions, than those of Josephus. 

I know not how language can make it more certain than 
that of Josephus has made it, that he knew well, and made 
definitely, the distinctimi between the now called cepocryphcH 
books and those of the Canon. It is beyond a doubt that he 
was acquainted with both ; for he has drawn from both in his 
Antiquities. 

In order that we may have no do«bts left as to the exact 
meaning of Josephus, we must advert to the order which he 
has followed in the historical narrations of his Antiquities. 
In Lib. XL he presents us with the history of the Jews, from 
the time when the decree of Cyrus for their liberation was 
issued (536 B. C), down to the time when Palesdne was 
overrun by Alexander the Great (331 B. C). In chap. V. 
of this book he has presented us with an account of events 
recorded in the book of Ezra, in respect to this distinguished 
priest and leader of the new cdony of Jewish immigrants ^ 
and he places all these events under the reign of Xerxes I, 
taking him to be the king, which, in Ezra 8: 1 seq. of our 
Scriptures, is named Artaxerxes. The journey of Nehemiah 
and his friends to Jerusalem, he assigns to the twenty-fifth 
year of the same king's reign (Antiq. XL 5, 7), while the 
Bible assigns it to the twentieth year of Artaxerxes ; Neh.. 2:. 
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1, oomp. 5: 14), i. e. abonttwelre years after tlie Immigratbii 
6f Earn. Whether the error lies in the reading of the Codi- 
ees of Josephus, or in his orersight, in this case, it would be 
cKfficult to decide, and it is not of anj importance to mj pre- 
sent object to make a decision. Xerxes' reign lasted bat twen- 
tj-one years. There are, moreover, other small discrepancies 
9i ^ke like nature between Josephus and the Scriptures ; e. g. 
as to the time (fifity-two days) in which the walls of Jerusalem 
were completed under Nehemiah (see Neh. 6: 15), while Jo- 
sephus assigns two years and four months as the period ot 
completion ; Antiq. XI. 5, 8. But still, nothing is plainer 
^n that this historian abridges and copies the whole book 
of Nehemiah, for substance, into his own, and he represents 
Ihe death of this disdnguished leader as taking place under 
the reign ef Xerxes I. In XL 1 seq. he gives, in like man- 
ner, a sketch of the events related in the book of Esther ; or 
rather, we might say, an account more copious even than that 
whidi is contained in the Scriptures. All these events her 
assigns to the reign of Artaxerxes (Longimanns), who reign- 
ed more than forty years (464 — 424 B. C). The Persian 
king of the book of Esther, is uniformly called Aha8^€er^i9.* 
At what time during the reign of this king, the deliverance of 
tbe Jews, as recorded in Esther, took place, Josephus does' 
not say. I must believe, however, that if one reads carefully 
tiie passage from him, which is printed, on page 223 above, he 
will perceive on the whole that it makes for the position, that 
it yma at a late period of his reign. If we read the clause :■ 
dno di rijg M(avGi(ag rsXevz^g f*«JfC* ^^ ^Qta^^Q^ov tw (lerc^ 
Sa^^ TIbqcwp ^wytXi&tg dgx^g, with an omission of the final 
word OQX^g, (which isomittedin Eusebius Ecc. Hist. III. 19, 
and in most of the manuscripts of Josephus), then it is clear 

* Josephus seems to h&re- eonsideied AJiasuenu aft the proper name «# 
only one Persian king ; whereas it is plainJ^ an Tpt'lfitiTTt (tte Fb^ 
raoh^ the Czar, etc.), and belongs to Cambyses, Ez. 4: 6, and to Astjagm. 
the father of Darius the Mede, Dan. 9; 1. The meaning of the name,, 
as developed by the cuneiform writing recently decyphered, is lion-Jping: 
»uh«ra; see m, Gw. Lex. 
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tiiat Josephas intends to ^x his limit at the death of Artax^ 
erzes (424 B. C), beyond or since which no book that has 
been written has an j just claim to be considered as a part of 
the Hebrew Canon. The manner in which he has drawn up 
his account of these times, proves beyond a doubt that he re* 
garded the book of Esther as the last in the Canon of Scrips- 
tore, as well as that he considered it a sctcredhook. Beyond! 
this and further on he draws indeed from other histories of 
the Jews ; and so in all the latter part of his Antiquities ; but 
he compiles here much more loosely than before, and evidently 
proceeds as considering himself more at liberty to depart from 
his sources, as we may learn by comparing his history, e. g, 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, with that in 1 Mace. It is to be 
4eeply regretted that he has not given us a particular account 
of his sources, as he had the fairest opportunity for doing it 
9^ the close of his Antiquities, XX. 11.2, where he has mat^- 
a statement of the object which he had in view in the compo^ 
mtion of his work, and of his qualifications to accomplish it 
But he goes no farther in mentioning his sources than Ur say, 
that he has given an account of ancient historical events, <^ mg 
ttt Ugal ^i^koi TTSQi Ttdvtfov ex^vei Ttjf dvay^acpjjv, L e. in ao 
eordance with tl^ description of them in the sacred books ;** 
ib. 11. 2. Of the estimation in which he held books subae* 
quent to the time of Esther, he has ^ven us an account in 
his Cont. Apion. § 8, as stated above. After having s^ 
that the twenty-two books of the Jews were ra dtxalmg -O^eia 
nematsviASva, deservedly regarded as divine, he says of the 
others, written after the time of Artaxerxes, that matsmg di 
wx ofioiag fj^mzai 7^* nqo avt^v, i. e. that they are not 
worthy of the like credit with those before them. In respect 
to his qualifications for writing his Antiquities, he says, in » 
modest way (XX 11. 2), that "he was acknowledged by 
most of his countrymen as excdling in a kno^dedge of what 
belonged to their country, and that he had given himself to 
€k«ek literature, until everything but the niceties of pronun- 
dation was familiar to him." He says, moreover, that the 
study of Greek literature was ctisreputable among his oonii- 
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frymen ; and for this reason^ not more thsai some two w three 
besides himself had attained to anj eminence in it. Of hia 
knowledge of Hebrew, the fact that he was employed as in^ 
tecpreter by Vespasian and Titus, and the fact that he first 
wrote hi9 Jewish Wars in Hebrew, are sufficient evidence. 
That he was a highly intelligent Jewish priest, would of itself 
be a sufficient pledge. 

We will suppose now that the opinion of Josephus wat 
merely the result of his private judgment in regard to the or^ 
der of the book of Esther. Let it be that Chronicles, Nehe- 
miah and Malachi are later ; all this will not affect the ques^ 
tion now before us. Josephus does not specificate any par- 
ticular Ume during the long reign of Artaxerxes, when the 
events related in Esther took place, nor when the book was* 
written. There might be sufficient time, for aught we know 
to the contrary, for writing those several books after Esther 
was written, and yet before the deadi of Artaxerxes. On tha 
other hand, the book of Esther may have been written after 
them, and therefore the last of all, even in case the events 
which it commemorates, had happened some time before thejr 
were written down. The probability as to matter of fad 
seems to be, that the events commemorated in Esther hap- 
pened during the reign of Xerxes I., inasmuch as he was a 
]{ing whose character well fitted him for such acdons as are 
ascribed to the Persian mcmarch in ihe book of Esther. la 
this respect Josephus may have formed an erroneous judg- 
ment. Still, there is nothing in the book of Esther, whidi of 
itself will determine the date of the work. The events whicK 
it commemorates commenced, indeed, in the third year of 
Miasuetus, whoever he was ; but how long they were in pro* 
gress, if we include the whole of them, is not quite certain; 
and of course we cannot decide exactly as to the age of the 
book itself. But in respect to Nehemi^, we know that he 
went a second time frcnn Persia to Palestine, in the ^A»r^ 
secrnid year of Artaxerxes ; Neh. 13: 6. Josephus must have 
read tMs bo<^, therefore, without due regard to the notatioi»^ 
of time,, since he represents the death of Nehemiah a& taking 
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place tmder Xerxes L, Antiq. 11.5.8, whose reign lasted 
tmlj 21 years. Bat cmaehronums m Joseplias are no strange 
Miing. 

But be it that Josephns has erred, as to the reign under which 
liie events recorded in the book of Esther took place, it does 
not at all affect the statement which he has made, in a man- 
ner so expMcit and ample, that the certain mi/ecemon of pro*- 
phets eecued with the reign of Artaxerxes. Much dispute ^re 
has been about the meaning of dxQt^^ in the phrase fi^ , , . 
^QtP^ diadox^v as applied to the prophets. To me it seems, 
that the simple meaning of Josephus is, that the succession of 
any prophet, after the reign of Artaxerxes, to the series of 
earlier prophets, who wrote the sacred books, is uncertairij 
i. e. it was a thing which, although some might regard it as 
true, in his judgment and in that of his countrymen (for he 
Bpeaks their views) could not be established or rendered cer- 
tain. iy£ course, as he regarded those books only as canoni*- 
€al^ which were composed by prophets, or men of a prophetic 
spirit, there could be no good ground for admitting any book, 
«fter the period just named, as canonical. Jiadoxi^p does not 
mean series or ordo, as it has often been translated, but the 
succession of one thing or person after another of the like kind. 
'AxQi^i^g (from axQog, pointed^ sharp, and this from ax^, point 
^arpness), literally means pointed, sharp, but figuratively (as 
in the case before us) exact, certain. This view of the words 
accords entirely with ^e explanation given above. 

It has been said by those who feel an interest in fixing up- 
on a later period for the closing of the O. Test canon, thajt 
Josephus cannot mean to assert, what is here attributed to 
him, because he himself attributes to John Hyrcanus (prinee 
and high priest, 135 — 107 B. C.) the gift <i^ prophecy. Jose- 
phus, who is loud in the praises of Hyrcanus, does say of him, 
indeed, that ^^ he dhne obtained the three most excellent things, 
viz. the principality of the nation, the high priesthood, %€u 
nQoqflfjTBiav, and the gtft of prophecy J^ In order to confirm 
the last declaration be adds : " For the divinity {to daipfi- 
mov) was conversant with him, so that he was ignorant of 
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nothing which was to come ;" Joe. Bell. Jtid. I. 2. S. But 
let the reader observe, that Joeephus says of John Hjreana^ 
that he alone attained to such a union of gifts as he mentioni^ 
and that the stress of this affinnation fdils on prophecy is pkdn 
enough from the fact, that many others united in their p^P^ 
eons the office of ruler and high priest, and &om the immedt^ 
ate explanation which Josephus himself gives of what he had 
meant speoiallj to assert Besides, idtkongh Josephus a«t- 
mits of dream-interpreters, (e. g. Simon of the Essenes, An- 
Uq. xvii. 13. 3), and various prognostici^rs,* speciallj dur- 
ing the period near the destruction of Jerusalem, yet it is pkdii 
enough, that after the reign of Artaxerxes he never intiO)- 
duces any one in the character of an O. Test prophet It is 
plain, too, in respect to the case of Hyrcanus, that the gift of 
prophecy is ascribed to him rather in a way of post mortem 
eulogy, than of accurate and earnest historical narration. At 
all events, Josephus makes no allusion to any written prophet 
des of Hyrcanus, so Uiat there is nothing in die case of tins 
individual, which can come in competition with the claims of 
the earlier Hebrew prophets ; nothing indeed which contra^ 

* In Antiq. XV. 10.5, Josephus introduces one Menahem, of the E|- 
senes, as prognosticating the future dominion and fortunes of Herod, 
and says of him that " Trpoyvuaiv kK -^eov ruv [leTJiovrDv ^;t;wv, i. e. he 
had from God a foreknowledge of future things. Again (ib.) he says of 
the Essenes, that " many of them, on account of their good and honest 
life, were honoured with skill in divine things." In BeH Jud. IL 3. 1^ 
he says of the Essenes : " There are among them those who profess to 
foretell future things j" and in the sequel he subjoins : " Seldom do they 
err in their prognostications." In Bell. Jud. I. 3. 5, he relates a predic- 
tion of Judas, one of the Essenes, " who never lapsed or spoke falsely in 
his predictions." In Bell. Jud. n. 7. 3, one Simon, of the same sect, is 
mtroduced as a prognosticator. AU these cases are of the same diarae- 
ter. The Essenes, who were of a contemplative and enthusiastic turn of 
mind, gave their attention to prognostication, and obtained uncommon 
skill in it Many cases of the like nature are to be found among most 
nations, and in every age. Josephus, no doubt, was a believer in ihenr 
oecasbnal extraordinary gift of foresight ; but still it is easy to see, that, 
'mth all his wonder at Uieir attainments in " second sight,^' he ndtiier 
thinks nor speaks of tiiem as bdng prophets in the sense in which the Sft* 
dent Hebrew prophets were. 
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^tda or 10 opposed to the true spirit and meaning of what 
he says in Gont Apion. 1. 8. What he there declares is, 
that there was no proof of the existence of any prophet (after 
Hie reign of Artaxerxes) who was the author of a canonical 
or holy hook — ^that no pretended saeoession of soch a natore 
to the former prophets, was certain, dnqi^. What he says 
ef John Hyrcanns, or of any other individuals as prognostic 
eators or the like, does not contradict this, and is not ineon^ 
ftstent with it. 

Thus much for the testimony of Jbsephus, in regard to the 
Urmimts (id quern of the Hebrew prophets. But as this is a 
point of great impOTtance, (at least it strikes me in this light), 
we must see what others have said and thought, as well as 
Josephus, in relation to this matter. 

The author of the first book of the Maccabees, (writtoi net 
long i^ter the deadi of Simon, about 135 B. C), when de- 
ecrR>ing the calamities that came upon Judea, in consequence 
«f the death of Judas Maccabaeus, says (9: 27), that << there 
was great affliction in Israel, such as was not d^' ^ ^f^^^Q^ 
mx toq)^ij n^tpTftf^ ir coftois, fi^^ the time dnee no propk^ 
¥iMde ki$ appeartmce among ihemJ* Gomp. Jos. Antiq. XUL 
1, where, in describing the same events he says, " the Jews 
ilad not experienced so great calamity fiBtd Trjv Ba^Xmifog 
mdrodop, since the return from Bab^xmT That the author 
of Maccabees means as much as to say for a very long time, 
ia aitc^ether plain and evident. In his day, then, it was 
"Oounted a long time since any prophet had appeared among 
the Jews. From the time of this author back to the time of 
Artaxerxes, is about 300 years. 

In 1 Mace 4: 46, the Jews, who had been removing the 
atones of the altar in the temple which had been profaned by 
Antiochus Epiphanes, are represented as laying them aside^ 
** fisxQi rov naQaysvtf&^ai fiQoq)i^Tt]V toi dnoKQi'&ijvai 7t€Qi 
avrmv, until the coming of some prophet to decide respecting 
them," viz. to decide what should be done with them. la 
1 Mace 14: 41 it is said, that ^ Simon was constitnted leader 
and high priest forever, uittil tw drcun^ou ftQaqt^f^r ftiatop, 
20* 
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$ame faithftd prophet ^louid arite ;" tliiis iatunatuig plahiljr, 
that they knew of no such one at that time, hut expected one 
in future ; i. e. (as I apprehend) the Messiah. 

That Malachi (fl. 430 — 424), in the reign of Artaxerzees 
was the last of the Hebrew prophets, at all events the last 
who b(M*e any comparison with the old Hebrew prophets, is 
a point that has been ahnost universally conceded by such as 
had no particular purpose to accomplish, by making out a 
difi^rent representation. " With this prophet," says Knobel 
in his recent Prophetismns (II. p* 365) , << the Old Testament 
prophetic office expires." The author of the famous Eab- 
binical book Cosri (Pars III. § &5)f speaking of the series of 
prophets, says, that " Those which remained of them, after 
the return to the temple [from Babylon], were Haggai, Z,echr 
ariah, Ezra, etc In Seder 01am Zuther, foL 35 col. 2, the 
writer says: "In the fifty-second year of the Medes and 
Persians, died Haggai, Zechiuiah, and Malachi ; at the same 
lime prophecy ceased from Israel." The Eabbinic auth(»* oi 
this book, with most of the earlier Jewish Chronologists, 
6iq)poses the Persian empire to have lasted only fifty-^two 
years, instead of more than 200, whidi is the real state of the 
case. The rest of his affirmation, is in unison with the gen- 
eral voice. Jerome (Comm* on Isa. 49: 21) says, in a meta- 
phrase which he pats into the mouth of the Jewish church : 
*' Quis mihi istos genuit ? . • • Post Aggaeum, Zadiariam, et 
Malachiam, nuUos alios prophetas usque ad Johannem Bap- 
tistam videram ^' i. e. Who hath begotten me these ? . « . 
Since Haggai, Zechanah, and Malachi ; I have seen no other 
prophets down to John the Baptist." So Augustine : " During 
all that period since they [the Jews] returned from Babylon, 
after Malachi, Haggai, and Zechariah, non hahulkrtmt Proph^ 
tag usque ad Salvatoris adventum, i. e. they had no prophets 
until the advent of the Saviour ;" De Civ. Dei, XVH. 24. 
That the agreement of the ancients is all but universal, in 
respect to this matter, no one acquainted with critical history 
will pretend to question. 

If there be any uncertainty, after all, as to the time when 
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Ifafawld liTed, it may be remored to any <me*B satisfaotMm 
who will take the pai»6 to compare this writer with Ezra and 
Nehemiah. (a) As to breaches of the Law by priests and Le- 
▼iles in taking foreign wives ; MaL 3: 10, comp. £z.9: 1. Neh* 
13: 23—29. (b) Withholding tithes from Levites ; MaL 3: 10, 
comp. Neh. 13: 10 — 12. (c) Neglect of divine worship; 
Mai. 1: 13. 2: 8, comp. Neh. 13: 15 seq. (d) The appUca- 
tion of nns, praefecty to Nehemiah the then present govw- 
nor of Jerusalem, shows that Malachi could not have lived af- 
ter Nehemiah ; for he was the last ruler there who bore the 
dtle in question ; [nnfe ^^ the modern Pa^y That Malachi 
lived after the temple was completed, and of course after the 
time of Haggai and Zechariah, is shown by MaL 1: 10. 3: 1, 
10. That he was regarded as the last of the Hebrew pro- 
phets, is shown by the place assigned to his book, whidi 
doses the series of the prophets. 

I cannot refrsun here from reminding the reader, how very 
inconsistent this historical development in regard to the ces- 
sation of the prophetic gift during the reign of Artaxerxes 
lK>ngimanus, is with the favourite theory of De Wette and 
most of the so*called liberal critics, viz., that the book of 2>ats- 
iel was written during the Maccabaean times of trouble, and 
after the death of Antiochus Epiphanes, whose history it gives. 
How could the writer of 1 Mace say, at the close of these 
distressing times, that there was no prophet in Israel, in case 
a new prophetical book had then just made its appearance, and 
been received by the Jews as authentic ? Or was it, that the 
Jews, in order to admit the claims of the newly written book, 
were persuaded by the writer to believe, that the true work 
of Daniel, which had lain in concealment some three and 
a half centuries, was now first brought into the light and 
edited by him ? One or the other of these positions must be 
true, viz., either that there was a prophet at that period, (con- 
trary to the book of Maccabees, inconsistent with the repre- 
sentations of Jesus the son of Sirach, and at variance with the 
declarations of Josephus and the voice of all antiquity), whose 
iuithority could give authenticity to the book, or else the for- 
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gery must have been aocomplished with so mudh dexterity m 
to mislead the whole of the Jewish people. These coosidep- 
ations are serious draw-backs from the eapital of aU the Lib- 
erals, m regard to the time when the book of Daniel was 
written* 

But to return to our theme ; it seems to me, that the dealings 
of providence with the Jews, in regard to the matter of reKgioug 
instruction, are worthy of particular consideration. When the 
Hebrews had no synagogues, and scarcely any copies of tlie 
Scriptures that were current among them, then were com- 
missioned that distinguished order of religious teachers, the 
W;'^a5 and the fi'^Ki*^ . The only copy extant of the Law of 
Moses might indeed be hidden in the temple, (as in the time 
of Josiah), and yet there must have remained adequate or 
competent teachers of true religion, guided by the Spirit of 
all wisdom and knowledge. The Jews, after their exile, wett 
so well satisfied of the sin and folly of idolatry, that they used 
efficient means to guard in future against it ; and these were 
the multiplication of the copies of the Scriptures, and the 
erection of synagogues, where the holy books were read every 
sabbath-day. When this eustom was fully established, the 
order of prophets ceased. I cannot doubt that the institu*- 
tion of synagogues was introduced, either in the latter pe* 
riod of the Kfe of Ezra and Nehemiah, or very soon affcer 
their death. The Scriptures themselves, which were thus 
read every sabbath, occupied the place of the earlier prophets^ 
It would seem, since the Law made nothing perfect and was 
only a dawning toward the gospel-day, that providence witli* 
held one of the modes of instruction, to which I have advert- 
ed, during the time that the other was in full fwce ; while 
mider the gospel both methods are employed in combination, 
and with much greater success. 

Let me be indulged in one remark more, before I dismiss 
the present topic. How came it about, that the Jewish na- 
^n, among whom were prophets from the time of Moses 
down to that of Malachi (about a thousand years), should aH 
at once cease to have them at this latter period ? It is a ooa- 
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ceded point, that whatever one or aaoilier might say of this 
or that fortune-teller or prognoeticator, at the later period, 
yet no such persons as Isaiah, Jeremiah, Hosea, Joel, Amos^ 
and the like, appeared among the Hebrews for about fbar 
centuries before the Christian era. Had the Jews become 
so enlightened at this period, as no longer to give ear to the 
pretensions of prophets ? as Neology often and not obscurelj 
intimates. Or was there no true zeal for the Mosaic institu- 
tions, and for the customs of the fathers, and no k>nger any 
desire to obtain a knowledge of future events ? What had 
become of the pride and glorying of the Jews in the <Hrder of 
prophets, as showing their superiority over all other nations ? 
These and the like questions may be urged with the m(»^ 
force, inasmuch as there is no pretence that the Jews, after 
returning from their exile, ever relapsed into their love of 
heathen idolatry. Unless it were matter of fact, that the at" 
der of prophets ceased with Malachi, I see no way of ac- 
counting for the universal impression among the Jews that 
such was the case. How could they be brought to disdaim 
a matter of so much precedence and honour to their nation, 
in any way excepting by the impossibility of estabUshing any 
valid claims to an order of prophets beyond the period of 
Malachi ? I must regard it, therefore, as one of the best es- 
tablished facts in their imdent religious history, that the ordcff 
of prophets ceased at, or very near, the dose of the reiga of 
Artaxences Longimanus, L e. near to 424 B. C« 

At all events this cannot be gainsayed, viz., that we have 
ikO credible testimony to the contrary. It cannot be contro- 
verted, that Josephus, the most enlightened man at that time 
of the Hebrew nation, as to its antiquities and history, gives 
it as the established opinion of that nation, that for some four 
hundred years they had had no prophets who wrote Scrip- 
tures, or who could properly have the credit of being sacred 
writers. All the writers subsequent to the reign of Artaz- 
erxes he explidtly disUnguishes, as to the credit due to them, 
from the prophets who preceded ; niaz&ag de wit ofioiag ^^(' 
umu tyg nqo ainar. Kor is this all He says, in the saiae 
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«»m6otion, that << altibongh so great a length ci tone baa 
filapsed, [since the days of the ancient prophets], no one has 
idared to add anything to them, or to take anything from 
ihem, nor to alter anything." How could this be, if many 
Psalms, and the book of Daniel, not to mention smaller por- 
^one of many other books, have been addedj as the libersd 
critics aver, in the time of the Maccabees, or even later ? A 
maXier so recent as the events of the Maccabaean times, and 
^eiq^ecially a matter of so great importance as that of augment- 
ing the holy Scriptures — ^how could it have failed to be known 
to Jos^)hus, so thoroughly versed as he was in the history Of 
his nation ? But not a word of this nature ^m him. An4 
yet he was under strong temptation, in writing his history, to 
ahow Uiat the importance and precedence of the Jews had 
not suf^red any degradation or decrease in later periods^ 
Still, in spite of this feeling so natural to the human breast, 
4b spke of all his patriotic ardor, he most amply asserts that 
the «id of Artaxerxes' reign was the close of the propl^dc 
order of Ins countrymen. The impartiality of die testimony 
juids much to the regwd which is due to it K the witness 
be interested, it is that he should say things to the honour of 
Ms nation whidi he does not say. And how should the 
-proud and vain-glorious and boasting Jews of his time be- 
iieve tn tncuse^ that no prophets had, for centuries, risen 
among them ? It is v^y difficult, at least, to answer these 
questions on any ground, except that whicb admits the troA 
£)f Josephus' asseveratbns. 

We may also ask other questions, in respect to the intro- 
duction and reception of new books during this period. Of 
afl the nations of whom history has given any account, tiie 
Jews have been the most c&nservative and immutable. Sub- 
dued and nearly destroyed by Vespasian and Titus, the rem- 
nant were, and from that time have continued to be, scattered 
<^ver the face of the whole earth. Never have they had « 
•dominion or government or country of their own. But aftor 
1800 years have past, what are they now ? The mass is just 
what they were in the days of the f^s(ies> Ugotted fismaties 
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who are zealous in ^* tithing mint, anise, and cumin," and 
ezeesmyelj attached to all the rites and forms that have come 
down to them by tradition, standing alone amidst all the na- 
tions of the earUi, unmingled and incapable of being mingled 
with the people among whom they live. No nation on earth 
eyer exhibited such a uniformity of character, and such a 
tenacity of traditions. Indeed, their separate and distinct 
existence, without any approach to amalgamation with other 
nations, is in itself a standing miracle, an exception to all 
analogies among the human race. Have they added to, or 
diminished from, their Scriptures during all this period of 
1800 years ? Not in the least Their Babbies have indeed 
introduced the Mishna and the Talmud, and commended 
them to the study of alL But they have never assayed to 
join these to their canon of Scripture, or to mingle them 
therewith. Their Bible has remained inviolate. 

Is this the people then, who, a short time befbre the Chris- 
tian era, stood on the alert to admit new and unheard of books 
into their sacred canon ? After enduring all the persecutioiM 
of Antiochus on account of their religion, just at the dose of 
such a period would they have admitted a new book among 
those for which they were ready to die even joyfully — ^a book 
purporting to have been written by a man at the head of the 
court, when the decree of liberation from exile went forth, 
and which still had never made its appearance before, during 
nearly four centuries ? How any one can be so yielding as 
to give a ready assent to historical statements so utterly im- 
probable, and yet, on account of a few critical difficulties, be- 
come so entirely skeptical and incredulous as to the claims of 
this book — is a phenomenon that even neology would find it 
difficult to account for, although its disciples in general take 
anch a position. 

Nor is even this all that may be saki about the later admis- 
sion of books into the Canon of Hebrew Scriptures. When 
did the rigid and punctilious and unchanging sect of the Pha- 
risees take its rise ? Was it not between the time of Arta- 
xerxes and the Christian era ? On what ground did Uii» 
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seet stand? On the gronnd of inflexible adherence to the 
traditions of the fathers. And is it not one of those traditions, 
as Josephns has stated it, not to add to, diminish from, or al- 
ter, the sacred books ? In Antiq. XVIII. 1. 2, Josephus says 
of the three sects among the Jews, viz., Pharisees, Sadducees, 
and Essenes, that they had existed ix rov Tzdvv (XQxctiov rear 
ftazQiCDv, i. e. from the very ancient times of the father's. Un- 
der Jonathan a Maccabaean prince (159 — 144 B. C), he 
[^)eaks of this sect as being in MI vigour ; Antiq. XIII. 5. 9. 
That their origin lies so much in obscurity, is in itself a cir- 
cumstance which shows their antiquity. The famous John 
Hyrcanus, so much extolled by Josephua, being traduced by 
one of the Pharisees, abandoned this sect to which he had 
belonged, and went over to the Sadducees ; as Josephus re- 
lates in Antiq. XIII. 40. 5, 6. On this occasion the histori- 
an says of the Pharisees, that " they had so much influence 
with the people, as to be credited even when they spoke any- 
thing against the king or the high priest." Did this BCCt, then, 
admit a new book among their Scriptures ? Or if they had 
done so, would they not hav« been opposed and exposed by 
the Sadducees, who were strict Scripturists, i. e. strenuous 
advocates of the sentiment, that we must abide by the Scrip- 
tures only, wi^out any of the traditions of men superadded ? 
Plainly it was as much impossible to introduce a new book 
(e. g. Daniel), or new Psahns, at such a period of sectarian 
jealousy and dispute, as it would now be to introduce an ad- 
dition to the New Testament, among the contending sects of 
Christians. Whatever may be said by critics about their diffi- 
culties in respect to the earlier composition of the book of Dan- 
iel, they can never meet and overcome the insuperable obsta- 
cles which the histwy of the religious state of things in the 
Maccabaean times throws in their way. And if the sects of 
Jews described by Josephus, and apparent throughout the 
New Testament, were, as he avers, «k rov Ttww oQxaiov rc5r 
naTQioiv, then is the probability of new books being introdu- 
ced into the sacred canon after the time of Malachi, a matter 
Btt^ly incapaUe of being made out. 
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If indeed we are still urged by critics to admit the later 
addition of books to the sacred canon, why, I would ask, was 
not Jesus Sirachides admitted ? In Sirach. 50: 27 he says t 
** I have written the instruction of understanding and know- 
ledge in this book, I Jesus, the son of Sirach, of Jerusalem, 
who poured forth wisdom from his heart." Nor is this hi^ 
only claim ; for he goes on to say : " Blessed is he who shallf 
occupy himself with these things, and whosoever lays them? 
up in his mind shall become wise. For if he shall do these- 
things, he shall become all-powerful, for his footsteps shall be- 
in the light of the Lord." This is a high claim. Few of 
the biblical writers have made a higher one. But this is nolr 
alL In 24: 32 — 34 he says : " I will radiate forth instructiott 
as the morning light, and disclose those things far away. 1 
will pour forth instruction sb prophecy^ I will leave it to future 
generations. Behold, I have not laboured for myself only, 
but for all those who seek for it" [instruction]. In 30: -16 — ^ 
18, he represents himself as gleaning after others (Solomon), 
and goes on to say : '* Consider that I have not laboured for 
myself, but for all those who receive instruction. Hear me^ 
ye chieftains of the people, and ye who lead in the assem- 
blies, give ear." Now as we know from the preface to this 
work that it was written in Hebrew, and by a Jew of Jerusar 
lem peculiarly devoted to sacred studies, and written before 
the time of the Maccabees, to say the least, what should have 
|»«vented the reception of such a book into the Jewish canon,, 
in case the Hebrews were not adverse to making any addi- 
tions of this nature ? The book exhibits a morality that is 
pure and elevated ; the style has a strong resemblance to parts 
of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes ; and it is evident that great 
r^ard was entertsuned for the work by the Jews in Egypt, 
where the grand-son of Jesus found it and translated it The 
Romanists extol it much, and assign good reasons, as thej 
think, for the reception of it into their deutero-canon» To 
me it seems, that if the Jews were in such a state, in the Msi/a^ 
cabaean times, as to admit a forged Daniel and recently com- 
posed Psalms into their canon ; and,^ in a word, if they had 
21 
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no more religious zeal and m> more knowledge than all ^is 
knplies ; the Book of the Son of Sirach must have taken tlae 
place which the above passages quoted from it seem plainlj 
to claim. No Romanist or Neologist <»n give a satisfactory- 
reason, why the Jews did not admit it On the other hand ; 
admitting the truth of Josephus' statement, viz., that fiinoe 
^e order of prophets had ceased, no boc^E was admitted into 
Ihe Jewish canon, then all becomes plain and easj. The 
Jews could not admit the claims of Jesus the Son of Sirach, 
because he was no prophet. On the like ground they, could 
not admit the 1 Mace, into their cancm, although a very credi* 
hie history and gravely written, mid composed indeed only a 
short time after the book of Sirachides. Scarcely anything 
in the Hebrew Old Testament history is a matter of more 
interest, to one who seeks after a historical knowledge of the 
Jewish nation, than the I. Maccabees. It covers a period <^ 
i&sty of the most eventful years that the Jews ever experien^ 
ced, and exhibits this nation ia the most interesting of aU at- 
titudes— contending against a force vastly supmor, for their 
God, their religion, their country, and their homes. Yet 
1 Maec. never had any place in the Palestine Jewish canon, 
as all agree. I regard it as equally certain, that it had in 
reality no place in the canon pr^er of the Egyptian Jews, at 
least in the time of Philo and of Christ and the apostles, not^ 
withstanding it was originally written in the Hebrew lao^- 
guage. Pfaeticcdly the Jews followed out the principle whieh 
Josephus states. They induded in the canon those prophetic 
or inspired writers, whom they knew, or supposed that they 
knew, to have lived before the close of Artaxerxes' reign^ 
All other writers they left ta stand merely upon the footing, 
to which the aesthetical or historic worth of their works enti- 
tied them. 

Mr. Norton has suggested, that all the writings of the He- 
brews, which were extant at the time of return from the 
Bahylonisk captivity, were collected by the Jews, and com- 
bined in their so called Scriptures. This has often been as- 
serted by Neoli^sts. But the proof of this has iK)t yet been 
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|)fodiiee<L I doabt not tbat literatare among the Jews, da- 
mg the exile, must have been generally in a low states 
B«t as it will not be oontended, that the Jews were nnao- 
qnainted with the art of writing at that time, so I cannot 
Imt deem it quite improbable, that nothing was written dar- 
ing the seventy years' captivity, except what appears ia 
the Old Testament Is it probeible that such men as Sha- 
drach, Meshech, and Abednego, brought up at the court of 
Babyjon, and educated in all the Chaldean discipline, never 
wrote anything? Is it probable that such men as Ezra, Ne- 
hemiah, and Mordecai, at the court of Persia, never wrote 
anything, except the books of Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, 
(if these are to be attributed to them), on any of the sub- 
jects which must be of interest to themselves and their nation ? 
And Ezekiel among the exiles on the Chebar — ^was he the 
<mly one <^ them who could or would employ his pen ? I 
most deem this to be quite improbable. But if these men^ 
and other persons in a similar condition as to informatton, 
did engage in the composition of various works — ^what has be- 
eome of diem, it may be asked ? And if it should be, the an- 
swer is not very difficult What has become of the great mass 
of Greek uxkd Roman writings, at a later period than this ? 
What has become of many, and some very distinguished, works 
of early Christians ? All devouring time has accomplished 
their destruction. And should the question be asked still fur^ 
ther, how some of the Hebrew books came to survive, while 
others perished, the answer is not unlike that which might be 
given in regard to Greek and Boman works, viz., the most 
important, with few exceptions, have survived. In the case 
of the Hebrews, such an answer may be given a fortiori. 
They distinguished between books sacred and those which 
were not so. The relative importance of the former to a 
people attached to their ancient religion, will not be denied 
This consideration is sufficient, without entering up<Mi any 
comparison of an aesthetical nature, between sacred and other 
writings. Indeed we cannot do this, far the character in Ma 
respect of books that are lost, is of course unknown to us. If 
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it be asked : Who made the seleetion of books that are pre- 
served ? M7 answer would be — -propketSy i. e. inspired men. 
If this be not a well grounded answer, how comes it aboot, 
that the reception of booh as sacred ceased when the order of 
prophets ceased f So Josephus directlj asserts ; and the his* 
lory of the canon, so far as we can trace it, corresponds with 
this assertion. 



§ 11. Evidence that the Canon of the Old Testament was ear- 
ly completed, arising from the ancient divisions of it which 
bore specific appellations. 

Every reader of Hebrew knows familiarly thaX the Old Tes- 
tament Scriptures as presented to us, (and so in the Hebrew 
Mss. and in the printed editions ever since the art of printli^ 
was discovered), are divided into three parts, viz., the LaWf 
the Prophets, and the Hagiography. The last is only a Greek 
name which we have borrowed ; fw the Hebrew name is 
d^^anns , L e. writings, or (which is equally literal) Scriptures* 
That writings par excellence or sacred writings, are meant 
by this appellation is clear ; and hence the Greek name Bar 
giography, which has this signification. How long has such a 
division of the Jewish Scriptures been made ? A question 
of no small importance ; for these technical appellations of 
course imply a well ascertmned and definite number of books 
which are comprised under them. Such names could have 
DO tolerable significancy, on the ground that each or either 
division was left in a floating or uncertain con<Mtion. Discre- 
pancies of opinion there might be, in time, about the question, 
whether this or that book belonged to thiB class or that ; but 
what books were comprised within this Corpus, could hardly 
have been a question, at a time when the names before us 
were definitely applied. Civilians have no difficulty in be- 
lieving that the Pandects of Justinian comprise a definite 
collection of ancient Roman laws, nor that the Novellae of 
the same comprise the more modem laws of that empire ; al- 
though it is quite possible, that the claims of one and another 
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section to stand under the former or latter category, migfet 
be donbtfuL 

We begin with tb« testimony of Jesus Sirachides, because 
It is the oldest to which we have access. The controversy 
about the age of the Wisdom of Sirach has never been folly 
settled. The main difficulty lies in the fact, that we cannot 
ascertain with entire certainty two personages mentioned in 
the book. In <^p. L Simon the high priest, the son of Oni- 
as, is highly extolled ; and in the preface to the book by the 
translator, who was the grand-gon of the autlK>r, he says that 
he performed his yfovk of translation in the reign of £Ptole- 
my] Euergetes. Now it so happens, that there were two Si- 
mons, both high priests, and both sons of Onias ; also two 
Ptolemies with the surname of Euergetes. About a century 
^psed between the first high priest and king and the second^ 
«o that only the circumstances adverted to in the book can 
settle the question of its age with probability. The current 
seems recfently to run in favor of the latest date, which would^ 
assign the composition of the book to about 170 B, C. Its 
translation by the grandson of the author, must then be as- 
signed to about 180 B. C. I will admit, for the present, the 
probability of the later dates ; for I cannot now turn aside to. 
discuss the question ; and I do not wish, in fixing on the 
time, to go beyond what critics in general will admit, viz., 
that the book must have been originally composed before the 
time of the Maccabees. It is impossible to believe, had it 
been otherwise, that the Maccabees would have been omitted 
in the eulogy of Hebrew patriots and prophets, contained in 
chap, xliv — ^1, and more especially since Simon the high priest 
k there lauded beyond measure. 

In respect to the third division of the Jewish Scriptures 
which has been named ti'^ntirtis »=: yQaq)ai, it is plain that on- 
ly by the use of the article with such a name, whether in 
Greek, Hebrew, or English, could it have been made specific 
In itself the word is generic, and may be applied to any kind 
of writings. But when it is employed in connection with the 
21* 
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Law and the Prophets^ and has also the definite mrtiole before 
it, the import of the word cannot well be misunderstood. 

Thus much for the name Kethtdnm, since it has been in- 
troduced. But this was not very early. We first meet with 
it in Epiphanius, who translates it literally by YQaq)8ia ; ia 
Fanario, p. §8. A strictly technical name the third portion 
-of the Hebrew Scriptures does not appear to have had, be- 
fore the Christian era, or during the early part of it We 
shall see, that while the other two names are very ancient^ 
the ancient designation of the now-named KethvUm or JSi- 
^ograpky was very various. 

In the preface to Sirach, the translator states, that many 
and signal had been the benefits conferred on the Heln^w 
nation << by the Law, and the Prophets, and the oAer \hock%\ 
which follow in the same epiritj roS^ aXktav tmv xat avrovg 
MHoXov^xottop*' Such is the designation of the Uiplex 
parts of the Scriptures. It lacks a proper name for the third 
division. See the whole of the Preface in Appendix, No. L 

Again, in the same preface, the writer says, that ^ his 
grandfather Jesus applied himself im nXmPy for a long time, 
or very much, to the reading of the Law, the Prophets, and of 
the other patrical hooks, tcw oUmv naxQUov ^i^XUov'' I have 
made a new adjective here which rather transfers than trans- 
lates the Greek, because there may be some doubt, perhaps, 
whether the writer means books hdonging to the fathersy i. e. 
books which they received, or books of which 1^ fathers were 
ihs authors. In either case the meaning indeed is for substance 
about the same, or nearly so ; but at all events and plainly 
a third division of the Scniptuves, not comprehended in the 
two preceding ones, is here designated, although not by a 
technical name. 

Once more, speaking of a variety as to modes (^ expression 
in different languages, he says, that << there is no small di& 
ference, also, among the books belonging to the Law, ibd 
Prophets, xoi ta Xoma wv ^i^kioavy and the rest or remain^ 
der of the hooks J* Here is still another designation of the, 
third division of the Hebrew Scriptures. The best of the 
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hoeks must of course be some definite or well known remain- 
der of them ; else the reader^ of the Preface could haye no 
definite idea of what the writer meant Indeed ra Xotnd is 
susceptible of no other certain and definite meaning, tbaa 
auch an one as I have just assigned to it It was not the 
object oi the translator, to assert that his grandfather gavB 
himself to the diligent and long continued reading of all bo(to 
without distinction, but only to those sacred books which 
would particularly aid him in the compo^tion of his work. 
ICoreover, if the Zcav in this case designates a definite and 
well known portion of the Scriptures, and the Prophets ano- 
ther, (as surely they do), the ta Xoma tciv ^t^Uatp, in the po- 
tttion and relation in which it stands, must also be equsdlj 
definite in the view of the writer and reader of that day. Bi^ 
XUoVy then, i. e. the plural of ^i^Uov^ is here used just as we 
^nploy the word Scriptures, viz. the plural form of the word 
is used to designate the idea, that the book as a whole is 
made up of many separate parts. Both Greeks and Latins, 
at a subsequent period, employed ^t§Xia and hihlia to denote 
the vdume of the Scriptures. It is like employing the Latin 
Uterae, to designate a single epistle, because it consists of ma* 
ny Uterae united together. Of course, when the grandson of 
Jesus Sirachides employs ra Xotnd rtap ^i^Xifov, he uses it 
just as we should use the phrase the rest of the Scriptures j 
immediately after mentioning the Law and the Prophets. 
Of necessity this has a definite meaning; and if so, the Bible, 
at diat time, was a well known and definite book. 

I will not affirm, that what the grandson says for the pur- 
pose of designating the Hebrew Scriptures, renders it certain 
that these designations already existed in the time of the 
grandfather. Yet I am persuaded that his words imply thus 
mnoh. At all events, so much must be plain, viz. that the 
grandson means to tell his readers what and how many books 
his grandfather diligently studied. If the names which he 
employs in order to describe them were not in use in the time 
of Jesus Sirachides, yet there must have been some circum- 
soription to the limits of the original author's study, and 
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some expressions which would mai^ it as a well known and 
definite circle of reading. Such being the case, in the days 
of Sirachides the Hebrew Bible must have already attained 
te a definite whole or corpus. 

But is there not something in the book itself, as it came 
from the pen of Sirachides, which speaks to the like purpose ? 
In the proem to his nateQtaf vfivog or Eulogy of the Fathers 
(chap. xliv. seq.), he speaks generally of what had been don6 
by the Hebrew worthies. Among other things he says: 
" They gave counsel by their understanding, they preached — 
made public declarations, dfieyyeXxoteg — ^by their prophecies f 
44: 3. Again, of some others among them (v. 5), he says: 
** They sought out the melody of music, they composed po- 
ems in writing, ditj^ovfievoi entj iv yQciq)^, This latter clause 
De Wette translates : Dichteten lAeder schriftlich, (with the 
same meaning as above) ; and in its connection, this seems to 
me plainly to be the only true meaning. Here then are the 
two latter divisions of the Bible ; for, according to Josephus 
(cont. Apion. I. 8), the third part consisted principally of jtw>- 
etrt/. In chap, xlv., when the writer comes to speak of Mo- 
ses, he says, that dod "gave him commandments by per- 
sonal intercourse, the Law of life and knowledge, to teach Ja- 
cob his covenant, and Israel his judgments." Here then, 
according to the view of Sirachides himself, are virtually the 
same triplex divisions or portions of the Scriptures, which are 
mentioned by the grand-son and translator in his preface to the 
book. To make this language intelligible, there must have 
been a known and recognized distinction among the He- 
brew sacred books at that time, to which the mind of the 
reader would of course advert, when these different portions 
were named* 

Philo Judaeus (flor. 40 B. C.) is our next witness, in 
regard to the point before us. In his book De Vita eontem' 
plativa (0pp. H. p. 475 ed. Mang.) he is speaking of the 
Essenes as peculiarly devoted to such a life, and as withdraw- 
ing into their secret apartments, from which everything per- 
tuning to the refreshment of the body was exdude(^ and 
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diere> says he, " they receive only the laws and the oracles 
uttered by the prophets, and the hymns and other [books^ by 
which knowledge and piety are augmented and perfected."* 
In other words, they admit to their meditation -closets nothing 
but the holy Scriptures, That this is his meaning, is plam 
from that which he immediately subjoins : <^ For addressing 
themselves to the holy Scriptures, (ivtvyidvovzsg ya^ xotg 
iiqoig yQcifif^aai), they philosophize after the manner of their 
country," etc. Immediately after this he says : " They have, 
m(»:eover, the writings of ancient men, the leaders of their 
sect, who have left many memorials of their views, in regard 
to allegorical matters." Here the express separation of their 
sectarian books from the Scriptures before mentioned, leaves 
no room to doubt what the meaning of Philo is ; see Ap- 
pend, ut supra. Such then in Egypt, as well as in Palestine, 
was the well known division of the Hebrew Scriptures before 
the Christian era. How exactly it coincides with the division 
in the apostolic age, we shall soon see. 

In the New Testament we find the most explicit testi- 
mony to the same purpose. Jesus says to his wondering and 
doubting disciples, after his death and resurrection, in order 
to calm and satisfy their minds with regard to these events : 
^^ All things must be fulfilled, which are written in the Law 
c^ Moses, and the Prophets, and the Psalms, concerning me ;" 
Luke 24: 44. In the 27th verse of the same chapter it is 
said of Jesus, that " beginning from Moses and from the pro- 
phets, he explained to them [to his disciples] in all the Scrip- 
tures the things which concerned himself." This passage is 
virtually the same with that above. Two divisions of Scrip- 
ture are here alluded to by name, and the third is separated 
from them by a phraseology which necessarily imports, that 
there were oUier portions of Scripture besides the two named, 
which Jesus interpreted for the disciples, as he first had done 
in respect to the Law and the Prophets. That the third por- 
tion has not a specific appellation, is the same phenomenoa 
that we have already seen in Sirachides and in Philo. Phi- 

* See Appendix, No. XL for the whole passage. 
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loy howerer, adverts to the third division under the general 
designation of hymm (vfiroi) ; and Luke, or rather the Sa- 
viour himself, refers to it in the same way, only he calls it 
%lfaXfioi, which is altogether equivalent to the vfipoi of Philo. 
The obvious reason of this designation seems to be, either that 
the Hagiography began (as now) with the book of Psalms, 
and then the maxim, a potiori nomenJUj guided the choice of 
a designation ; or else the third class of books was called 
Psalms, because it consisted principally, if not altogether, of 
poetry. That the Scriptures in a specific form are here meant, 
there can be no doubt; for after speaking of the things writ- 
ten in the Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms, concerning 
Christ, it is said of Jesus, that ^' he opened the mind [of the 
disciples] to understand tag yqaq^ag, the Scriptures/* viz. 
those Scriptures which he had quoted and explained. 

We have already seen, that Josephus, after naming the 
Law and the Prophets as constituting the first two parts of the 
Jewish Scriptures, says of the other books : " ^i de Xomeu 
tiaaoQsg vfivwg elg zov S'sovy hcu zoig avd'Qiinoig vnodi^* 
%ag tov ^iov TZSQisxovaiP, i. e. the other four books contain 
hymns to God, and maxims of life for men ;" Cont. Ap. L 8» 
See Append. No. III. Here again is plainly the same thing 
which we have found in Philo and in the New Testament, 
with only this difierence, that Josephus in adding maxims ef 
Ufe for men, has definitely alluded to the books of Proverlw 
and Ecclesiastes, while the other writers have merely com- 
prised them under generic names. 

In the later catalogues of the Old Testament books among 
Christimis, viz. that of Melito in the second century, and of 
Origen in the first part of the third, the ruimes o^ the boc^s 
are merely given, without mention of the general triplex di- 
vision adverted to by all the preceiMng writers who have beea 
quoted above. Melito, however, adverts in the context to 
the O. Test Scriptures (see in Euseb. Hist. Ecc IV. 26), 
under the designation of the Law and the Prophets, in the 
same manner as is sometimes done in the New Testament 
But in Jerome, inccnnparably the best Hebrew scholar and 
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critic among all the ancient Chrtstmn fathers, (indeed we maj 
fULjy the onlj reallj thorough Hebraist among them all), who 
spent some twenty years in Palestine and made himself fa- 
nuliar with everything pertaining to the Hebrews — ^in Je- 
rome's Prclogus CkUeattiSy the same triplex division reap- 
pears : " Ita fiunt pariter Veteris Legis libri viginti duo, id 
est, Mans qoinqaey et Prophetarum octo, Hagiogrctphorum 
Bovem ; i. e« thus at the same time are made twenty-two 
books of the Old Testament, that is, of Mose$ five, of the 
Proph^ eight, of the Hagiography nine." Down then to 
the time of Jerome this ancient division of the Jewish Scrip- 
tures was in fuU use, although, as we shall hereafter see, the 
books asdgned to the second and third divisions had suffered 
some change of location respectively since the-^ime of Jo* 
sephus, who reckons the Prophets as comprising more books 
than Jerome assigns to them, and the Hagtography of course 
as comprising fewer. 

, Lastly, the Tsdmnd, in the fifth or sixth century, put the 
final seal upon this usage, so far as the Jews and the Hebrew 
Bible are concerned. This compilation by learned Babylon- 
ish Jews of all the traditions among their Babbies in respect 
to the Scriptures and to the subject of religious rites and cer- 
emonies, was probably made in the latter part of the fifth and 
the beginning of the sixth centuries, (some portions of it pos- 
sibly earlier, and some sdll later). In the Gemara of it, 
Trctet Baha Bathra, fol. 13. c 2, we find the following decla- 
ration : " Our wise men say, that the whole is one, and each 
part is one by itself; and they have transmitted to us the 
Xav, the Prophets, and the Kethtdnm, united together as one, 
•Tn^a d"»pai'ia d"»ain3i G'^"»a3 rmn i3"»»b ix'oni.'* After 
this, the passage goes on to recite the order in which the 
books are arranged, and to specificate those which belong to 
the three divisions respectively. The Law is of course the 
same in all the arrangements of the ancients ; the Prophets con- 
tains, as usual, Joshua, Judges, I. II. Samuel, 1. 11. Kings, Je- 
remiah, Ezekiel, Isaiah, and the twelve Minor Prophets, thus 
making eight books ibr the second division, as in our cemmoa 
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Hebrew Bibles, and as in Jerome quoted above. In the Ketkt^ 
him ov Hagiography, the Talmudists reckon eleven books, while 
Jerome makes but mne. The difference consists merely in 
the mode of combination. Jerome joins Ruth to Judges as 
one book, and thus brings the former into the circle of the 
Prophets ; he also joins Lamentations with Jeremiah, and 
arranges it of course in the same way ; while the Talmudistd 
separate these two small books, and throw them both into the 
third division. Jerome's division is more in conformity with 
the ancient number of the scriptural books. That of the 
Talmud depends on a new mode of numbering these books ; 
of which more in due time. 

What the Talmud thus sanctioned, has come down to the 
present hour, among the Jews, substantially the same. The 
only exception is in the order of some of the books ; which 
hsA always been a matter that admitted of change, and has 
indeed been very various in different countries and in diffe- 
rent ages. The Talmudists have one arrangement ; the Ma- 
sorites another ; the G^man Mss. follow the former, while 
the Spanish Mss. exhibit the order of the latter ; and thus 
with the editions of the Hebrew Bible that are respectively 
copied after each. 

From a remote time, then, even before tb« Christian era, 
a triplex division of the Jewish Scriptures has been made, 
which necessarily involved a special relation of each part to 
the other, and of course rendered it necessary that the extent 
of each part should be definitely and well known. If the 
Law was definite, if the Prophets was definite, then the KHk- 
ubim also was definite. For when Siracbides (in his pre- 
fiace) speaks of " the Law itself, and the Prophecies, aal ru 
XoiTza rmv ^ipXicav" if the two first parts are circumscribed, 
definite, and intelligible, then the third division must be 
equally so ; for otherwise it would mean simply all other 
books. To suppose this last to be the meaning, would be aa 
absurdity. 

This brings us then £^in to the position, that for a long 
time antecedently to the Christian era, the Old Testam^^ 
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WIM a defioitey weU known, accredited cdlectkm of wridiigiy 
regarded bjthe Jews aa their sacred Code of Laws, and ^d^- 
tinguisbed by ihem from all other books. But of the esttm** 
tioa in which these books were held, it will become necessary 
hereafter again to speak. 

In order to render this view of the manner in which die- 
Q. Test. Scriptures were designated, even in yery ancient 
tkmesy mere complete, I most not omit to mention, that as ali 
jKUses of things, of which frequent use must be made ia oook 
Hum parlance, become, in case thej are long, almost withoBft 
exception abridged for the sake <^ convenience, so it teed 
with the triplex and full designation o£ the holy Scriptures^ 
ODteatimes the Old Testament was i^ken of merely as one 
bo^ or (me code of religious laws and history, and them a 
mngfie name of a generic nature was applied — the very same 
that was technically em^^yed, at a later poned, to designate 
the third divisiim ^ the Scriptures, viz., yQa^ai ^^^^^ss^ 
exactly in the sense of our word Smptures. Examinee dT 
tUs are easily fimnd in the New Testament; e. & Matt %h 
42. 22: 29. 26: H 56. Luke 24: 82, 45. John 5: 09. Aete 
17: 2, 11. 18: 24^ 28. Bom. 15: 4. 16: 26. 2 Pet. 3: 16. In 
Bom. 1: 2, Paul names the Old Testament, yqat^ wftmy ia 
reference to their inspir^on by the Holy Spirit, and to the 
same purpose i<^ yqa^iata in 2 Tim. 3: 15. When the 
speaker wished to appeal to Scripture in a still more gmuarm 
liay, (leaving out of view its Yarious component parts), he 
wxj^yed the singular numb^ of the noun YQtKp^, speeiaUy 
fidien he cited a passage from Scaripture without stopping te 
desig^e the particular place whence he took it ; e. g. Matk 
12: 10. 15: 28. Luke 4: 21. 7: 38. 10: 35. 13: 18. 17: 12. 
19: 28, 37. 20: 9. Acta 1: 16. 8: 32, ^. Bom. 4: 3, 9: 17. 
10: 1. 11: 2. GaL 3: 8. 1 Tim. 5: 18. James 2: 8. 1 Pet Sc 
6b In a way a little different from this usage, and in the 
mere gen^c sense of Scripture gaierally, we find yQeufi 
ee^yed John 2: 22. 10: 35. GaL 3: 22. 2 Pet 1: 20. 1a 
^ Tim. 3: 16, Paul speaks oi ndea yQ^napriy i. e. every eooe 
foaent part or portion of Sortptnre, (naaa ri y^aq4 woali 
22 
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mean <Ae u^ele &f Sertptur$ as a totalitj^ WinaT) N. Test. 
Gfainm. § 17. 10), and avers that it, u ^. each part or portion 
of Scripture^ is ^soTtrsvatog, divinely intpired. 

The Laf», as being the leading and preeminent part of the 
Old Testament, is not nnfrequently employed to designate 
comprehensively the Scriptures in generaL Nothing is more 
common than such a metonymy or synecdoche, where the 
name of a part stands for the whole, and especially of a pre- 
eminent or leading part The old maxim : A poiiori nommt 
Jitf also explains this. In such a generic sense does the woid 
aeem plainly to be employed in Luke 16: 17. John 10: d4» 
12: 34. 15: 25, for the Law (to which the speakers in these 
cases refer) is not any passage in the Pentateuch, but in other 
parts of Scriptore. So is it, also, with 1 Cor. 14: 21, where e 
quotation from Isaiah 28: 11, 12, is named the Law, Li 
John 1: 17, however, we have a plain recognition of the word 
Law as employed in the limited and teclmioal sense : <' The 
liaw was given by Mose&." Eabbinic usage agrees with the 
oustom of die N. Test writers, in the emjdoyakent of the word 
kfw in a general sense ; and so does the uss^ of our own theo- 
logical dialect at the present day, e. g. in such cases as < the 
Tmw and the Gospel,' < the divine Law has forbidden or sanc^ 
tioned this or that,' etc. Comp. 2 Mace 2: 18. 

It will be no matter of suiprise, after this view of the man* 
ser in which appellations are bestowed on the O. Test Scrip* 
tares, to find that the second portion of them, i. e. the Proph$t$f 
as well as the first and third, sometimes lends its name to de* 
ngnate the whole collection. Examples of such a usage may 
be found in Mark 1: 2. Matt 26: 56. Luke 18: 81. 24: 25. 
John 6: 45. Acts 3: 21. 18: 27, 40. 15: 15w 2d: 27. 2 Pet 3: ^ 
This accounts for the use of the plural number, 7iQoq>^taiy in 
Bome cases where merely one single prophet is quoted ; e. g. 
Matt 2: 28, and many of the passages to which reference « 
inade in the preceding sentence. 

The reverse of this, viz., the use of the singular numbw, 
w^qi^f^, to designate the whole of Scripture, (like jgaqi^ 
i.(tf jQOKpm}, I believe cannot be fywad in the New 
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Taetament Ther^ is aa obTions reason for this. AU the 
writers of the Old Testament, in the language of the Jews^ 
were called PrapheU ; so that all were virtually {daeed on the 
same basis or in die same rank. No one of these, (the sin- 
gular number would indicate only a single individusd), was so 
preeminently or exclusively the author of the Scripture, as to 
cause them to be named from him. Between ygaq)^ and 
jqaqnd Uiere is no such contrast, because neither of the words 
are indicative ofpersom. We cannot solve the difficulty then 
in Mark 1; 2 seq., where passages in two prophets are quoted^ 
whUe they are introduced by the formula : ^ As it is written 
tit the prophet," by saying that the singular number, nQoq>rjtti99 
stands for the whole collection. The solution lies in another 
quarter. Griesbach, and- those who follow him, employ the 
mgular number here, n^q^rirT^. But Hahn, the Yulgate texli 
and the earlier critical editions, read nqoq>rjtMg ; T<achmann 
himself confessing that the authority of it is equal to that whick 
adopts the singular number. In such a case to prefer the 
wore diffhcvU reading^ as it is called, to Uie one which is con- 
gruous with the context and with good sense, is what I mnsi 
name an abme oi a good thing — ^a real perversion of the ra» 
donal laws of critidsm. But we cannot dwell on such mas- 
ters. 

Finidly, the two lea^ng appellations of the triplex division 
of the Scriptures are not unfrequently joined together, in or- 
der to make the name somewhat more complete than one ap- 
pellation only could make it. Thus the Law and the Prophete 
in Mait 11: 13. 22: 40. Luke 16: 16. John 1: 45. Acts 13: 15. 
24: 14. Bom. 3: 21. Exactly in the same sense, and for the 
same purpose, Mosee and the Prophets is used in various pas- 
sages ; e. g. Luke 16: 29, 31. 24: 27. Acts 28: 23. 

I would merely remark, at the dose of this exposition of 
Scriptural nsage as to na$nes, that the N. Test writers ooaU 
never have en^loyed all these different appellations, and so 
often interchanged them without superadding any explana- 
tions, if the definite import of each and all had not been wdl 
understood by themsdves and by those whom ih^ addressed. 
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Hie Old Testament must hare been ag definite tken, as k is 
iiotr, and its Kmits as weil known. Every Jew that conld read, 
fiaust bare known what books belonged to it, when copies of 
ike Scriptures had become common. 

§ 12. Sameness of the Jewish Canon in early times shovm h^ 
the Number and Names of the JBoohs^ 

We have seen that Jesus Sirachides adverts only to the 
triplex division of the holy Scriptures in his time, but does not 
give us either the names or the numba* of the books con- 
tained in them. This division is brought to view so fre- 
quently in the Wisdom of Sirach (including the Preface), that 
there can be no reasonable doubt of its demgnating a liinfted 
and definite collection c^ books ; and by comparison of the 
same triplex division brought to view abo by 8ubseqtt«it 
writers in early times, and this in connection with the nwi^btr 
Ittid nmms of the books, we learn what estimate we should put 
upon the designations by Sirachides of the various porticmsof 
Ihe Scriptures. We argue from the nature of the case, that 
kis designations most imply a definite and ascertained num- 
Itor or circle of books ; but we must go to other writers t6 
learn with exactness the dimensions of this circle. 

Josephus has testified, (in the passage cont. Apion. I. § 8 
m foUy quoted above, p. 228, see Append. No. HI.), in the 
fijilowing manner : " We have twentt-two books, eompnsifijf 
ihe history of every age^ which are jus^ credited ns divine J* 
JVve of these he assigns to Moses ; thirteen to the prophets ; 
and of course four to the Hf^iography. Would that he had 
given us the names of each, and of those to be classed nnda* 
each division I But as he has not, we must supply this deft- 
dency in the best manner that we can. I believe it may be 
doDo to the entire satisfaction of every reasonable reader^ 

The earliest writer after Josephus, who has given us aa 
itfsount of the sacked boc^s of the Jews, b Melito, bishop of 
Sordis, (fi. 170 A. D.). He travelled from Sardis to Pales- 
tine, mainly, as it would seem by his own statement, for the 
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parpoee of aacertaining the exact oames, number, and order of 
tbe Jewish Scnptores. The result of his visit he commuoi** 
elites to his brother Onesimus, in the following letter, pre* 
served by Eusebius in Hist £oc. lY. 26. (See theoriginal in 
App. No. IV.) 

<<Melito to Onesimua his brother, greeting. Since 70a 
have often requested, through the earnest desire that jou 
cherish for the word [of God], that you might have a selec- 
tion made for you from the Law and the Prophets,^ which 
has, rei^>ect to our Saviour and the whole of our faith ; and 
since moreover you have been desirous to obtsuA an accurate 
account of the anae»^ books^ both as to their number and thdr 
order ; I have taken p£uns to accomplish this, knowing your 
earnestness in respect to the &ith, and your desire for instruo- 
tion in r^ard to the word; and most of aU> that you, while 
striving after eternal salvation, throvgh desires after God, 
give a preference to Uiese things. Making a journey there- 
Ibro into the east [Palestine], and having arrived at the 
place where these things [i. e. scriptural events] were prOf 
daimed and transacted, I there learned accurately the books 
of the Old Testamenty which I here arrange and trans* 
mit to you. The names are as follows : The five books of 
Moses, Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy. 
Then Joshua of Nun, Judges, Ruth, foar books of Kings, two 
of Chronicles. The Psalms of David, the Prove]i)s of Solo- 
mon (also called Wisdom), Ecdeoastes, the Song of S<mgB, 
Job. Prophets : Isaiah, Jeremiah, the Twelve in one book^ 
Paniel) Ezekiel, Ezra. From these I have made selections^ 
distributing them into six books." 

Ji will not be pretended, I presume, by any considerate man, 
that the Jews in Palestine had altered their Scriptures be- 
tween the time of Josephus (bom A. D. 37) and that (^ Me^ 
lito. The thing was impossible ; first oa the ground <^ their 
own <^>posing pu*ties, the Pharisees, Saddueees> and Essoins ; 

* These plainly stand for the whole Scriptures, according to N. Test 
usage pointed out on page 255 above. 

22* 
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i^ocm^y, on Che grotiiid of litalsbip between Jews and Ctaia* 
^ans» I migkt add a third consid^^tion, peculiarly appliea-^ 
ble to those times, and this is the sectarian zeal with which 
the I^arisees gimrded all the traditions and customs of theii^ 
forefathers. 

(1) My first remark on this testimony of Melito is, that it 
domes from a yery dlstingdished and enlightened man. Care 
says justly of him : " Vir pietate non minus quam doctrinA 
darus ;'' and Tertnllian (a contemporary) testifies of hin> 
ttial most Christians called him a prophet; in Hieron. de 
Script c. 2. 4 His knowledge was acquired, moreover, hy A 
^>ecial effort and much cl^ntion ; iof he was not content wi^ 
what he learned at Serdis, but must needs go to Palestine it^ 
nelf, in order that he might know the dnQipemp, the exact tttOk, 
^ the Whole matter respecting the Jewish Smptures. 

(2) It seems quite probable, if not altogether oerfmn> 
ftorn the names of the books, as given by Melito, and fnHxA 
their order, that be learned them by consulting a Greek copy 
i» copies of the Scriptrnftu^ and not a Hebrew one. Neitl^r 
the names, in some cases, nor the order, nor the classification, 
i»mpa^s altogeth^ wUh the Hebrew, but rather widi the 
Version of the Seventy ; yet in some respects, not even wiA 
Ifae Septuagint as we now have it in our printed copies. But 
ift making the four books of Samud and Kings into cme boo&: 
wkh one and the same des^nation, viz. Kings, he plainly f^ 
JowB the Septuagint ; in placmg Chronicles ne&t to them, he 
does the same, but here it is far from certan that the Hebrew 
at that time diifered in i«q^ect to this from ihe Septaagint 
The sequel of his catalogue dUfers, as to m'der, both fi^om the 
Jewish and Septo^nt lists of the books <^ the Old Testam^t 
^hich have come^wn to us ; as i^ from the order of thes^ 
books as given by Origen, Jerome, and others* But, as I hive 
already remarked, the &rder of classification has always been 
subject to x^oiation in the second and tyrd classes of thid 1^ 
brew books ; and that of Melito helps to confirm this view of 
the subject 

(3) As the copy or copies of the Greek Scriptures, from 
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"wlifoh MeMto took his list, contained none of the apocrppM 
books (so called), so it is plain and quite certain, that nea^ 
tbe close of the second centnry the Greek Scriptures as dr* 
ealated and nsed in Palestine, contained none of the sch-called 
detiter(h€anomcal books, i. e. apocrjrphal books. Whatevef 
maj hove been the condition of the Old Testament Cfredk 
Scriptares at Alexandria, at the period in question, the 
*^ books written nfter the time oi Artaxerxes Longimantis^ 
Were iMt included in the 6<^pture6 which Melito consulted. 
I'he Bemish diurch will find, therefore, in this almost prin^'^ 
live father, but a verj slender support, (hideed none at aOi 
iMit the contrary), for their deviero^&non. If it be stud, (ad 
it has been), ibm the clause in Melito, 2!aXofmpos naQWjdm 
^ ima cotpiu means the Prwwhs of Sohnwn and also Wisthmy 
(i. e. the Wisdom of Solcnnon, one of the apooyphal boc^), 
Ae replj to this suggestion is easj. ^' Nearly dl the fm«- 
^ents," remaiks Yalesius on this passage, *^ called the Fro* 
verbs of Solomon Wisdom^ and sometimes tsoqilcw TtcspouQe^ 
rop.^' Accordingly I>k>nysius of Alexandria calls the book 
of Proverbs ^ tJO(pT^ §i^Xog ; Cap. 28, Catena in Jobum. The 
author of the Jerussdem Itinerary, speaking of a certain 
ehamber in J^usalem, says that ^< Solomon sat there, and 
iktte he wrote Sc^enttam^*' i. e. the book of Proverbs. Me- 
iil6 means then merely to say, that the work of Solomon callr 
ed n&Qoifuaij had also the name of aotpia. The pronoun ^ 
also imports this. We cannot alter the accentuation and 
tiiake it an etr^de ; for to a title of a book the article does 
not in such a case bekmg. 

(4) Counting the bodks as airanged by Melito, we find them 
twenty-one in number ; which lacks one of the number as given 
by JosephuB. As the list of the bishop now stands, the boc^s 
of NehenHah and Esther seem to be omitted. The solution of 
tile difficulty in respect to Nehemiah is easy. Both Jews and 
Gre^s, at that time, reckoned the books of Ezra and Nehemi^ 
ah as being b«t one ; for so it i^pears by the lists of the saered 
books among the ancients, Origen, Jerome, Concilium Laod., 
Canones Apost, Hilary, etc Only one book then is laddng 
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la Melito ; and this is the book of Esther. How the prob- 
leaa which this omission raises is to be solved, critics have nol 
been agreed. Eichhom supposes Esther to be indiided by 
Melito under the denomination "^EadQag ; but the like to this 
is not found elsewhere among the ancient modes of reckoning 
the sacred books. Herbst, in his recent Eirdeitung^ supposes 
Melito to have had access to a Greek Manuscript which ooa- 
tnlned the apocryphal additions to Esther, and which, as he 
was told by the Jews that they did not admit the authenticity 
of the book in that interpohU^ed state, he rejected from \m 
canon. I deem it more satisfactory to suppose, with othersy 
an omission here of the name of Esther by Eusebius, in copy* 
ing the document. Precisely such an one occurs in his copy 
of Origen's canon, Ecc Hist. YL 25, Origen says, even as 
co{»ed by Eusebius, that twenty-two books belong to the Ca- 
non, and he then proceeds to name them. But in doing thist 
the twelve Minor Prophets (in one book) are omitted by Eu- 
sebius, so that, as represented by thb historian, Origen makes 
oi^y twenty-one books. Besides this, Ruffinus' translation of 
Origen gives us the missing book, and restores the Mims 
Prophets to their proper place. Herbst thinks that Melito 
himself must have omitted Esther^ because, as he aveniy 
^hanasius and Gregory Nas^ianzen reject it. But Ghregory 
remarks in respect to it : ^< tovzoig [i. e. to or with the otbi^ 
bo(^s of the O. Test] ^QooMyH^ipovai t^v 'Ea&^ rufig^ i. e. 
with these some reckon Esther ;" Carm. XXXTH. Tom. JL 
It would seem probable that he himself doubted of the book. 
Athanasius also omits it, probably on a similar ground ; but 
Origen, the Council of Laodicea (about 360 — 364) Can. 59, 
Canones ApostoL LXXXy., Cyrillus Hieros. Cateoh. IV. 
No. 33—36, Epiphanius de Mens, et Ponder, c 22, 23, Oj^ 
n., Jerome in Prol. Gal., in their respective lists, all expressly 
insert it It must be admitted, I think, that either Gregory 
and Athanasius both had doubts about the canonical authori^ 
of Esther ; or that in their lists of sacred books, they have 
merely copied from Eusebius, who, it seems f^in, had acci- 
d^itally omitted it The whole current of Christian aatiqiu- 
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ty is evidently in favour of sncfa fl view. And m to tli^ 
«^«, the very copious 'extracts which Josephus has made 
from the book of Esther, as also the ^me in which he sup^ 
poses it to have been written, render it idtogether certain thai 
it was in his canon of the Jewish Scriptures. 

Thus much for Melito. A most important vntness more- 
ottft he is, because he is so early, and withal so intelligent 
Mid eandid. We have then the books which Josephus' mtm*- 
b&t tweni^-tttfo comprised. We cannot omit Esther at a& 
events, so far as Josephus is concerned ; and our next iAjjed 
is to inquire how these books in quesdon came to be reck<m^ 
ad at twenty^two. 

In whatever way we regard the number of the saered books 
ef the Old Testament, as reckoned by the ancient Jews or 
C^stians, we are obliged to confess that there is something 
of the arbitrary and the fanciful in it. Still, it is a drcum^ 
stance in itself so immaterial, that we need not take any 
ahum at the phantasies which have controlled this matter. 
Jerome, who spent many jesffB in Palestine in studying the 
Heln*ew language^ customs, and opinions, and who, as I have 
said, was by far the best critic and exegete of all the ancient 
ft^hers, has doubdess given us the true secret of the number 
iW9Hty-4w0f as applied to the Helnrew Scriptures. Let us 
hear him, as he speaks in his Proloffw Gateatm : ^< Yiginli 
^ duas llteras esse apud Hebraeos, Syrorumque quoque lixr- 
gua et Chaldaeorum testatur quae Hebraeae magna ex parte 
tionfinis est. Nam et ipsi viginti duo elementa hs^nt, eodem 
Bono et diversis characteribus. . • . Quomodo igitur tdgirOi duo 
demmia sunt, per quae scribimus Hebralce omne quod loqui- 
mur, et eorum initiis vox humana oomprehenditur ; ita ri^ 
fi^i duo vciunuTuz snpputantur, quibus, quasi lita*is et exoN 
diis, in IM doctrina tenera adhuc et lactens viri justi era^ 
tur infuida ; i* e. that there are twenty-two letters among the 
Hebrews, the Syriac and Chaldee kmguages testify, which for 
the most part are kindred with the Hebrew. For they have 
twenty-two letters, the same [as tiie HelM:^w] in sound, b«t 
^B^rii^ in fbnn. • « Aa thmi there are twen^-two letters \gf 
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which we write in Hebrew everythiog that we atte, and the 
human voice is comprised within their conatituent initial ele* 
ments : so twenty-two vcdumes are reckoned, by which the 
tender and as yet unwearied infancy of the just man is iB*> 
structed, as by elementary letters, in the doctrine of Qod.'* 
It is in vain to ask what could have directed the minds of 
t^ose who arranged the Scriptures to such a fanciful compar«> 
ison. But to say the least, it is certainly not an unnatund 
mode of reckoning. ' Letters instruct, and there are twen^ 
two of them ; the Scriptures instruct, and there are twenty* 
two of them.' Such was the analogical reasoning. I do not 
know that critics have taxed Aristarchus with folly or wei^* 
ness, because he divided the Iliad and Odyssey into twenty^ 
four books each, according to the number of lett^s in the 
Greek alphabet. It was an easy way of designating and dis- 
tinguishing the different parts of those poems. Why should 
it be thought strange, that not far from the same time some 
zealous student of the Jewish Scriptures divided them in a 
similar manner ? Even if you reply, and say that unnatimd 
combinations of difiPerent books into one were resorted to, in 
(n^er to make the number twenty-two ; still this has no solid 
foundation. Aristarchus has combined the poems of Homar^ 
in some cases, in the like manner, where (he matter woidd 
have pointed to a division different from that which he has 
made. Yet his division is without any serious ineonvenienoe. 
So the Jews in several cases combined books together as &»$ 
which seem to be two, and are so redsoaed in our present Bi« 
bles. The ancient lists of the scriptural books show, that at 
first this combination was made thus : Judges and Ruth were 
united as one; L IL Samuel as one ; L 11. Kings as im%i 
L II. Chronicles as one ; Ezra and Nehemiah as one ; Jere- 
miah and the Lamentations as one ; the twelve prophets as 
one. The reason of the combination in the first five cases is 
very plain. The historical maUer of the books is continucms 
and successive. . In the sixth case, it is very plain that Jere- 
miah is reckoned as including the Lamentations, because bo^ 
are the work of one author, and the latter is an appendix 
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wMch shows the fuHHment of his prc^hecj. As to the twelve 
MiiKHr Prophets it would seem that they were comprised in 
one, i. e. in one roll or volome, on account of their brevity. 
Jerome (ut sup.) speaks of the Hebrews as usually counting 
five of the books as double, because they have the same num- 
ber of letters in the alphabet which have two forms, viz. *p , 
ttn, "p, t)to, "pt; and, correi^nding with these, they redson 
Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, and Jeremiah, as being 
dodbie or consisting of two parts.* But this is somewhat 
more fanciful or arbitrary than the numbering of the books in 
g^iecal according to the letters of the alphabet ; inasmuch as 
k does not reach o^ account for all the cases of combination. 
The union of Judges and Ruth, and also of the twelve minor 
prophets still remains to be accounted for. 

With the light which we obtain from Jerome, we may now 
go back to Josephus, and ask how he must have made out 
his triplex divisicni, viz. I^e Law, the Prophets, the Hymns 
and Maxims of Life, and at the same time have made only 
trnwiy-iwo books in the whde. 

The matter is easy and obvious. (1) The five books of 
the Pentateuch, in the order in which they have always stood 
nod still stand. (2) We must call to mind, that prophets is 
a de^gnation, among the Hebrews, of any writer who is, or 
ia believed to be, inspired; and that of course it may, and 
does, comprehend the historians as well as those who uttered 
predictions. According to Josephus, theft, Prophets compri- 
ses all ^e books which are historical or predictive. Of course 
hk second division which, as he tells us, is comprised iv tqmI 
nm dixu ^i^Xloig, L e. "in thirteen Ixx^s," must include (1) 
Joshua. (2) Judges and Ruth. (3) L IL Samuel. (4) L 
IL S^ngs. (5) I. n. Chronides. (6) Ezra and Nehemiah. 
(7) Esther. (8) Isaiah. (9) Jeremiah and Lamentations. 
<10) Ezekiel. (11) Daniel. (12) The twelve Minor Pro- 
ph^s. (13) Job. All these are historical or predictive. The 
book of Job is not an exception ; because Josephus doubtless 
regarded it in the light of a real histc»7 of Job, and as much 

* See the passage of Jerome in the Appendix, No. XIV. 
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A history as the beok of Bath, or £8ih^, aHhovgfa writtmi 
poetieally. That he did so reckon is i^ainy beeanse the «f 
istmu riaisaqsg. i. e. the other remmnmg fimr hookSf he da** 
scribes as consbtiog of vfivoi xal vna&^Kcu tw /^W, i.e« 
hjmns and maxims of life. I suppose it will not be co&ten- 
4ed that vfivoi does not characterize the Psalms ; and the 
other books must of course be the Proverbs, Bcciesiastes, aii4 
Canticles. And although the designation, kymng^ or mesxam 
^flife^ will not strictly apply to Canticles, yet here» as iseooo" 
Bon in oth^ cases, a potiori namenfit^ the name is ^veo 4a 
four books from the altogether pre^minant part of timm 
Cantides is neither pret^tive nor historical, and so it wolild 
not class with the Prophets or second division of the Scrips 
tures. The conclusion seems to be a necessary one, thei<»* 
fore, that Josephus arranged his twenty4wo books in the man- 
Bar that has now been i^^eeified. 

This conclusion seems to amount to satislaetory c^rtoki^^ 
whi^ we examine aU the early lists of the Old T^tami^iA 
books, which other writers have transmitted to us. The lial 
of Melito combines the books of the Old Testament in the 
same manner as that which we have attributed to Josephu^ 
with the single exceptioa, that Judges is separated from Ev^ 
and I. II. Samuel and L II. Kii^ are combined into ona 
book in four partSy as they were in the Septuagint^ and ara 
•till, even down to the present time, Origen, who was imA* 
liar with the Hd)]^w Mss. of his day, gives the cambinatiflm 
of books in just the same way as that which has been attri* 
bated to Josephus. The Council of Laodicea (360-— 864), 
in Can. 59, follow in the same track, making tweirUy4wQ boolnit 
in the same way as Josephus does. The only d^arture is 
in the case of Jeremiah, where they join Baruch azMl tha 
epistles in the same book with that prophet, as well as tha 
Lamentations. It has been supposed, that the apocryphal Bar 
ruch was the one here designated^ and so that it was ancieatlj 
included in the book of Jeremiah. But of this I must doubt 
Whoever reads Jer. xxxvi. xlv. will be satisfied, specially if 
he reflects on the disjointed condition in which the writings of 
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Mb prophet formerly were, tlifti the p(»t!oDS of Jeremiah's 
words which were wrttten down bj Biunch, and on a separate 
foily might occasion the mistids:e here supposed to» be made m 
the enumeration. 

In the same manner as Origen, Gyrill of Jerusalem reck- 
ons in his Catech. IV., thus making c^fpressly twenty^wO' 
hooks. Gregory of Nazianzen (Carm. XXXIII.) fellows in 
tbe same steps. Athanasius (Epist* fest. 0pp. L 9^1) ha& 
the same reckoning as CyriU, only that Ruth is separated from 
Judges, and Esther is omitted, still making the nnmber of 
b^oks to be iwenty4wo, as usual. 

!]tf we go to Uie Latin church, we find Jerome, the real 
head of that church and of ail the fathers, as to criticism, 
making (in Prolog. Gal.) as has already been stated, twenty- 
tm> bec^ and coa|ding and oomfaiaiag se^ecal of ^emi in 
tibe same manner as Or^en.^ It is true, indeed, that ke 
m^kes a somewhat different division of the books in so far as 
tfa^ bel^ig respectively to the Prophets or to the Ke&ubim ; 
but this division exhibited by Jerome was a more recent af« 
fiur among the Hebrews ; for so I think we shall, in the se- 
<(uel, see reason to believe ; just as the practice of counting 
U/oefHty-fow books (instead of twenty-two) had recently be- 
gan in the time of Jerome. This last usage, sanctioned 1^ 
^ Talmud, occasioned of course a separation of some of the 
bo<^ which had been combined together, in order to make 
o«t the number tt^^tf^ty-lt&o. Important consequences are con- 
nected with the estabhshment of these suggestions, and on 
this account they must, in due time, occupy some of our at- 
tention. 

What is wanting in Josephus, in respect to specifieoHcn 
of particulars, (and also in Sirachides and Philo), is fully and 
aie<|iiat^ supplied by writers who lived shortly afterwards, 
and by some who had an undoubted acquaintance with the 
Jewkh kmgui^e and literature, viz. Origen and Jerome. 
There is, as we have seen, such a uniformity in ancient testi- 
BKmy, as to the books which were combined «id thus counted 
as one, that no reasonable doubt can remain in respect to liite 
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point ; above all, it would seem that none could reraahi, when 
neariy all the ancient writers, who have given us lists of th« 
sacred books of the Old Testament, have, in the same man- 
ner as Josephus, made out twenty-two books as bel(»iging t» 
it, and told us what several boc^s were combined io order to 
eonnt respectively 9s one. 

One consequence, of no small importance in criticism, may 
be drawn from the result of this investigation. This is, that 
the 80 called Hagiography^ or third portion of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, was not,^ very anciently, what it is now, or what it 
was reckoned to be about the Ume of Jerome, and of the t)ri- 
gin of the Babylonish Talmud which was not long after. If 
this can be established^ then the leading argument employed 
by the Liberalists to show the lateness of the composition--*- 
a lateness extending even down to the Maccabaean times, of 
Daniel, Ghronides, many of the Psalms, and perhaps some 
other scriptural books, or parts of books-^is deprived at once 
of all its force. The argument runs thus : ^ No reason can 
be assigned, except the lateness of the composition, why Dan- 
iel and the Chronicles should be placed among the Kethnbitt 
or Hagiography, since the first belongs to the class of the 
latter prophets, and the second, like Samuel, Kings, etc, tc^ 
the class of the former prophets. The fact, then, that Daniel 
and Chronicles are joined with the Kethnbim, shows that 
they were written after the second class of the scriptural 
books, viz. the Prophets, was fully defined and completed. 
New as this class comprises Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, 
so we have conclusive evidence that Daniel and Chronicles 
must have been composed, or at all events introduced into the 
oanon^ at a period subsequent to that of Nehemiah and Mala- 
chi, which was about 430 — 420 B. C." 

This is specious, to say the least, at first view. But th^i 
it takes for granted some things which cannot be proved ; nay, 
I will venture to say, the contrary of which can be proved, 
or at least rendered highly probable. It takes for granted^ 
tbiU the Hieronymean and Talmudic limits of the Prophets 
and the Hagiography are the ancient and original limits $ 
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which is far enoagh from being capable of proof. It takes 
for granted, that the main reason for inserting books among 
the class called the Hagiographyy was the r&^ent •origin of the 
hooks, which must have been written, as thej say, after the 
Prophets had become a definite and completed class. But, 
not to speak of the doubtful age of the book of Job, what shall 
be said of tl^ ^reat body of the Psalms, and of the book of 
Proverbs ? David and Solomon surely were not Mxccabaean 
writers 4 not to mention that the Jews, so far back as we 
know anything of their opinions, have always held the books 
of Ecclesiastes and Canticles to be the work of Solomon. 
Why were these then put into the Hagiography ? for there 
they have been, ever since the triplex division of the Jewish 
Scriptures was made. Such an argument, therefore, hits wide 
<^tbe mark. Lateness of composition is not essential to a clas- 
sification with the Hagiography. Moreover the Geologists take 
for granted, that the Prophets and the Kethubim have been, 
since their completion, fixed and uniform as to the number of 
hooks in each, and these always the same as they were at first; 
so that one may even build an argument on this assumption. 
But the sequel will show how little foundation there is, oa 
which any one can erect such a superstructure. 

I am fully aware to what extent the Talmu<Mc apportion- 
ment of the Hagiography has been admitted and sanctioned. 
Even Buxtorf, when he quotes the words of Josej^us, de- 
scriptive of the third division of the sacred books, viz., '< ailfi 
XoiTtol riacoQeg vjivovg elg toy d'eovy xai toTg wi^d^QOdTtoig wto- 
^tJHmg rov ^iov ne^i£Xovaw, i. e. the remaining four [books] 
contain hymns to God, and maxims of life for men," fe^ 
compelled to add : << Obscure hoc, nee satis distincte,*' Comm. 
Mas. p. 28. He takes it for granted, that the Talmudie ar- 
rangement and partition of the books, is the genuine and 
most ancient one. So have the gi^at mass of writers done ; 
as it would seem, without investigating the subject de novo, 
Josephus, it has been said, makes a classification peculiar to 
himself, and one which he constituted merely by having re- 
spect to the contents or matters discussed in the several books. 
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B«tt wben tfae proof of this is demanded, we are mereljT re* 
ferred to Jerome i^ to the Talmud. To such a reference, 
however, I most beg leave to tidie some exceptions* 

It is dear at all events from Josephus, since he l»s af* 
Armed that the Hebrews have only twenty-two books, and also 
that five of these belong to the Pentateuch and thirteen to the 
Prophets, that of course only four books can be left for the 
Hagiographj* These he sajs consist of hymns and praetieal 
nmxims. This limitation of the number and description (^ the 
contents obliges us to resort to and fix upon the Psalms, Pro* 
v^i)8, Ecclesiastes, and Canticles, as the constituent elementi 
of the ancient Hagiograpfay. This classification comes from 
a man, let it be remembered, who had a mwe intimate know- 
le<^ of Hebrew opinions and history, than any other man of 
Yob time. He had no temptadon, in this case, to represem 
the matter di&rent fr^n what it was. Nothing in regard to 
the interest of himseU^ or of his nation, d^>ended on bis 
mode of representing the Hagi<^raphy. He must have been 
aioquainted with the custom of his nation, in regard to the 
matter <^ making the appointment gc division of the sacred 
books. There wm no inducement that we can ooncdve of 
to depart, in his representation, ^m the usual c^inion—- tisual 
among the {nriests — in re^ct to the whole affair. A com- 
|)etent, an enlightened, an impartial, an honest, a disinterest^ 
ed witness, has always a fair ekdm to be heard, and to be b^ 
Ueved too, so long as what he testifies is neither impossibis 
nor improbable* Josephus was all ^s as a witness in the 
present ease, and the thing testified looks altogether more 
probaUe and more inviting to confidence, than the Tahsiuc^ 
envision of the Prophets and Kethvhim. The division of Jo* 
s^hus, (the word Prophets being understood in lixe sense 
which the Hebrews attached to it), is founded on a rational 
groand, via. on the ground of the respectively different ma* 
terials or contents (^ the several classes of the sacred books; 
Hymns and Maxims of life are neither history nor prediction, 
and so they are classed by themselves, according to Josephus. 
But the Tahnodic ^vimon c^ the sacred books depends on some 
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We shofM give to it and tbe respect that is due to it I aa 
far enough from asserting, that the contents of anj and ever/ 
book in the Old Testament are ail of equal interest and im* 
|)ortance. This is not and cannot be the case. In a grsal 
temple, built by one and the same arehitect, there are ma^ 
parts of the edifice that retreat from notice, and are scarcely 
thought of by the beholder, and yet they are essential to the 
completeness of the building, and were as really the result of 
the architect's skill and plan, as the more prominent portioM 
which throw themselves into the notice of alL So is it with 
God's ancient edifice. The Pentateuch constitutes if yo« 
please, the portico, the {Mlkrs, the fa^ack, and the main apari^ 
ment ; but there is many and mapy a subordinate potlion of 
^uch a building, presenting itself scarcdiy at ail to omr notice^ 
which is as really necessary to its full completeness, «a tte 
most conspicuous parts of the same* 

Even granting, then, that the Hi^ography was written by 
men who, according to the Babbins, itted their senses, and 
were only occasionally inspired, it would not follow, tiiat any 
derogation horn its authenticity or credibili^ can be made 
•out from this circumstance. Indeed they do not even pretend 
to say this. But still it is difficult, after admitting their 
grounds of classifying the Scriptures, to avoid the idea of a 
dt£Perence in the authority of each class, and in the credenie 
due to each. Tet if the suhfeet^matter of the sciiptmral hooks 
is really to be taken into account, and at the same time if it 
be conceded (as it is by them), that all the books are inqri^ 
red, ihea we have a right to call on them to ^low us, how and 
why the book of Psalms and that oi the Proverbs, (each in* 
eluded in the Hagiography), are, or are deemed to be, oi in- 
ferior station or consequence. Nay so far is the true state of 
the case from this, that we may safely say, that these two 
books are of more practical avail under the Obristian dispen- 
sation — more to the purposes of devotional piety and a well 
regulated life, than any other portion, I had almost said, moi^ 
than all the rest of the Old Testament. 

Thus much for thb renowned Babbinical division of th^ 
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Boriptores, as to this point of view. But there are other 
difficulties with it. ^' The prophets, forsooth, were men who 
were deprived of all use of their senses, when in an ecstatic 
sti^ and report to us onlj what thej saw in visions and 
heard addressed to them !" And is this so ? What then is 
the seeing or the hearing, in this case ? But passing bj this^ 
I would ask : Had they no use of their senses, when they 
wrote down the revelations made to them? Besides; Paul 
taxes the Corinthian prophets with the abuse of their mirao- 
ul<»is powers or gifts ; how could they abuse them, if thej 
were not free agents when possessing them ? Paul says, too, 
that '< the spirits of the prophets are subject to the prophets'* 
(1 Cor. 14: 32) ; which could not be true of such prophets aa 
ihe Babbies imagine. Besides ; what evidence is there to 
show, that sudi extraordinary and peculiar revelations were 
made to the writers of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings, 
while the divine influence was alt(^ether of a lower kind, 
which rested upon the writers of the Psalms, the Chronicles, 
Ezra, and the other books of the Jewish Kethubim ? 

In fact, the lowest gradation of inspiration, ascribed by the 
Babbies to the authors of the Kethubim, is as high as Chris- 
sanity demands, or, one may say, even permits us to ascribe 
to men. I^o man, not even Moses or Isaiah, was uniformly 
and always inspired. Of all God's messengers, only one re- 
ceived the gift of the Spirit without measure ; and he was 
the only one who never erred and never sinned. Others 
were inspired i(x a particular purpose, and (it may be) re- 
mained so, until that purpose was accomplished. Then they 
returned to their usual state. So it was with even Moses ; 
and so with all the other prophets or priests concerned with 
the writing of the O. Test. Scriptures. How is the higher 
inspiration of the authors of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and 
Kings, to be proved, when no one can even tell who wrote 
these books ? Or in what respect as to the credence due to 
them, do these compositions differ from those of Ezra, Nehe- 
miah, Esther, and Chronicles ? 

In fact, the iiiiole affair is a mere Babbinical conceit, 
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batched out daring the dark ages of Babbmism that preceded 
the composition of the Babylonish Talmud. 

Nor is the fact that there is no justifiable ground for the po- 
sition of the Jewish doctors in respect to the Prophets and the 
Kethubim, the only thing to be considered. Such a division^ 
I acknowledge, might exist at an earher period, although 
bounded on phantasy or on caprice ; for there is enough of 
both these in the Mishna itself to show us, that a talent for 
the production of such things abounded among the Babbies of 
earlier times. The question recurs, after we have seen th^ 
division which Josephus made of the sacred books : Whether 
others of the more ancient atUhorities agreed with him f If 
they did, then has Josephus given us the tisual division of the 
Scriptures at his time. 

The grandson of Jesus Sirachides, in describing the third 
class of Scriptures, or the Hagiography, calls them "the 
other [books] which follow holt avtovg, in accordance with 
them [the Prophets] or of a like spirit ;" also " the other 
patrical {natQimv) books ;" and finally, " the rest of the Bi- 
. ble, ra lou^a roSv ^i^Xioav ;" see p. 246 above. Sirachides 
himself describes tiie third division, by saying of the ancient 
Hebrew worthies : " They sought out the melody ofmtisic, they 
composed poems in writing ;" Sirach. 44: 5. Philo says of 
the Essenes, that they read not only the Law and the Pro- 
phets, but " hymns and other [books'], by which knowledge 
and piety are augmented and perfected;" see p. 248 above. 
In the New Testament, Jesus himself speaks of " the Law, 
the Prophets, and the Psalms;" Luke 24; 44, comp. 24: 27. 
The Psalms was in the same manner the leading book in the 
Hagiography of Josephus. 

In Melito, who comes next after Josephus, we find no ex- 
press designation of the triplex portions of the Old Testament ; 
for we find him following in all probability the arrangement 
of the Greek copy which he consulted, and which may or 
may not have agreed with some Hebrew copies of that time. 
Still he makes only twenty-two books, even if we include 
Esther, (which is now omitted in his list as represented in 
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the extract from' Easebios, but) whieh was in all proba* 
bility originallj included by Melito himself; see p. 257 
above. In fact he makes, as we may say, a quadrupUx 
diviiBion, the Law, the Ststoriccd Books (including Chroni- 
cles, but exddding £zra), the Hagiography (which he ar- 
ranges in one continuous body, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesias- 
tes, and Canticles), and the Prophets. But he has evidently 
gone in the steps of Josephus as to the number of the booksy 
and the combinations of them in order to make twenty-two. 
See App. No. IV. 

So is it too with Origen, who expressly declares there are 
twenty-iwo books, and who arranges the historical YhokAlr in 
fike manner as Melito, i. e. after the tenor of the order in the 
Sept Notable is it, that he places Job and Esther last of alL 
He aiso brings the Hagiography of Josephus into immediate and 
heal connection cmd consecution. In his list, moreover, which 
is cited by Ensebius, (as in the case of Melito above), one fink 
in the chain of twenQr-two is omitted, vie. the twelve Minor 
Prophets; doubtless by mere mistake in transcribing; see 
p. 260 above. There can be no reascmable doubt thai the ' 
canon of Josephus is the canon of Origen, although he has 
yielded some deference to the Septuagint as to the arrange- 
ment of some particular books. See the original in Appen- 
dix No. V. 

Exactly in the same way are the books of the Old Testa^ 
ment reckoned in the fifty-ninth Canon of the Council of Lao* 
dicea. These books are expressly said to be tu!enty4wo ; and 
moreover the Chronicles immediately follow the Kings, and 
are followed themselves by Ezra, just as they are in the list 
of Origen ; i. e. here also the arrangement is partly in con- 
fi»mity with that of the Septuagint. In the same manner the 
canon of the Council ranges together the books of the Hagi- 
ography, in conformity with what is indicated by Josephus. 
See Appendix No. VL for the <mginal. 

Cyrill of Jerusalem (Cat IV.) presents another list in 
which he says expressly that there are but twenty-two books. 
Bis anrangem^it also is S^)tnagintal, and is the same as that 
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of Otigen, save that he assigns an earlier place to the book 
of Esther, along with the other historical books ; see App. No. 
VII. So is it with Gregory Naziansen, 11. Carm. XXXIII ; 
see Appendix No. YIIL The like is true of Athanasius ; 
who, (in his Epist. Fest. I. p. 961), makes in general the 
same number and order of books as Gjrill of Jerusalem, i. e. 
Momty-two books arranged generally in the manner of the 
Septua^nt. But there is this difference between them, viz* 
Athanasius counts Ruth by itself, and omits Esther ; which 
seems to favour the supposition that he meant to omit Esther, 
inasmuch as he makes twenty-two without it. Indeed in the 
sequel, he expressly mentions Esther among the books " o^ 
navwiCifieva fjtiv . . . maytvdHsaoftsva de', not canomccdy 
hUpermiUtd to he read^^ viz. by the catechumens, and these 
books, he teUs us, were such as the Wisdom of Solomon, the 
Wisdom of Skach, Judith, and Tobit See Appendix No. IX. 
la the Synopsis Script Sac. in Athanas. 0pp. II. p. 126 seq., 
the very same thing is said respecting Esther and the apoe* 
ryphal bodes, with the ^claration that << they £U*e read only 
> by catechumens," i. e. they are not publicly read with the 
proper Scriptures. See Appendix No. X 

Epiphanius (De Mens, et Ponder c 22, 23) avers, that the 
Hebrews numbered only twenty-two books, so as to corre^ 
spend with their alphabet, making five of the books double, 
^^ just as five letters of the alphabet are double," i. e. have two 
foms. He includes Esther in his list ; but he makes a dif- 
ferent division of the books from that of any other ancient 
writer. Job is placed after Joshua, the Psalms after Judges 
and Ruth, the Chronicles lefm-e Samuel tmd Kings, the 
Twelve Prophets before the others, etc ; evidently an attempt 
at a kind of chronological arrangement in conformity with the 
views of the author. See App. No. XL 

The Council of Hippo (A. D. 393), in Can. XXXVI, ad^ 
mit indeed several of the apocryphal books into their Canon ; 
but they preserve all the Jewish ones, and put Daniel between 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, and Chrcmicles next after Kings i 
thus showing that no regard was piud by them to %w^ an or* 
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der as the Talmndic ; See Appendix No. XIL With this 
agrees cap. 47 of the third Council of Carthage (A. D. ^7) ^ 
Mansi, Coneil, Coll. IIL 891. See in App. No. XHI. 

Jerome, (Prol. Gral.) as we have seen p. 251 above, makes 
twenty-two books of the Hebrew Scriptures, and arranges the 
Law, the Prophets, and Hagic^raphy mostly in like mann^ 
with the Talmud $ but still he comprises only nine books in 
the KethuUm, while the Talmudiste make eleven. He then 
goes on to say, that ^^ some [so did the Eabbins of that day] 
enrol Ruth and Lamentati<His amcmg the Hagiography, [in- 
stead of uniting them wiUi Judges and JeraniiJi, as he does]> 
and think that they should be reckoned among their number, 
and thus the books of the Old Testament would amount to 
kpenty-faur.*' Here then is the very first notice of this novrf 
oaethod of makmg out tweni^-four books ; and at the same 
tiaie it is the first express information which we have of a 
triplex division of the Scriptures differing, as to the particular 
books comprised, from that of Josephus. The Rabbins of 
his day, with whom he studied so long in Palestine, had, as 
it would seem, already made this innovation upon the andent 
arrangement both as to order and as to number, and from them 
he learned it See the whole passage in Appendix No. 
XIV. 

Hilary (Prol. in Psalm.) states the books of the Old Tes- 
tament to be twenty-two ; but he adds, that " to some it 
seemed good, by adding Tobit and Judith, to make out twen- 
ty-four books, according to the number of letters in the Greek 
Alphabet." The some here spoken of must of course have 
been found among Christians ; for that the Jews admitted the 
books in question to their Palestine Canon, there is not one 
spark of evidence. Everything shows the contrary. See 
App. No. XV. 

Rufinus (Expos, in Symb. Apost.), a contemporary of Je- 
rome and Hilary, reckons tu^enty-two books, following in the 
main the order of the Septuagint. In his canon all our pre- 
sent scriptural Hebrew books are included ; Daniel is placed 
wh^e we pkce him, and Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and 
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Cantielefl, come last; tlie verj oo^, m ihU respeet, of Jo^ 
fiephns' Canon. See App. No. XVL 

From this somewhat extensive range of investigadony it 
seems perfectly evident, that the Hagiogrcephal division of the 
Smptures, as taught by Babbies to Jerome, and afterwards 
sanctioned by the Talmud, belonged at this period only to 
some of the Jewish sdiools, imd had no concern with the nstb* 
al fmd general da$sificatV>n. I can find nothing in all anti- 
quity that hints at such a dassifieation as Uieirs, before the 
notice which Jerome takes of it ; although it has so often 
been talked about, and reasoned firom, as if it had long pre* 
ceded the Christian era. 

The question I take to be now finally settled, that Uie 
Babylonish Talmud itself was not originated ui^l after or 
about the time of Jerome, L e. at the close of the foorUi Mid 
the beginning of the fifth century, and not completed at least 
until the sixth century. The traditional authors, who com^ 
menced the work, were Eabbi Ashi and Eabbi Jose* Th^ 
huge Mish-mcuih which this work contains, must have been the 
production of many heads »tid many hands. But the aa« 
thority, which it has ever retained among the superstitions 
and Pharisaic Jews, is aUnost without limits. In fact, like 
the Eomish traditions, it has been placed above the Scriptnrei 
themselves. The Rabbins are accustomed to jsay: ''The 
Scripture is water, but the Talmud is wine.*' Hence it is easy 
to see why it has had so much influence on the arrangement 
of the Hebrew Scriptures, for some 1200 years. The p^issag^ 
which has settled this matter for the Jews is in the Trac^ 
Baba Bathra, fol. 14. col. 2, and runs as foUows : ^\0 p*iQ 
n'«3>;u'i i>fi<ptn'«i t^^xiv^ d'labai >&ti:att5 d'^afivai 5>tt5in'« d'^at*^:^ 
rtnpi ^l)tt5ai ai^Ki d-^bJin nTn q'laina itt) pnd • • • •nC33> d^^WJi 
: d'l^'in '^'na^i •nnd&t ix'iii niapi d'^^i'^ttsn •n'^tt) i. e. ** Ae order of 
the Prophets is thus : Joshua and Judges, Samud and Kings, 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, Isaiah and the Twelve [minor jwo* 
phets] . . . The order of the Kethubim is thus: Ruth, Psalow 
and Job, and Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes, the Song of Soaga 
and Lamentations, Daniel^ Esther and the Quomcles." 
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I have omitted the Pentateach, because the order of that 
ia every where and always one and the same. I would fur- 
ther remark, that as to the order of the books in the Prophets 
and Kethobim, and even the number of them respectively,. 
there is no uniformity among the highest Jewish authorities.. 
The Talmudists make twenty-four books, and arrange them* 
a» shove. But the Masorites, whom I should regard as of 
higher authority, arrange the leading prophets thus : Isaiah,. 
J^^miah, Ezekiel, the Twelve ; while the Kethubim are thuar 
arranged : Psahns, Job, Proverbs, Ruth, Canticles, Ecclesi- 
astes, Lamentations, Esther, Daniel, Ezra, Chronicles. Botlt 
make twenty-four books, but in quite a diverse order. The- 
Spanish l^iss., and all the Hebrew Bibles printed from them^ 
follow the Masorites with some slight variations under the 
Kethubim ; the Grerman Mss., and printed editions mostly fol- 
low the Talmud, but also with variations of the like kind. In 
making out twenty-four books, Ruth is separated from Judges,. 
and Lamentations from Jeremiah ; which, on the contrary, Je- 
reme unites respectively in one book, and so makes twenty-two 
of the whole. Nearly all antiquity counted I. IL Samuel,. 
I. II. Kings, L II. Chronicles, and Ezra and Nehemiah, re- 
spectively, as one book ; the Septuagint count the four first 
of these as four parts of one and the same book, which they 
name Kings. 

Different from the order both of the Talmud and the Ma- 
sorites, is that of Origen and Jerome. Bdtb of them make 
only twenty-two books. But Origen places Chronicles and 
Esra immediately after kings ; Jerome, near the end of the 
^ Kethubim, (for with him the closing part of the Canon stands 
thus : Chronicles, Ezra, Esther). Origen places Psalms, Pro- 
verbs, Ecclesiastes, Canticles,- Job, next after Ezra (including 
Nehemiah) ; Jerome's arrangement after the book of Kjnga 
is thus : Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the Twelve. Origen ar- 
ranges after Job thus : the Twelve, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel^ 
Daniel ; Jerome puts Daniel atmong the Hagiography, and 
next before Chronicles. As the extract from Origen in Eu- 
sdbius omits the Twelve^ we should not know how Origen ar- 
24 
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ranged thero, had not Rufinus given us a yersion of liim. Ihi 
this, the Twelve stands next after Canticles and before Job. 
Comp. the lists of Origen and Jerome, in App. Nos. V. XIV. 

I have now given the reader a fair specimen of the leadiiig 
arrangements of the Hebrew Scriptures in ancient times, as 
it respects the Prophets and the Kethubim. No two sort 
alike. Even the Masorites and the Talmndists differ from 
each other ; Jerome differs from both, and Origen fnnn him. 
And so, if we compare Melito, the Laodicean Coancil, the 
Apostolic Canons, Cjrill, Gregory Nazianzen, Athanasiits^ 
Hilary, Epiphanius, the Council of Hippo, Jerome, Rufinufl^ 
etc, scarcely any two of them are alike throughout And 
this is almost the case even with Mss. and editions in hUer 
times. 

As to the conceit of twenty-four books, instead of twenty* 
twov it must have been a late affair, as has already been sag^ 
gested. The Talmud made this out by separating Judges 
and Ruth, Jeremiah and Lamentations. Sixtus Seoensts, io 
his Biblioth. Sanct L p. 2, has given us the alleged reasons 
of the Jews for such an arrangement These are a fit accom- 
paniment of the arrangement itself. The substance is, thai 
the ancient Jews wrote the unpronounceable name of Jeho- 
vah thus ^^^ , i. e. with three Yodhs, (which of course cent- 
prise great mysteries), and so they added two more books t«i 
the number 22, in order to correspond with the Yodh thrice 
repeated: in honour of the name of Jehovah. The Greek 
Yersiens would naturally and easily adopt the number twen- 
ty-fdur,. because it corresponded with the Greek alphabet. 
The Christians had another reason, according to Sixtus, for 
admitting twenty-four books ; which was, thsU John, in the 
Apocalypse, has introduced twenty-four elders as adoring him 
who was about to open the sealed book ! 

Trifing fuid futile as all this is, yet from the authority and 
example of the Talmud, ^e Twenty-Four has even become a 
technical name of the Hebrew Scriptures ; and it stands on 
the first page as a title (nsa'iHl ti^*ni95) to the majority of 
Mss. and editions. All antiquity however made, as we haire 
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ries. It is mere gratuitous assumption to suppose any more^ 
for the present arrangement in our Ik^ish BUdes woidd 
support the reasoning in question, just as well as the prtse^ 
Jewish arrangement of the Hebrew Scriptures. 

But there are several things, on the other hand, to ^oiw 
that the whole process of the reasoning here, as well as tbe 
assumed historical basis of it, is altogether incapable of any 
adequate defence. (1) The Zechariah of 2 Chron. 24: 19*^ 
22, to which the critics in question appeal, was the son of 
Jehotcula, and not of Barachias as Christ declares. The 
conciliation of the two passages, by supposing that Zechari- 
ah's father bore both the names of Jehoiada and Baradiias, 
is unsatisfactory in this case ; for why should we suppose 
that the Saviour appealed to any other name of Zechariah*B 
father than that which is mentioned in the Old Testament, ki 
case he really meant to designate the Zechariah of 2 Chron. ? 
But the Neologists have a shorter method : < The Evange- 
list's recollection was faulty, and he wrote Baraekicti where 
Jesus had named Jehoiada.' I am not prepared, however, to 
admit this solution. I cannot bring myself to believe, that 
Jesus would have made such an appeal as is here supposed. 
Examine for a moment the chronology of this martyrdom ; 
for its date must at least be some 840 years before Christ. 
And are eight centuries and a half to be leaped over, in soeh 
a representation, because no martyrdoms, no persecutions by 
the Jews, could be found in all that period ? This is contm- 
ry to probability, and contrary to fact. I affirm the latter, 
because Jeremiah (26: 23) tells us, that Jehoiakim (about 
600 B. C.) brought Urijah the Prophet out of Egypt, whitln 
er he had fled, and slew him with the sword. Here then fe 
a martyr-murder 200 years and more after that of Zechariah 
the son of Jehoiada. What is to be said also of Manassdi's 
murders, who <^ filled Jerusalem with innocent blood," more 
than a century after the murder of Zechariah ? And besides 
all this, did not the partizans of Antiochus Epiphanes, sudi 
men as Jason and his compeers, persecute and destroy pious 
persons living in their days ? The denial of all this would 
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be ki part a denial of what is certain, and in part of what in 
all respects is probable. Jews who could sell themselves to 
Antiochus in order to introduce the heathen rites, must needs 
persecute those who stood in the way of their nefarious de* 
signs. In a word, to terminate ih^ history of Jewish perse- 
eations at a period of 800 and more years before the Chris- 
tian era, in an indignant charge of accumulated guilt upon 
^e nation, is in itself incredible ; I must say — to my mind it 
IS preposterous. Yet such is the reasoning of the critics in 
question. 

(2) It is not at all essential or capable of proof, that the 
histories whidi we have of the Jews after their return and 
down to the Christian era, altogether imperfect and few as 
they are, should have preserved an account of the murder of 
Zechariah, as mentioned by the Saviour. A comparatively 
recent murder of such a man might have taken place, and yet 
not have been related at all by Josephns ; for we well know 
tiiat his silence is not any proof that certain things did not 
take place, e. g. the massacre by Herod at Bethlehem, the 
Saviour's appesu^nce, claims, miracles, etc* That we lac^ 
the history of the son of Barachias, is no evidence that there 
was no such person. A prophet he is not said to be in Matt 
24: 35 ; it is only said that his blood was that of the righteous. 
And if in Luke 11: 51 he seems to be called & prophet, yet it 
is plainly in that sense in which distinguished pious men in 
general are sometimes called prophets in the Old Testament ; 
(e. g. in 1 Chron. 16: 22. Ps. 105: 15) ; for here Abel is also 
named as a prophet, in the same sense as Zechariah. No 
good reason can be given, then, why Jesus should not, or did 
not, refer to some recent event in the way of murderous per- 
secution. The very nature of the case renders this highly 
probable. Particularly does the mention of the minute cir- 
cumstance, that " Zacharias was slain between the temple and 

* After all the defences that have been made of the passage in Jose- 
phns respecting Christ, I feel constrained to say of it : Sapit emenda- 
torem. To me it seems that Josephus must have said more, if he said 
anTthing. 

24* 
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tlie altar/' savour of an event which was fresh in the recol» 
lection of the Jews who were addressed. And then the 
charge implied in icpavevaarej ye slew, has all the s^pearanoe 
of imputing personal guilt. In fact it must involve it. 

(8) But if any one insists that we must needs have some 
other historical account of the murder of a later or recent 
Zacharias, than that apparently contained in the Evangelist ; 
why may we not give credit to Origen, who (in Tract XXVL 
in Matt.) states that Zackarias, the father of John the Baptist^ 
was murdered hy the Jews in the temple ? He again asserts 
this in Tom. XL in Matt p. 225 ed. Huet. Basil, Gregory of 
^yssa, Cyrill of Alexandria, Peter of Alexandria, Theophy- 
lact, and others, agree with Origen in this statement ; Thilo, 
Cod. Apoc N. Test. I. Prol. LXI V. In the Frotevangelium 
Jacobi, the most respectable and perhaps the oldest of all tiro 
apocryphal gospels (Origen makes mention of it), the murder 
of the same Zacharias is circumstantially related, cap. XXIII. 
4eq. It is plain, then, that a very general tradition existed 
in ancient times, as to the murder of Zacharias the father of 
John, by the Jews, and probably by Herod's instigation. It 
is no objection to the truth of this, that the father of Zachari- 
as is not mentioned in Luke 1: 5. Barachias was a very 
common name among Uie Jews, and might well have be^i 
the name of Zacharias' father. The probability that the 
opinion of Origen and other ancients is correct here, is even 
strengthened, by that exegesis of Luke 11: 51, which would 
make Zacharias a prophet in the usual sense of that word ; 
for Luke 1: 67 — 79 plainly represents him as uttering pro- 
phecy. 

Why may we not conclude now, that neither the evange- 
lists have made a mistake about the son of Barachias ; nor 
the Saviour charged on the Jews the commission of a deed 
done more than eight centuries before ? And above all, why 
may we not say, that the whole of the conclusions about the 
book of Chronicles and its location, which are built on assum- 
ing for it the laM place in the Hebrew Scriptures, is " such 
stuff as dreams are made of?" Nay, I venture to say, that 
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hncmg the Prophets was brought to a close and completed!. 
But what says fact f Josephns' arrangement necessarily, as 
we have seen, includes Daniel among the Prophets. Of 
eourse when this is settled, it follows with almost absolute 
certainty, that the son of Sirach, Philo, and the New Testa* 
ment writers, do the same, inasmuch as they classify the sa* 
cred books in the same manner as he does. We know for 
certainty this fact in respect to the book of Daniel, as it con- 
cerns the later writers ; for we have their lists both of the 
names and the order of all the books. Melito places Danid 
among the prophets and before Ezekiel. The same does Ori- 
gen. The Council of Laodicea place Daniel next after 
Ezekiel, and of course among the prophets. The same do 
the Canones ApostoL, Cyrill of Jerusalem, Gregory Nazian* 
zen, Athanasius, Synopsis Scripturae in Athanas. 0pp., (in 
Epiphanius, de Mens, et Ponder, the book is by some mis- 
take omitted). The Council of Hippo, like Melito and Ori- 
gen, place it before Ezekiel, as also does Hilary ; and Rufinus 
places it next after Ezekiel. Like Josephus, too, this last 
writer puts at the close of the sacred volume the Hagto*- 
graphal books, viz. Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Canticles. 
Jerome alone, in giving an account of the Rabbinical usage 
in his day, puts Daniel among the Hagtography ; and after 
it he puts Chronicles, Ezra (with Nehemiah), and Esther. 
The Talmud then stands alone in phicing the book of 
Daniel among the Hagiography, with the exception that Je- 
rome makes the like arrangement, in giving an account of 
what was customary in his time among the Rabbins who had 
taught him. But even he does not accord with the Talmud, 
either as to the number or the order of the books in the Pro- 
phets and Kethubim. All this proves, beyond a question, 
what a variety there was in the arrangement of particukff 
books of the Scriptures, and how little of significance was ori- 
ginally attached to this circumstance. The Septuagint Ver- 
sion, it must surely be admitted, was made from H^rew 
Mss. ; and how comes it to pass that the arrangement is so 
different here from that of the Talmud? The proof that 
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Daniel, amopg tb^ ancients universally, was regarded as one 
of the praphets, is above all exception. Tbe ^t tbat Jose^ 
pbus extracts so copiously from him, and speaks of him as 
one of tbe greatest of all tbe propbets, cannot be disguised. 
Near tbe close of Antiq. X. he says : " Daniel was distin- 
guished and illustrious because of tbe glory of being the friend 
of God. . . . He was wonderfully fortunate as one of th$ 
^eatest prophets ; and during his life time he had much hour 
our and fame from kings and from tbe multitude, and now 
when dead he has an everlasting remembrance." Our Sar 
viour too has said of a certain prediction, that it was " uttered 
by Daniel the prophet f Matt. 24: 15. Mark 13: 14. 

We have now had opportunity to see, how utterly inoo^ 
gruous the Talmudic arrangement of the Scriptures is with 
all the other ancient testimony respecting this matter — ^testi* 
mony, by the way, which is all of it older than that of the 
Tahnud. Even tbe Masorites <^ Tiberias, although they 
agree with the Talmudists as to tbe twenty-four books of 
Scripture, and as to the number of books respectively be- 
longing to tbe Hagiography and to the Prophets, do still re- 
fu3e to accede to tbe preposterous arrangement of placing 
the greater Prophets in tbe order of the Talmud, viz. Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel, Isaiah. The Masorites and every ancient 
authority, one and all, unanimously declare the order to be 
thus : Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel. It is worth our while to 
listen for a moment to the reason of the Talmudists for thehr 
peculiar arrangement, in order that we may learn how to ap- 
preciate their decision in such matters: rr^fi'^D Q'^sba'i 11*»3 
ri'^'iQ') fioa^iin nxttS'^-i i&^ptn'^i vtyyy\n rr^ina tryj:n^\ wa*nin 
HHTanDi stnmni &oa*nin pis^o xnans rr^i'iD n^:^'S^^^ xnaro 
liUnsansb ; i. e. ' since tbe book of Kings ends in desolation, 
and all of Jeremiah is desolation; and Ezekiel in the 
oomn^encement is desolation, and at the close, consolation ; 
4Uid Isaiah is all consolation, they [tbe men of the Great Syn- 
agogue] joined desolation to desolation [Jeremiah to the close 
of the book of Kings], and consolation to consolation [Isaiah 
to the last part of Ezekiel].' Yet so incongruous is this, that 
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Abarbanel (Pref. in Cooun. in Is.) ^>e8 not hesitate to saj : 
" Truly our predecessors, the sons of the captivity, did n<rt 
arrange the books thus [viz, as the Talmud does}, bat thej 
placed Isaiah at the head." 

Enough for this topic Clear as the light is it, that if an j 
^regard is to be paid to all the testimony of antiquity whioll 
precedes the TiUmud, the decisions of the latter as to th6 
number. or order of the books in the Prophets and Hagiogn^ 
phy, are entitled to little or no authority. All the reasoning 
and conclusions about certain books in the Bible, which are 
built on the Tahnudic arrangement of particulars, must of 
course be without any good foundation. In fact, as already 
remarked, the Septuagintal arrangement of the Scriptural 
books, which at all events preceded the Christian era, doeA 
of itself demonstrate, that when it was made, the Hebrew 
mriginals did not follow the Talmudic order. 

If the reader has still any scraples whether he is not to be 
bound by the decisions of the Talmudic doct(H*s, in rdatiom 
to critical matters, of this kind, it is proper that he should 
tarn his attention for a moment to their decision in regard 
to the atUJwrship of the Old Testament books. It runs thiu : 
^<And who wrote them ? [the Old Testament books]. Moses 
wrote his book, and the section of Balaam, and Job« Joshua 
wrote his book, and eight verses in the Law ; Samuel wrote 
his book. Judges, and Ruth; David wrote the book of 
Psalms, with the assistance of ten of the elders, by the aid of 
Adam the first man, of Melchizedek, of Abraham, of Moses, of 
Heman, of Jeduthun, of Asaph, and of the three sons of Korah. 
Jeremi^ wrote his book, and the book of Kings and Lamen- 
tations. Hez^kiah and his assistants wrote Isaiah, ProveifM, 
Cantidesy and Coheleth [£cc.] ; the symbol of which k 
p^ttjTai. The men of the Grreat Synagogue wrote Ezeki^ 
and the Twelve, Daniel and the volume of Esther ; the sym- 
bol of which is Si'Hap . Ezra wrote his book and the geneak>> 
gy of the book of Chronicles down to himself.* Talm. BidK 
Megil. fol. 10. e. 2. 

aro :?tt5nm : a^Ki d»ia nttnsn r\tti nns n«» laro •^ai ♦ 
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dists borrowed tbe sentiment respecting the doings of Heze- 
kiah and his assistants from Prov. 25: I, where it is said : 
• " These are the Proverbs of Solomon, which the men of He- 
<ekiah king of Judah Ip'^Fi^n , copied out." So our English 
Version ; and it seems to have hit the mark exactly. The 
verb pn^ , in conj. Hiphil, means to transfer ; hence to trans- 
fer from one book into another, i. e. to copy out ; see Gres. 
Lex. The Talmud, instead of saying the men of HezeJciah 
(as the Bible does), says Hezekiah and his assistants (in^^b ; 
and instead of ip^^Pi^n , they employ sans as its equivalent 
But as the part of Proverbs thus copied out comprises only 
five chapters, where they obtained ground for naming the 
whole bbok as copied out, and for adding Canticles and Ec- 
desiastes to this, i. e. adding all the supposed works of Sol- 
omon ; above all whence they obtained the information that 
Isaiah was also copied ^out by Hezekiah and his assistants ; is 
more than I can conjecture. Not improbably the interest 
which that good king took in this renowned prophet, and the 
deference that he paid to him, may have occasioned the guess 
in question ; for more than guess it does not seem to be. 

The men of the Great Synagogue are said * to have copied 
out [for public use ?] Ezekiel, the Twelve, Daniel, and the 
volume of Esther.' Here *i!ar3 is employed in the same way 
as before, beyond all reasonable doubt So De Wette, Einl. 
§ 14; and to the same purpose Rashi, i. e. Rabbi Solomcm 
Jarchi (t 1105), who undertakes to explain and to vindicate 
this passage of the Talmud in his Comm. in Baba Bathra. 
His words are worth quoting, in order to display the genius 
of Rabbinic commentators : " The men of the Great Syna- 
gogue wrote out (or copied) Ezekiel, who prophesied in exile. 
And I know not why Ezekiel did not write it [the book] out 
himself, except that prophecy is not given for any one to 
imte it in a foreign country. They [the Great Synagogue] 
wrote it out after they returned to the holy land. And so, in 
respect to the book of Daniel who lived in exile ; and so, in 
regard to the volume of Esther. And as to the Twelve 
Prophets, because theu* prophecies were brief, the prophets 
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did not themselves wiute them down, each one his own hook. 
But when Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi came [to the holy 
land], and saw that the Holy Spirit was about to depart, in- 
aamach as thej were the last prophets, then they rose up and 
wrote down their prophecies, and joined those of the minof 
prophets with them, and thus made one large book, so that 
thej might not be destroyed (or lost) on account of th^ 
amaUness.*'* 

It 18 with great difficulty that one can be brought to beHerei- 
^at a man of so much intelligenee as Jarchi was resilj seii^ 
oos in giving such an account of this matter. Men forsook 
according to him, could be inspired as prophets^ when in tftf^ 
lie, but it was unlawful to write down their oomposidons while 
in that state ! And then nine prophets of the twelve did ifol 
write down thdr own compositions, because they vrere. short f 
Were the Psahns then, which are shorter still, not written 
cbwn by their anthi^rs ? And could not the nine prophets 
who eomposed without writing, foresee the danger of tlmr 
works being lost or perverted, while committed to the kee{K 
ing of merely oral traditiwi, as well as the three who pro- 
vided against such a catastrophe ? But it is useless to reason 
against the putid conceits of Rabbins devoted to the Talmndt 
And besides all that has been now said, I would merely ask 
ike question ; Is it not p^in, that, even on Talmudie ground 
the real authorship of many of the Old Testament books, and 
parts of books, remains undtedosed ? The information givew 
18 nei^er extensive enough to cover the ground which it pn>» 

nfc^iai nina vA^ ^afi^Q vA d» *ia:::>a hixpm^ lans «i rnai 
i^-^s^ *nBO pn p&^l) ixaiu *nnKi ii)« laroi p:<b in:£Ti aro* 
n-iniKias i%"i;2) -jina "iU52> tn^m *nnDx tb'^yo pi ni'iia mm> 
JT^^nst *ian ^v<'2^ n*nfiO tt3->&< ttS'^K d73S5> d^i&^'^aDn laro «i n'ttttp 

in^A *n&o mxTD^'i d^ mscsp nii^naa na^'^::! nrr^m^naa inrofi 

tttttp n»na i'Ta»*i t^ti 

25 
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fesses to cover, nor in anj measure saHsfaetorj as to tbal 
which it does cover. 

Sach are the authorities^ then, for the ancient division of 
the Hebrew Scriptures into twenty-four books ; such for ar^ 
ranging Isaiah after Jeremiah and !E^eekiel ; such for mixing 
together prophecy, history, and lyric poetry and {Hroverbs, att 
under one category, the Kethubim^ when the nature of the ease 
and the voice of antiquity were against it It is in vain to in* 
Quire now what conceits led them in such a directicm. No 
one can fathom the depths of Talmudic criticism. The onfy 
possible way to receive it, is to take it upon credit and with- 
out examination. 

Is there not atoidant reason then to say, that argumei^ 
against the genuineness of Daniel^ of Chronicles, <x <^ 9sxf 
other book in the Hagiography, on the ground of its present 
urran^ementf are utterly futile ; inasmuch as they have no 
•olid basis ? Indeed this is one of those cases, in which we 
saay say, that the negative is capable of critical demonstra- 
tion. 

. After a minute investigation of this whole matter of the 
dassification and order of the sacred bo<^, one may well be 
surprised at finding such au intelligent critic as Hengsteaberi^ 
in his Authentic des Iktniel (p, 23 seq,), admitting, as it wouM 
peem without any question, the c^fOiquity of the Tahaudic 
arrangement, and striving to expUun the location of Daniel 
amcmg the Hagiograi^y, on the ground that the book was not 
written in Palestine, and was not from the hand of one who 
was a prophet by office, or who could claim the highest de- 
gree of inspiration. Certain it is from all the authorities be- 
fore Jerome and the Talmud, that Daniel was never classi- 
fied in thb manner by the more ancient Jews. This is the 
shortest and best answer to all arguments against the genu- 
ineness of that book, on the ground of its location. In fact 
this matter is so plain, that I am strongly tempted to believe, 
that in the disputes between Christians and the Jews about 
the Messiah, and the time of his coming, during the first three 
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and a half oeBtoriefl, die Jews f^t therasdives to be so pressed 
hy the apparent prediction in Dan. ix. respecting the Seventy 
Weeks before hk coming, that thej sought to give the book 
a k>w^ pUase than it had occupied before, and thus to remove 
it somewhat from an association with the other prophets. It 
was too late to exclude it from the Canon. 

Havemick, in his recent Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment, has made the same admission of the antiquity of the 
Talmudic arrangement in respect to the Kethubim. And he 
has not only done this, and in addition to it maintained thi^ 
the Talmadists made distiotions in the order oi the prophets, 
which were founded on the decree of their inspiration and the 
eoatinuanee of it, but he has laboured at length (p. 54seq.) to 
i^w, that even the Scriptures themselves make a distinction—^ 
a palpi^le one — ^between K^^aj a prophet ^ and n^H or nth a $eer* 
Labour surely bestowed in vain ; and, on account of the fun* 
dam^tal error which it involves, having a tendency only to 
make his readers distrustful in regard to statements of this 
nature when made by him. I^w easy to have prevented 
such a mistake as he has made, by duly consulting a Hebrew 
Concordance ! Had he done this, he must have seen thai 
irad and nsftS or nth are undistinguishingly used to desig- 
nate the very same individuals ; e. g. Samuel is M*^:i3 in 
1 Sam. 3: 20. 2 Chron. 35: 18, and mjH in 1 Sam, 9: ll', 18, 
19. 1 Chron. 9: 22.. 26: 28. 29:29. Gad is K^33 in 1 Sam. 
22: 5. 2 Sam. 24: 11, and nth in 1 Chron. 29: 29 ; Iddo is 
prophet in 2 Chron. 13: 22, and seer in 9: 29 ; Jehu is pro- 
phet in 1 Kings 16: 7, 12, and seer in 2 Chron. 19: 2. So 
Amos is called a nth in Amos 7: 12, and the whole body <^ 
^e prophets collectively appear to be called seers in 2 Kings 
17: 13. 2 Chron. 33: 18. Isa. 29: 10. 30: 10. Mic. 3: 7. In 
1 Sam. 9: 9 it is expressly stated that M'^ns and nnS »:e 
equivalent by usage, the latter being the more ancient word, 
and the former being then but recently employed. Both de- 
signate the same class of persons, although etymologically 
considered the words bear diverse shades of meaning, feras 
marks one as an inspired person uttering the thoughts which 
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bis inspuratlon suggests; mh or rntS designate a person 
m seeing things concealed from others, whether by being fa** 
lure, or because they are difficult to find out Pity that a 
writer of so much learning and vigour as Havemidc shoald 
take, such a false position, spedallj when it was so easj t6 
shun it ! 

. It is trae, indeed, that neither Hengstenberg nor £b[veF» 
nick appears to lay any stress upon the Rabbinic conceit of 
different grctdatians of inspiration, as being matter of fact 
They introduce this view of the Talmudists, in order to a^ 
count for the arrangement of so many books among the class 
of Kethubim. Yet even this will hardly be accomplished by 
it ; for how came Lamentations to be put among the Ketbo* 
bim, and Jeremiah among the Prophets ? What sort of in-> 
«f iration was that which was given to David, in his Messiah 
nic views as exhibited by the Psalms ? Or what, in req>eel 
to devotional feeling imd instruction ? There is no view thai 
we can take of this subject, which does not show its futiUty. 
And when the question is once asked : By what diagnosties 
eould the Rabbles discern and dedde the gradations of insfo^ 
ration? all the answer is made to this whole matter, that 
needs to be made, or which it deserves. It is like a thousand 
thousand other conceits with which the Talmudic writero 
abound, and which even the later Jewish writers virtually Bc* 
knowledge, by calling them Haggaiothy i. e. tedes or $t<mes^ 
meaning pleasant or entertaining stories. 

With good reason then do we take the position, that M0 
ton of Siraehj Philoy the New Te^amenty Josephus, and M 
the earlier Ghristian writer e^ dawn to the middle ofthefowrik 
•entwryy testify in favowr of an arrangement of the Hehrei» 
Scriptures, wMeh classes four books together that are of like 
composition and matter in some invportant respects, and regards 
ONLY THESB OS belonging to the Hagiography. All that di^ 
fers from this is later, and is the invention of those who hava 
■ought for or made distinctions that are only imaginary, and 
shown more of the ingenuity of romancers than of the somid 
jadgment and discretion of sober criticst 
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§ 13. General ResuUs of preceding InvestigatioiM. 

There are some results, which are so plain and lie as it 
were so much on the very surface of what has been exhibited, 
that they cannot well escape the notice of the reader, even 
such a reader as may be unskilled in criticism. These are, 
that the books, which for ages past have belonged to the He- 
bn;w Canon, and which now belong to it, are the very same 
books which belonged to it in the time of Christ and the apos- 
tles, and for several centuries before this period. There are 
•ome particulars in the history of them which has now been 
traced, that place this position beyond all reasonable contra- 
diction. The Son of Sirach rders to them, at least 180 
years (perhaps 280) before the Christian era, precisely in 
the same manner, and by substantially the same names ot 
designations, as does Philo (fl. 40 B. C), the writers of the 
New Testament, and Josephus. The manner of the refer- 
ence implies of necessity a defined and well known collection 
of books, intelligible to every educated reader, and no more 
liable to be mistaken, than our word Scripture or Bible now 
is among us. The Christian Fathers who follow, down to 
the fifth century, have made the limits of the Jewish Canon 
entirely definite by specifying, in different countries and by 
many distinguished persons, the identical books which belong 
to the Jewish Scriptures. No room is left for mistake on 
this important pomt. Such is the state of facts. 

In the next place, we argue that such must necessarily have 
been the case, from the circumstances of the Jews, their views 
and feelings in relation to religious matters, and the opposing 
party-divisions which existed, first among themselves, and 
then between the Jews and Christians. To begin with the 
Jews ; it is certain from the repeated testimony of Josephus, 
and indirectly of Philo, that the Sect of Pharisees and Sad- 
dttoees existed long before the birth of Christ The Saviour 
and his disciples found these sects in full vigour, and in strong 
action, at the time of their ministry. When we go further 
25* 
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back, we find ourselves unable to trace their histOTj to its 
origin. Josephus first mentions them in Antiq. XIII. 5. 9, 
under the high-priest Jonathan (159 — 144 B. C.) ; but he 
mentions them (together with the Essenes) as seets already 
fuUj and definitely formed. Winer thinks, and with ^>od 
neason, that the spirit of Judaism, soon after the return of 
the Jews from their Babylonish exile, gave rise to a feeling 
which led to the formation of the Pharisaic party ; and that 
this very naturally called forth an opposition, which embodi« 
ed itself in the Sadducaean party ; art Fharisaer, in 'Bib. Lex. 
In the time of John Hyrcanus, nephew of Judas Maccabaeu% 
JosephiK speaks of the Pharisees as having such influenea 
with the common people, that ^ they would be believed eyeim 
in case they uttered anything against the king or high-priest/' 
To them was opposed the Sadducees ; and the main sab* 
j^ct of division between them, was not the daiial of angel or 
gjpirit, or the Sadducaean rejection of the Pharisaic doetrine 
of predestination, (as has been often alleged)^ but the cardo 
rei was that the Scriptures €are the only rttle offcUth andprae^ 
tice* In opposition to the Pharisees, the Sadducees rejected 
ail traditions and ordinances of men, not expressly sani^on- 
ed by the Scriptures. So Josephus most explicitly : ** Their 
custom was, to regard nothing except the Laws [i. e. the 
written Laws>=»the Bible] ; for they reckon it as a virtue to 
dispute against the doctors in favour of the wisdom {<50(pias) 
wbidi they follow ;" Antiq. XVIIL 1. 4. Again in Antiq« 
Xni. 10. 6 he says : '< The Pharisees inculcated many rolea 
upon the people, received from the fathers, which are not 
written in the Law of Moses ; and on this account the sect of 
the Sadducees reject them, alleging that those thmgs are to be 
regarded as rules which are written [in the Scriptures]/' but 
that the traditions of the fathers are not to be (^Merved. la 
a word ; the Sadducees of old were Seriptwrists ; and in re* 
•pect to this point they occupied the same ground in oppositioa 
t» the Pharisees^ whidi Protestants now occupy in relation to 
(&e Boman Catholic traditions. That sect has long been de- 
ftinct iUDOng the Jews ; bpt it has notoriovsly been socceaded 
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andqaify, that tells us of any dispute in rdation to the rejeo* 
tion of any book now in the Jewish Canon, or of any doubt 
about its authenticity by either party. Even the Pharisees 
never attempted to add their traditions to the Scriptures^ in 
the way of incorporating them together. They produced 
them at first as oral law, brought down merely by oral tradi* 
tion. They formed, at last, their Mishna, and their Talmud» 
in order to embody them and make them permanent ; but in 
all this they meddled not with the integrity of the Scriptures* 
In forbidding the young to read Canticles and the first and 
last part of Ezekie^ they did not pretend to undervalue these 
books, but merely manifested their opinion that they were 
not adapted, by reason of their peculiar style and matter, to 
the capacity, comprehension, and profit of youthful readerst 

We may in a moment realise the validity of the argumenl 
under consideration, by asking the question : Whether any 
one of the sects of Christians, at present, could introduce 
another book into the New Testament, which would be ao» 
knowledged by all ? Has it yet ever been possible to make 
Protestants receive Judith and Tobit, and the Apocrypha in 
general, since the beginning of the Reformation ? The Coun^ 
dl of Trent did their best to effect this ; and in what has it 
resulted ? 

We have seen how matters stood before the Christian era; 
let us now inquire into the state of them since the commenoe^ 
ment of that era. Two parties existed among the Jew& 
Many of the Jews became Christians, and were not only <^ 
posed and controverted by the others, but persecuted even to 
death. The Scriptures were in the hands of both. Which 
party could add to or diminish from them, and yet persuade 
the other to accede ? Surely neither. When the Alexan- 
drine Christians, (whether Jewish or Grentile Christians we 
cannot perhaps decide with certainty), after the lapse of some 
time, introduced slowly and gradually the Apocryphal booka 
into their churches, did the Jews ever receive or admit them 
as Scripture ? Not in the least. Meiito, Origen, and others 
tell us specifically what the Jewish Canon was, at an eariy pe- 
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riod ; Hikiy, £piphaniu8> Jerome, Bufinus, the Talmud, tell 
us what it continued to be at a later period. No one will even 
pretend to saj that it hs^s been changed since. Jews and 
Christians have always been too sharply opposed to admit 
(tf any change in the Scriptural documents, since the fifth 
oentary. It would be useless to attempt any proof of a main 
ter so obvious, certain, and acknowledged by all. Whatever 
ar part or a party of Christians have done, in the way of foist* 
iag in the Apocrypha, has never produced the least influence 
«pon the Jews, nor upon the limits of their Canon. The 
boohs which we now have as theirs, and which are appealed 
to and quoted in the New Testament, still remain as doocH 
ments which are quoted and referred to by Christians, and byt 
zil the Jews the world over. If there ever was a people on 
Urn face of the earth, whose superstitions even, to menti<m 
oodung better, would have put it out of all question either to 
add to, or take fi-om, their sacred books, that people was the 
Jews. With what unbending obstinacy have they adhered^ 
fer more than a thoc^and years, even to all the conceits and 
egregious trifling of mudi that is in the Talmud I Have they 
beea less superstitious in regard to their Scriptures ? 

Whatever may be the difliculties existing in the minds d 
some, and even of some conscientious persons, about a pari 
•f Ihe Old Testament books, they have no bearing on the 
Inetorioo^critical question befinre us. Our inquiry respects m 
matter of fact, not of doctrine. And this fact stands b^ore 
VBj not in the obscurity of night, nor in the doubtful glimmep* 
mgs of twilight, but in the full Idaze of a noon-day sun. 

The question how much authority is to be attributed to 
the Old Testament, or to any part of it, has not yet been dis^ 
tkidly considered. It remains for more particular discussion | 
and to this we shall proceed, as soon as one more inquiry hai 
been made. This is ; 
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§ 14. Did the Egyptian Jews admit the same Canon as 
the Jews of Palestine^ 

In order righUj to appredate the importance of tlus qiiea* 
lion, it will be necessary to glance at the condition and the 
number of the Jews in Egypt, at the period of about 320 
B. C, and thence downwards to the Christian era. 

To Ptolemy Lagus, one of the military officers of Alexan- 
der the Great, was assigned, after Uie death of that king, th» 
government of Egypt. In the contests which followed, among 
the ethnarchs of Alexander's empire, Ptolemy overran and 
took possession of Judea, Samaria, Phenicia, and Coelo-syria. 
Josephus relates that Ptolemy came in person to Jerusalem, 
and offered sacrifices in the temple there. In order to seciure 
the tranquillity of the newly conquered countries, he took 
with him a great number of hostages to Egypt, and among 
these were many thousand Jews. Some of Uie latter w^!e. 
sent to Cyrene, (then under Ptolemy), but the body o^ them 
settled in the newly built city of Alexandria. 

From time to time, after this, great accessions were made 
to their numbers ; for they were treated with special favour 
by most of the Egyptian kings, in order to secure their fide* 
lity and Uieir aid. Finally, about 153 B. C, Onias, a soa 
of the high priest Onias UL who was massacred at Dapteiae 
under the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes, fled to Egypt ; and 
not long after this, he so giuned the favour of Pt<^emy Pht* 
lometer, then king of that country, that he was made com^ 
mander in chief of the Egyptian army, and governor of the 
Nome of Heliopolis ; while the second in command was Do- 
sitheus, another Jew. Onias, on account of the great num» 
her of Jews in Egypt and its dependencies, concdved Uie 
idea of having a temple built in that country, in order to ao* 
commodate Hebrew worshippers, and save the expense and 
trouble of journeying to Palestine, in order to pay their devo* 
tions there. The king consented, and a temple was built at 
Leontopolis, in the Nome of Heliopolis, in which Onias be*- 
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1/b seems probable, indeed, Uiat most of the books irbieh wft 
sow name Apocrypha, first came into betfig, or at least into 
circulation, in Egypt Alexandria was, for a long period, 
the great literary woricsbop of the thnes. 8n<^ of them as 
were written before the Qiristim era, (which seems to hate 
been the ease with most), must oi course have been wriMea 
by Jews. Bat they were nearly idl written in €h^iek ; and 
no Jew ever thought of uniting a Greek book with the H^ 
hrcw ones. Hence, although some of the apocryphal books 
made their way to an association with the Septuagiot yersion^ 
yet they were nerer joined to the Hebrew Sariptnree. EveA 
'the producti(» of Jesus the Son of Sirach, vv4io was a Jow of 
Jerusalem and wrote in ITehrsw, made no daim, at least mno 
which was admitted, to scriptural auihority. Mudi less coald 
the books written originally in Gredic prefer sudi a dakn. 
Vulgiur and uneducated readers, who had no discrinwuHag 
taste or judgment, and who knew only the Greek Seriptoros^ 
night unwittingly umte the apocryphal books with them, be- 
cause of their religious tone* Yet it would foe diffiei^ to 
prove that this was done, before the Christiaii era. At all 
events, such men as Philo, although he quotes only the Gbrei^ 
Scriptures, never once thooght of doing any such thhig. 

We may safely come to the oondusion, then, that^ the Qa- 
non of the nd>rew Scriptures was the same among the J^ows 
both of Eg3rpt and Palestine. Our next step is the iaqtofj: 

§ 15. in what estimation were the Hebrew Scriptures held hy 
the Jews, at, before, and soon after the commencement of 
the Christian era ? 

We begin with the testimony of the Son of Sinch. In the 
proem to the Greek version of his book, his grandson has told 
us respecting him, that << he gave iSinBdi im nkaSor, for .tiM 
greater part of the time, or very much, to the study of the lam, 
the Prophets, and the other patrieal Books,'^ in order to pror 
pare for writing his own book. At the outset tiio tapondatftr 
qpeaks of the ^molXnv xoi litjiXam^ mtfny itnd importmid 
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fence of the Scriptnres, than the Son of Sirach. <* He th«l 
rnnneth, may read" this, in every part of his work. . 

We come next to Philo. He has been more expHcit in 
stating his view of the matters under consideration. Nothing 
can be more certain than his belief in the divine impiration 
and authoritff of the Scriptures, in the very highest sense that 
can be affixed to these words. The edition to which I refer 
in the view subjoined, is that of Mangey, 2 vol. M. 

I. Philo' $ view of the prophetie effice and ef inspiration. 
In 0pp. L p. 222, speaking of Afoees as a prophet, be scA^- 
joins : " 'EQfir^etg jao eirw oi nQ^qf^eu &8W, xmtax(mfitfm 
toXg ixtiPGHf oQfiifOig ftQog di^l^aiw tap or i'&i^lffae, i. e. Vrfh 
phets are the interpreters of God, he employing their organs for 
the disclosure of whatever he pfeases.** In his De Legiboii 
Special., II. p. 848, he comes out most foHy and explicitly 
with his views : " UQoqitjtrjg di flip yiq ovdir tl^top anoapal- 
VBtai TO TtaQaitaif, alX eanr iQfitjrevg, inno^aXkovtog^ ireQtnf 
nwp^ oca nQO(piQ€i, xal xa^* St ;f^OTW irS^voia yejorfog h 
dyvoiit, fistanaraiiBPOV fiir rov "koywfiov >ieu naQaxFXWQtptitog 
T^v Ttjg y^vxfjg dxQonoXtv • inmBCpoirrixoTog de jewJ iroixr^x^ 
tog rov '&etov Ttrevfiatog, xcu naaar r^g cpoDr^g OQydvoTrottop 
XQOvovrogy de xal ivrjxov^og Btg iraQy^ di^Xaxjir tar nqotj^e- 
am^sif i. e. a prophet exhibits nothing at all which is his oww, 
but is an interpreter, another suggesting whatever he uttenr; 
and so long as he is inspired, he remains unconscious, his 
reason departing and quitting the citadel of the soul, and the 
divine Spirit entering and inhabiting it, and giving impulse to 
all the organism of the voice, and uttering sounds for the dear 
discourse of those things which he prophesies." Here, then, 
is a representation that wiU satisfy even the warmest stickler 
for passivity in persons inspired. I regret to add, that down 
to the present hour there have been and are not a few, who 
have laboured to support the like extreme view of this matter. 
Even Hengstenberg tells us, that " when the Spirit of God 
comes in, the spirit of man goes out ;" the mere echo of what 
Philo said more than 1800 years ago. It is not my present busi- 
ness to examine theologically this view of inspiration. How 
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the wei^t ^ authority of what is commoxiieated, is ang* 
mented bj the supposition that the organ of commuaicatioa 
ceases to be a rational and conscious being, is what no one 
has jet shown. At all events Paul did not believe in such a 
yiew of this matter, when he declared, {for the purpose of en- 
forcing pbedienoe to his injunctions among the Corinthian 
prophets, and of showing their obligation and ability to obey), 
that " the spirit of the prophets is subject to the prophets." 
To Phllo such a suggestion, it seems, would have appeared 
little less than blasphemy. My view of it is indeed very dif- 
ferent. It appears to me to be simple Christian rationality 
and truth. But enough of this. 

"No one will deny, then, that whatever books Philo con- 
ftdered as Scripture, or as revealed, they, in his view, bore 
the stamp of the highest possible authority and credibility. 
He often repeats this sentiment. In his Quis Rer. divin. Hae- 
res sit, (0pp. 1. 510), he says : '^ A prophet utters nothing of 
his own, but all things are from a foreign source, another giv- 
ing them utterance." And again in IL p. 417 : ^ A prophet 
is an interpreter, uttering from within the things that are 
spoken by God." Whoever then is called a. prophet by him, is of 
course regarded as an insti^ument of divine and authoritative 
«ammunieation. Whatever books were ranked by him as Scrip- 
toe, were also of course, in his view, entitled to all the au- 
thority and reverence which such a character of their authors 
OQuki claim. It remains for us to see how he characterizes, 
in particular, both the sacred writers and their books. 
. II. Philo' s partictdar view of sabred authors, and of their 
iooks. The most general designation of the authors is prophetSf 
WQoq^t€u. With this word, and for the sake of variety in his 
diction, he not unfrequently exchanges other names, which, 
as he employs tl^m, are altogether equivalent For example, 
we find frequently in him, nQocpi^Ti]$ dv/jQy prophetic man, 
l€Qoq)dvttjgy hierophant, i. e. exhibitor of sacred things, {>8<md' 
<stog eii^ orac%Uar m4m, Mavaetag haiQogy disciple or com- 
panion of Moses, Mawcms '^laaoitrjg, a follower of Moses, 
(lit a ihiasos associate), tig tmv (poitf^rdiv M(a<si&g, one of the 
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fiihwers or frequenters of Mues, roS n^oqt^tu^ ^waf&tvi^ 
fOQw, a companion of the prophetic choir ; all of whidi mune^ 
are applied to various sacred writers, and which an artifidfll 
eloquence led Philo thus to vary, while his meaning is evef 
the same. Moses is referred to in some of the cases above^ 
as the perfection of the prophetic character, the ideal of an itw 
ipired person* 

The books written by snch men he calls Ugfiig ygcupag^ M> 
ered Scripturee, isQog §i§Xovgy sacred books, kQtatoMOP y^ofifUi 
most holy writing, Ugocpavti^irta, sacred disclosures, nf^oi^ 
t%MW Xoyov^ prophetic word, n^oqu^^tnna ^i^^ata, prophetic soj^ 
ings, sometimes Xoyiov oracle, Xoyiop rov d'SOVy oracle of God, . 
and sometimes x^^f^ oracular response, or to fj^fia^iv, what 
is uttered oracularly. Like the preceding designations of 
prophets, all these, as employed bj him, are entirely aynony* 
mous, and the variety belongs merely to his rhetoric 

Any of these names bestowed on writers, or on their book% 
mdicate, of course, the fullest belief on the part of Philo, thai 
they were divinely inspired, smd therefore of paramount WiO^ 
tlxHity. Our next object th^i will be, to inquire in whal 
manner he has bestowed these appellations. 

IIL Books and persons designated by Philo as inspired4 
Moses he almost everywhere names ngoipi^ttig, prophet or 
isQoapdvTf^g, hierophant. His inspiration is of Uie highest 
stamp ; his books are the prophetic word or sacred booksi 
Genesis he calls IsQag yQatpag, sacred Scriptures, (De Mondi 
Opif. I. p. 18) ; Exodus is leqa §i^log, sacred book, (De Hi* 
grat Abrah. L p. 438) ; Leviticus is is^g ^og, sacred word^ 
(Allegor. III. Tom. L p. 85) ; Numbers he calls ieQeitat^ 
YQOfifia, most sacred writing, (Deus sit immut L 273) ; ancl 
Deuteronomy x^^faov and k^ov lofov, orach and s a cr ed 
word, (De Migrat. Abraham. L 454, and De Soom. L 657)« 

Joshua he cites as koyiop sov Hsov ^eov, the orach of ih^ 
merciful God, (De Ckmfus. Ling. L 430). 

L Samuel, (which, following the designation of the Septwa^ 
gint, he oaUs L Kings), w cited as ie^g Hyog, (De TeamliBt* 
L 379). 
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* £8ra ifl <Mt«d as oofnt«iftng ra ip ^aaihxitS^ ^i^hng isQO- 
ipamfi&irta ihing$ iocredfy reveaUd in ^ royal hooks, (De 
Conftts. Ling. L 427). 

feaiah he names toif ndXui TtQocpfjtrjVy the ancient prophetf 
(De Somn. I. 681). His prophecies are nQO(pt^ixa Q^fiataj 
prophetic sayings, (De Matat. Nona. L 604). 

Jeremiah he calls prophet, hierophant, and iivatrig one ini* 
tiated in sacred mysteries ; and his work is XQV^f^^^ oracle^ 
(De Cherub. L 147, 148). Again he says of this prophet, 
that he was tov jiQocptjnxov ^lodmrrig x^Q^^f ®^ xatanveva^ 
&tig ip^o^cmr areqi^iyl^ato, i. e. an associate of the pro^ 
pbetic cheir, who being animated by the Spirit spoAe in ecstasy^ 
(De Ckmfos. Ling. I. 44). In another place he says : " The 
Father of the universe predicted by the prophetic mouth of 
Jeremiah, (De Prof. L 575). 

In respect to the Minor Prophets, (always one book in an- 
eient times), he refers to two of them, viz. Hosea and Zecha- 
riah. A passage in Hos. 14: 8 he names xqrio^h noQa tin 
tw nqo(prittav, spoken oracularly hy one of the prophets, (De 
Plant. Noe, 1. 850). Again he calls Hos. 14: 24 " a glowing 
oracle predicted by a prophetic mouth," (De Mutat. Nom. 1. 
350). Zechariah he calls the companion of Moses, Moovffs&tg 
ircuQog, (De Confus. Ling. I. 414). Of course, in referring 
to these two prophecies, or to either of them, he recognizes 
the whole book of the Twelve, which was always counted as 
. one book, so far back as we can trace the history of the canon. 

The Psalms are often quoted by Philo as Scripture ; and 
David, whom he regarded as the principal author of them, is 
oidled by him nqocpritrig, prophet, (De Agric I. 308) ; Ttgoq)^ 
9rjg dr^Q, prophetic man, (Quis Rer. div. Haeres, I. 515) ; 
^^fteeiog ar^Q, oractdarman, (De Plant. Noe, 1. 344. comp. 
De Mund. 0pp. L 362) ; Mcovamg d'laaaotrig og ovxl tfSr 
^Xilfiermr ^, on associate of Moses toho was not of those that 
are lightly regarded, (De Plant Noe, p. 219 edit. Francof.) ; 
attd sometimes iiaiQog M&xjemg, the friend of Moses, (Quod 
a Deo milt. Somnia, L 691). 

In like manner he speaks of SolomoOf whom the Jews of 
26* 
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that day regarded as the author of Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and 
Canticles. He says that he is ix rov ^siw xoqw, oftheM^ 
vine choir, (De Ebriet T. 362) ; and he names him xivic tmf 
<p(Htfit(av M<x)(Tet}g, one of the disciples of MoseSj (De Cong. 
Kfoaer. erad. Grat I. 544). 

The book of Judges, 8: 9, he quotes in De Conftis. L^. 
1 424. Job 14: 4 is quoted in De Mutat Nom. T. 584. Our 
first t)ook of Kings, (Philo names it as in the Sept., the third), 
IB quoted in De Gigant 1. 274, and in six other places^ Tbe 
hook of Psalms, already mentioned as quoted by him, hb 
quotes in all the Hve parts or divisions of the books, so as to 
«how that it was the same in bis day as in ours ; see in Etdilu 
Einl. I. p. 97, edit. IIL 

Quotations are not found in him from Ruth, Esther, €liron«> 
Ides, Daniel, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, and Cantides^ BlU 
the two latter are doubtless acknowledged by the reference 
10 Solomon as « of the divine choir." Of the others It It 
fiofficient to say, that he did not find occasion to quote thenu 
K IS no argument against their existence and canonical rank, 
that they are not quoted by hhn, when he nowhere under- 
takes to give us a list of the Scriptures, but only to reler to 
«uch passages in them as are to his purpose. Would any 
man think of drawing the conclusion in these days, that cer- 
tain books of the Old Testament were not acknowledged by 
this theologian and that, because they have not quoted them 
In their publications? Nothing could be more weak aod 
false in reasoning than this. And equally so is it, when ap- 
plied to Philo. 

After all, in fact the books not quoted by him are almost 
none, if we reckon the universal manner of the ancients in 
distributing the books. E. g. Judges and Ruth were by tiiem 
regarded as one book, and he quotes Judges ; Jeremiah and 
Lamentations were one book, and he quotes Jeremiah ; tlie 
books of Ezra and Nehemiah were one, and he quotes Ezim. 
There is left then only Chronicles, Daniel, and Esther, which 
he has not quoted. The wonder is, not that so many reaoain 
vnqootedy but tliat so many have been <piote4 
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Saeb then was the state of this maHer r^pecting the Car 
Don in Egypt, the very hot-bed of apocryphal Scriptores, Ai 
a period antecedent to the Christian era. The most distiii^ 
guished philosopher and writer of the Jewish naticm, at that 
time, takes no cognizance irf" apocryphal scriptores, when, if 
he regarded them as other Alexandrians afterwards did, evem 
Christian writers, he must have found very numerous occa- 
sions for quoting them, or referring to them. But this is an 
honour which he utterly withholds. 

Next, as to the Opinion op Josephtts. We have already 
examined the testimony of Josephus, as to the number an4 
nature of the sacred books (pp. 223 — 233 above), and bul 
little more seems necessary to be here said, under the present 
category. My particular object now is, to render more pro- 
minent the distinction which he makes between the books of 
Scripture and other works. 

The famous passage in Cont. Apion. I. § 8, (see p. 233 
above), presents this distinction to us in a very clear and 
commanding light. After enumerating the v^ous portions 
of Scripture and reckoning the number of the sacred bocktSf 
he says : " From Artaxerxes until the present time, every 
occurrence is recorded ; but these [narrations] are not re- 
garded as worthy of the credit due to those which preceded 
them, because there was no certain succession of prophets. 
By our conduct we show what credit we give to the prop^ 
Scriptures ; for although so long a period of time has passed 
aw^, no one has ventured to add cmything to them, or to 
taW anything from them. It is implanted in every Jew^ 
from, his birth, to regard them [the Scriptures] as the statutes 
of God, to abide by 'them, and (if necessary) gladly to die for 
them." See App. No. IIL A broader and more palpable 
distinction no Protestant pen could now sketch. 

Elsewhere he testifies the same feelings and views. He 
calls the Scriptures ieQag ^i^Xovg, sctcred hooks ; tag twp fV 
q£v ygaipmv ^{^Xovg, the books of the sacred Scriptures ; hgrn 
f^dfLfiara, sacred writings ; ia h 7<p ifi(^ dvctxsiftepa f^if*' 
fiata^ the writings laid up in the templfi ; and also ^((iXov^ 
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ffgtxjpt^eiag. Besicles these appdlatioiis, be names tbe Scrips 
tures aQXcua ^i^Xiay ancient hooks; ^i^Xoi 'E^qouoh^ and 
^m 'E^^aij JMrew books. 

If now lliere be anj suspicion, (arising from tbe faet tbat tbe 
bt)ok8 of Daniel and Esther are not quoted hj Pbilo), thafc 
tbose books did not belong to the Jewish Canon at that peri- 
od^ it is entirely dissipated by the course which Josephus pmv 
sues. Of no books in the Old Testament has he given more 
eopious extracts, in proportion to their length, than he has 
from these. In aU respects he credits the accounts which 
tkey give* And as he unquestionably assigns these writings 
to a period antecedent to tbe close of Artaxerxes' reign, so 
no doubt can remain that they were a part of what he recog- 
nizes as Scripture. The same is true of the book of Jonak^ 
to which so many exceptions have recently been taken. In 
Antiq. IX. 10. 2, he gives an account of Jonah at length, and 
says that << he tells tbe story of this prophet just as he ftndi 
it written iv 'E^QCuxai^ §i§koig, in the Hebrew books ; and 
at the dose he repeats the declaration, that " he has gone 
tlutaigh the narration as he found it in writing." 

The manner in which Josephus expresses himself in regard 
to books before and after the dose of Artaxerxes' reign, 
i^ws that all the Hebrew books which were within the x^* 
de of his acquaintance, and were written before the death of 
Artaxerxes, were included within his Canon. It is indeed 
doubtful, whether any of the more andent Hebrew writings, 
the sacred books excepted, were really extant in tbe time of 
Josephus. But be this as it may, it seems evident that ndiM 
of the more ancient Hebrew books, the Scriptures excepted, 
were known to him. 

The Pentateuch he often speaks of in the highest terms, 
and bestows upon it appellations like those employed by Pbi- 
lo ; e. g. he calls it i^^ ^i^lovg, Antiq. I. end of Pref. IIL 
5. 2. IV. 8. 48. IX. 2. 2. X. 4. 2. Another appellation ia 
ui t<o^ IsQoip yQaq}(ap ^i^Xoiy cont Ap. IL 4. Comp. witll 
these tbe various declarations of a similar tenor respecting tht 
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sacred nAture of the Pentateudi, in. Antiq* L p. 4» XX. 5« 
4 III. 6. 5. IV. 8. 44. X. 4. 2. XVI. 6. 2. 

Of Isaiah Josephus says : ^' Cyrus read the book of the 
^ophecy ((f Isaiahy which he composed 210 years before ;" 
Antiq. XI. 1. 2. Elsewhere he calls JsaiahTi^o^irjrriSfap^^ 
phet; X. 2. 2. Speaking of Hezekiah he says, that "1^ 
learned accurately of the prophet [Isaiah] the things tbMl 
were to come; XL 13. 3. 

He calls Jeremiah "a prophety who predicted terrible 
events which were to take place in respect to the dty ;" X# 
5.1. 

Of Ezekiel he says : ''Not only did he [Jeremiah} foreiett 
these things to the multitude, but also the prophet. ^aelueL^^ 
5L5. 1. 

The book of Daniel he classes among the U^ yqifi^^umrm^ 
i. e. the sacred writings ; X. 10. 4. He speaks of his nQ%^ 
qiJirsiuPj prophecy, as being " uttered 408 years before ;'* Xlt 
7. 6. In X. 11. 7 he says : ^ All these things he [Daniel] 
left in writing, God exhibiting them to him ; so that those 
who read, observant of the events, mu^ needs look on Daoi^ 
with wonder, on account of the honour done to him by God.** 
Resides, Josephus has made copious extracts from all the hie* 
torical parts of Daniel, with some comments •of his own. He 
makes this prophet a leading character among the men of the 
prophetic order ; see Antiq. X. 10 and 11. 
. The twelve Minor Prophets Josephus regards as one book, 
and places them by the side of Isaiah. In Antiq. X 2. 2 be 
says : " Not only this prophet [Isaiah], but the other Twdve 
as to number did the same thing. Everything, whether good 
or evil, that has taken place among us, has happened aeoQr4> 
ing to their prediction^ nQoq)iiteia^," 

Of Jonah we have already spoken above. He places hie 
book among the ^i^Xovg 'E^QouxdSf ihe Hebrew hooks, IX. 10, 
1. Nahum is called nQoqa^zrig, a prophet, and the fulfilmei^ 
of his predictions is lauded ; IX 11. 3. Haggai and Zechar 
riah are called two prophets^ dvo 7iQo<p^im ; XI. 4. 5* 
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lenee of Josephus, in b^ a case, makes sothing agabst tlie 
book. The po^tive teetimonyof E^kiel, PhUo, asid the 
l^ew Testameoty niake$ the point idtogether clei^, that the 
lx>ok was written before Artaxerxes' time, and was therefm 
regarded as one of the sacred boc^s by Josephus, acoordiBg 
to the rule which he lays down ia CSont. Apioa* L d. 

5 16. Summary of the testimony of Sirachides^ Philo, and 
Josephus, 

It needs \xX a brief space to exhibit this. The book «f 
Sixach presents to our view a then (at least 180 B. €.) wdl 
known and definite triplex division of the ^wbh Scsiplmeav 
in which all the books deemed saered were included. Phil0 
h^ presented us with the like divisions of the same books, in 
Jus notice of books which were studied by the Bssenes. Jo- 
sephus has also presented ns with Scriptures which exhyiiit 
the same division, viz. the Law^ the PropbeUy €ind the oAer 
£ooks. 

Sirachides has furnished us with no adequs^ means of as- 
certaining what, or how many, the sacred books of each divi- 
sion were. Fhilo has not told us of the wumber ; but Jie baa 
referred to the books themselves as being parts of Scripting 
and in such a way, that, if we reckon in the ancient maanar 
of combining, in several cases, two or more books and naiar 
ing them as one, we make out in him a distinct recognition 
of all the books excepting Esther, Daniel^ ^d Qi^ronidlea' 
The want of a reference in him to these books, bowevery 
proves nothing against their canonical credit. The only case 
in which it could do this would be, where he should und^s- 
take to make out a list which in his view would be eom^et^, 
and still omit the bopks in question. But this he \ma up 
where undertaken. 

Josephus has told us the number of books in the whole eeAr 
lection, viz. twenty-two. Of these. Jive belongs according to 
his statement, to the Law ; four to the Hagiogcaj^y ; and 
the rest (of course thirteen) to the Frojphets* Sis defi^ijptioii 
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no 0{>edal furaerticm thai; their or^pa ki ^Bime. Who telh «« 
txpreaslj, that Joshua, Jodges, Buth, Samael> King?, Chron* 
ides, aire of divine aothotity ? Who has told us the secret 
ef the cnUh&rskip f la what light have any of the Old 
Testaiaent writers placed Esther, Ecdesiastes, or Canti^ 
eles? Or what do these books saj reapectiug themsidves ? 
It seemst indeed, at first view, as if the authorship of Canti- 
cles and Ecdesiastes was assigned to Solomon ; yet a nicer 
critical examination shows, that this conclusion is probably not 
well grounded. The books have respect to him — he is the 
leading personage in them — ^but this seems to be all that we 
ean necessarily make out from the inscriptions and the tenor 
of the books themselves. And besides all this, the three 
books last mentioned seem to present not a few serious diffir 
onlties, from various sources, to the mind of even a grave and 
impartial inquirer. What then has given sanction to them ? 
What obliges us to receive and admit them as divine ? Not 
one new doctrine in morals or theology is added to the getu^ 
rsl stock by them* If they were dropped from the Scriptures^ 
our systems of divinity and m<»tds would remain the same as. 
they are now. Why then perplex our minds with theise 
books, which present problems and paradoxes, some of which 
have never yet been satisfactorily solved ? Why not leav^ 
them to the Jews, to be put with the Mishnu and the Gemar% 
and to augment the Rabbinical store^house of wonders ? Even 
the New Testament writers, (as we shall see), have not once 
adverted to them ; and if they did not pay any more regard 
to them, why should we consider and treat them as sacred ? 
In this manner many minds have thought and argued ; and 
even some which are honest and upright, and to all appear- 
ance earnestly desirous of knowing the truth. For the scru^ 
pies of such men I must always have respect Even if I 
eannot regard their scruples as indicative of much knowledge 
concerning the matter that excites them, still, a conscientious 
pursuit of truth, and a readiness to receive it whenever good 
sound reasons foe believing it are [^x)fiered, is a disposition of 
mud always ^ititled to respect, and has a claim to be treat- 
ed with much Christian courtesy. Thvo is a sentiment of 
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«q[>M0sdedai«tioo8of tfaeSaTieiiraiidofhkwpos Therd 
•re eyen some^ who wocild not consider thk as infidMtjf* 
But wUle I am not fond of appljring kandi and nngratrful 
0pkhet« to any man or body of men whaterer, I know not 
Ik>w to call the denying, or the designed evading, of the m^ 
iSaatkY or the decision of Ohnst and of his aposticB respeotiiig 
tiw books of the Old Testam^it, anything less than tmbeHef* 
]| is not for me to examine and characterize the meiive§p 
wideh lead to snch an unbelief. In my ofnnion they bd<Hig 
to the cognisance of the SniNreme, ^be Searcher of all hearts. 
Nor am I desirous of hiding or beHeving ^unds of making 
evtminal charges against any one. This idiole proTince I 
wonld leave, and most ^adly do leave, to the prerogative of 
tlie supreme Judge. So much of the gedU of unbelief, where 
«[y[)dief in reality exists, or where I may ^nkit to exist, de% 
pends ^1 the tone and temper and motives of the mind and 
hearty and on the light and means of infbrmation respecttvety 
possessed and enjoyed by d^rent individuals, that I do not see 
how a human tribunal can take any adequate co^uzance of 
tnck a mattery even if it possessed a right of cognizance. Fet 
(«e, I do not claim the right; nor do I concede it to others. 

Bnt when all this is said, and even conceded, there sttt 
jwrnmns a most formidalde evil» £iAh*ly attadied to and chai^ 
able upon unbelief. ^ Hie Saviour and his apostles, for «Xp 
ample, regarded and have treated the books of the Old Tes* 
lament as of divine authority and obligation, tiien it is an af* 
fdr of tbe gravest nature to dedkle against them* Thos« 
who do not profess to be Christians, and who regard neither 
the Old Testament nor the New as of divine auUMnity, aet 
iMMistently, to say the least, in rejecting die CM Testament 
as a revelation from God. For unbelief they too BSfe aeooont* 
able. If they are in the right as to their views and opinioafl^ 
tit cotHse they will escape both guilt and punishment. Bnt 
if they are verily in ^e wrong, and voluntarily shot their 
^es afpainst the true light whidi heaven has kindled up to ik 
inminate our dai^ened path, he who has ssid that unbelief 
is in his estimation a crime q£ the dorkeat hue ia the (»itat 
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logae of our tins, cannot be expected to omit a doe oogn^ 
aanoe of it, in his own proper time. 

Having presented this matter in sach a light, it becomes 
Me now to make the inquiry, Whether the writers of the 
Kew Testament do ackowledge and inculcate Uie anthorkj 
ai^ oWgation of the Old Testament Scriptures ? In other 
words; Whether Christ and the apostles did appeal to the 
Sfiriptwres as of divine authority and ohU^aiion ; and iohdhr^ 
mt those Scriptures consisted of the same books which are now 
mkibiUd in our Old Testament Canon f The waj wiU thea 
he {prepared for coming to our final condusion. 

All early testimony, Jewish and Christian, exhibited inde- 
poftdently of the New Testament, is accordant in regard to 
the nature and mmiber of the Jewish sacred books. No one 
acquainted in ^y tolerable measure with the subject, will 
tmk of denying, that boUi Jews and Christians, at and after 
the earliest part of ^ Christian era, fully beUeved in the di» 
wie authority and obligation of those books which belonged 
Id the Jewi^ Canon. None will deny, that before this pe- 
riod the same beli^ pervaded the Jewish nation. We have 
<mly to ask then, at i»:esent, whether the Mghest court of ap- 
peal sanctions this decision ; in other words, whether Christ 
and the apostles^ the (xuthors of our religion, have sanctioned 
the Jewish views of the Hebrew Scriptures f 

In canvassing the testimony of Jewish and Christian wit- 
Besses, we have found occasion to look at the subject in a 
twofold light ; first, as having respect to the Scriptures as a 
whole or one composite body of writings ; and secondly, as 
having respect to individual and particular works which go 
to constiti^ the mass. The same method I shall still pursue, 
in the present investigation. 

I ask the reader for no special deference, on the present 
occasion, to the lists of books omtained in the creeds and con- 
iessions <^ Christian churches or Jewish synagogues, in later 
a^^ These lists may indeed be correct In the main I 
belibve that they are* But we do not here d^er to them as 
axk authority. We make mqmry after the sobetaotial grounda 
27* 
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or rewona by wiiidi Aese Kits of aacod ^bookt fe •qppot t ia ^ 
and their daims to confidence TindicaAed. 

Ofur mam (Ajeet, moreoyer^ b to inqnuw after a matUar of 
Jaet. That natter is : What did Jeans and Ina i^MStlea aaf 
respeodng the Old Testameiit? What eonatiUited the Oid 
Testament of thdr day, and in what manner ha^e ihey a|^ 
pealed to it? 

It is needless to say, that the usual peoceae of aaeertaining 
AKSts in andent times, must be resorted to on lliis oceaaioiu 
We take nothing for granted, bat iriiat aU reaaonaUe an^ 
feel obliged to concede. We take fi>r granted, afler the |»fi»* 
ee£ng investigations, that there were Jewish Soripttiies atthe 
period in question ; that they w^re united together in a ^al'^ 
leedon of booke well known and d^baed ; tbat the Jewv, one 
and all, (skeptics cnr heathenish peraona excepted), r^jarded 
tliese books as of ^vine autfaori^ in all matters of fa^ mA 
practice, spoke of them as such, appealed to ihefli as suefay 
and remained, and have continued down to tiK present hour 
(with the exceptions just noted) io remain, stead&st in tiie 
belief that such is the character of the IxxAa inqueadon. &> 
much will not be denied. 

Did Christ then, and his iqpostles, agree with the Jewisb 
nation in regard to the matter beft>re us? If not, have they 
ever taught us the contrary? Did they estal^h a new He* 
brew canon ? Or did they select one part of the Jewish ca- 
non, and reject the rest ? Is there any conclusion to be drawa 
ftom their teaching and example, as to the duty of Chrintiamr 
in this matter? 

If now we wish to pursue our inquiries, with regard to 
these points in a satisfactory way, we must do no Tioleaee to 
the laws of exegesis. We must search after evidence, in the 
aame candid and dispassionate manner which we would ^h 
prove of in the investigation of any and aU matleis of factia 
andent times. We are neither to foree our owa views mfiBm 
tlie N. Test writers, nor do any violence to their representan 
tions in order to make them speak in oinr behali^ or in ofder 
that tl^y shonld not testify a^^in^t us. Theee iapaedof thia 
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llie priaaqdeg by wluioh U 10 juatifiad, have SO oflm 
heesa forgotten or violated, that there is great need of our 
keei^ing a wateiiful eye upon the whole prooeae of investaga* 
lion* And now to the work. 

§18. Appeals of a general nature, which are made to the Old 
Testament in the New, 

I aooaft aU those f^eneraly which refer to the body of Scrips 
Ivre^or t^ the Scripture as a wkoh considered in its coUecture 
capacity* AxeCecesce of such a nature may be made in Ji 
itanety 4^ ways, as the seqael will show. I have only to ca^ 
Butck here, thi^ throughout the af^eals to testimony, die twot 
fsAd object of th^ auikoritif of the Scriptures and <^ the booh 
of which it oonsiste, go hand in hand, and need not, and 
sjlioakl not, be separated from each other. 

(1) Let us examine the Scriptures, as arranged by the 
Jews under the usual triplex division. The Saviour says 
(liuke 24} 44) to his doubting disciples : ^' All things must be 
fiilfiUed concerning me, which are written in the Law of Mo^ 
$99, and the Prophets^ and the Psahms^ Now hare is a dis^ 
tinet recognition of the threefold division of the Hebrew Scrip* 
tores, which is so expressly recognized in Sirach, by Philo» 
and by Josephus. It is impossible to entertain any reasona* 
Ue doubt of this, considering the time and circumstances hi 
which the words were uttered. And as we have already as- 
esrtained what bod(s were included in this division, we of 
conrse mnst regard this as an appeal to the Jewish Canon, 
Mich as it now is. On any other ground than ^ definite and 
well knawn direction of sacred books, the disciples could not 
have understood their Master, nor the Master have spoken 
with simplicity and in good £Euth. 

There is one other thing directly and positively declared 
here, which most of the Neologists call in question, and in 
which Mr. N<Nrton has expressed his unbelief, (see p. 11 
above). This is, that each of these divisions or parts of the 
Seriptui^e is aflkmed to contain |^€c2»cf»^ 
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jui^ Those who call in qoestkm the existence of proiAt^ 
in the sense (^predtctwny and those who limit it to some few 
passages in one^ or a^ most in two, of the Jewish divi^ons <^ 
Scripture, are placed by this passage in direct oppositim 
to the Saviour. To suppose him to have said this merely ia 
the way of occommoclaHon to Jewish pr^udices about the 
meaning of the Old Testament, is neither more nor less thaa 
to suppose him guilty of fraud. If we should call it piotu fraud, 
Ms would not better the case, in the view of any ingenuous 
and truth-loving mind. Or, as the only alternative, tl^y most- 
suppose the Saviour, like the Jews in general, to haveeith^ 
trifled with the meaning of the Scriptures, or to have been 
really ignorant of their true import. The responsibility of &r 
ther or any of these assertions or suf^positions, is what I would, 
not desire to incur ; and above all at the time when he, who is 
thus virtually accused of fraud or of ignorance, shall sit as my 
Judge, in a trial whose results are to last for eternity. 

There is indeed one other way of escape ; which is, by de* 
nying that Luke has correctly reported the words of Christ. 

But as the New Testament is full of the same kind of wordSf 
from beginning to end, either the credibility of it throughout, 
in regard to this subject, must be rejected ; or else it must 
come simply to this, that we are to believe pnly such pafts^ 
and so mudi of it, as we may a priori judge to be probable 
and credible. This appears to be the exact position of Wt, 
Norton and many others. But I regard the entire rejecticm 
of it as more creditable to the understanding, and even to the 
heart, than this position ; for it virtually abjures faith in tibe 
testimony of past ages to such an extent, as must render idl 
the past but a dark and troubled sea of elements eternal^ 
fluctuating, on which no one can ever launch with any good 
ground of hope that he may reach a safe and peaceful hav» 
hour. The unbelief that consistently sets aside the whole, 
shows a more manly and energetic attitude of mind ; aad ia 
my opinion, it is much more likely to be convinced at last of 
error, than he is who thinks that he is already a believer and 
is safe, while he virtually rejects from the Gospel aU. wUoh 
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iitohe Mad. As to the singular y^ap^, or the i^ral yQW* 
tpoUj there ia no appreciable difference in the meaning. The 
liiigalar is einplojed merely with reference to the whole col- 
lection in its unity ; the plaral, in reference to the same, hot 
as being made up of many parts. In like manner the Latins 
aught and did say oi a letUry for example^ tlMt it was epis^im 
or librae* Of course, in my ref^^^nces to the New Test»* 
ment passages, I shall pay no r^ard to Uie n^amher^ whether 
singular or plural, of the noun whkh designates ihe Scrif»« 
teres. In English we have to all intents and purposes tke 
same idiom ; for we say the Scripture^ and the SeriftureSy 
without any other distinction of meaning tluin the one already 
pointed oqt. Let us follow the New Testament in order. 

Matt. 22: 29y Jesus says to the Saddueees: '< Ye do err, 
not knowing the ScriptureSy nor the power of God." In 
other words, a knowledge of the Scriptures would save you 
from error, viz. in regard to the things of a future state* The 
same in Mark 12: 24. 

Matt 26: 54, Jesus had just said, that he could pray to his 
Father, and obtain more than twelve legions of angels to de^ 
liver him from the sufferings which were at hwid ; he then 
adds : <^ But how then could the Scriptures be fuMlled, that 
this must so be ?" i. e. that he must so suffer. Of course tUs 
is a declaration, that what is predicted in the Old TestiOMi^ 
respecting his suffmngs and death, must of necessity have a 
fulfilment. 

Matt 26: 56, the writer is speaking of the aj^rehensum of 
Jesus by the enraged multitude, and the violence done to 
him ; he Uien adds : <^ Now all this took place, that the Scrip* 
tures of the prophets might be fulfilled." PropheU, in the 
language of the Jews, were, as we have seen, sdl the writers 
of the Old Testament, i. e. they supposed them all to be ins^r* 
ed, which is the true original idea of a prophet Here, by 
tiie prophets is meant, those writers in the Bible who had 
predicted the sufferings of Christ The same in Mark 14: 49. 

Mark 12: 10, " Have ye not read this Scripture ? the 
Stone which the builders rejected, etc," where Jesus quotes 
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these veiy Scriptures are those which tes^ ef hiai.'' ifo 
other words, the Soriptures, i. e. the Old TestamaDt^ is the 
laithoritj, which is to decide heiMreen him and the Jews in 
respect to his claims. 

John 10: 35, Jesus sajs to the Jews : '* If it [the Law, 
which however is here used to designate Uie Scriptures ia 
general] called them gods to whom the word of God came^ 
and the Smpture cannot be broken, etc." Whj cannot thd 
Scripture be broken ? Plainly because it is the word of Gk)d» 
Is not this then of paramount and divine authority ? AmA 
here Scripture stands for the whole Hebrew Bible, beoause 
the proposition plainly amounts to this, viz. that ao pari or 
portion of the Scripture can be bn^en. 

John 13: 18, '' But [this t^es place] that the Scrip- 
tore might be fulfilled : He who eateth bread with me, etc/* 
In other words ; whatever is directlj or indirectly f<H:etold or 
prefigured in the Scripture, must needs be fulfilled. 

John 17: 12, None of the true disciples are to perish, but 
the son of perdition must perish, " that the Scripture mighft 
be fulfilled." That is, all the (addictions of the Obi, Testa* 
ment must have a completion. 

John 19: 24, '< That the Scripture might be fulfilled whii^ 
siuth : They divided my garments among themselves," eto« 
To the same purpose as the preceding quotation. 

John 19: 36, The soldiers broke not the limbs of Je»i8, 
« th^ the Scripture might be fulfilled, which saith : Not a 
bone of him shall be broken." The Soripture here is the in-i- 
junction respecting the paschal lamb, the prototype of Jeaiui> 
£z. 12: 46. But the reference to its authority is not the lesa^ 
because the fulfilment appertains to a typical predictioo* 
Nay, the case is even stronger than that of a direct predictien* 
It stands thus : Not only direct predictions must be fulfiUed, 
but even indirect or typical ones. In other woids : Nothipg 
of the Old Testament Scriptures can fjuL 

John 19: 37, <* Again another Scripture siuth : They ^hsM, 
look on him whom they have pierced." The piercing of Je- 
ans' side by one of the soldiers, is the ooea^on of this 4|boI»^ 
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ture satth/' in order to establish the' doctrine of joslificatiea 
by faith. In Rom. 9: 17, he does the same thing in order to 
establish the divine sovereignty : " For the Scripture sakh to 
Pharaoh, etc.** In Rom. 10: 11, he makes the same appeal^ 
<< for the Scripture saith ;" this he does in (urder to estdbliall 
the certainty that the believer shali be rewarded. In Bom. 
15: 4, he speaks of our possessing hope^ ^ through the ouk- 
fiolation of the Scripture." In Rom. 16: 26, he speaks of 
the gospel as being made known to the Gentiles " by tho 
prophetic Scriptures, according to the comauffidmenl of the 
eternal God unto obedience of the faith." And are these 4he 
books, then, whidbt we are at Hberty to pronounce meonsiateBt 
with the gospel ? 

In 1 Cor. 15: 3, Paul says that ^ Ouist died for our sins^ 
according to the Scriptures*" And in v. 4^ that '^ He was 
buried, and rose again on the third day, according to the 
Scriptures." In Gal. 3:8, he says, that "the Scriptilre 
.... before announced the gospel to Abraham, that in> him 
all the nations should be blessed." In 1 Tim. 5: 18> he ap- 
peals to Scripture as confirming the sentitnent, that < the ki« 
bourer is worthy of his hire.' 

James, in 2: 8, speaks of " the royal law," (Thou «halt love 
thy neighbor as thyself), as being obligatory, because it is 
contained " in the Scripture." In 2: 23> he appeals to Scrip- 
ture as confirming his doctrine of justification by faith. In 
4: 5, he reproves those who think that the Smpturo speaks 
Tisvcjgt i. e. to no purpose. 

Peter refers to the Scripture as containing the revelation 
of a Saviour precious and all-sufficienty 1 Pet. 2: 6. In 2 
Pet. 3: 16, he speaks of those who pervert the words of Paul 
to their own destruction, "as they do the other Scriptures;" 
i. e. the O. Test Scriptures are put beside the writings of 
Paul^ and are ranked with them. 

Thus much under the single category of appeal to the (X 
Test. Scriptures by naming them as a Whole, or as a collec- 
tion of sacred writings under the distinctive appellation of ij 
yQa(p^ or al yqatpaif the Scripture or the Scriptures. la sev- 
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ml of tile passages, their iaspiration is expressly dedared ; in 
ttU of them their paramoant authoritj is 0(>enl7 and plainly 
assiimed or avowed* It is impossible to call this in question, 
when the matter and manner of tJie appeal are fully taken in- 
to view, 

(3) Passages which directly deckle, or plably imply, the 
in^nraium of the O. Test writers. 

2 Tim. Si 14—17, ^ Do thou contiane in the things that 
tboQ hast learned and believed : knowing from whom thou 
hast learned them, and that from childhood thou hast known 
tiie holy Scriptures, which are able to make thee wise unto 
salvation, through faith in Christ Jesus. Uuaa yqacp^ d'eoTt* 
ftevarog, evert/ Scripture is inspired of Gody and is profitable 
for doe^ne, for eonvietion, for oorrection, for instruction in 
righteousnera, that the man of GM may be periect ; thorough- 
ly furnished unto every good work." 

On this notable passage but few remarks are needed. (1) 
£very Soriptare, sraad yQa<pi^y i. e. every constituent part or 
portion of the Scriptures, as the omission ^of the article of 
course implies, (not natfa ^ yqaqi^, all the Scripture^ spoken 
of as merely a collective unity), is inspired of God. Qeo- 
nviVGXog cannot mean less than this. If we might coin a 
tiew Englbh word, to meet the Greek one here employed, 
we might render it God^inspiritedy which would be altogether 
literal and exact All attempts to fritter away this plain 
meaning are but vain. To appeal to the inspiration of hea- 
then poets, and to the loose meaning of inspired among some 
of the Christian fathers, is nothing to the purpose. What did 
P&td mean ? i» the question. And of this there can be no 
plnlological doubt Even De Wette, with all bis predomi- 
nating incredulity, says o^ &e67iP€v<jtog, that ^ it is an expi^s- 
«ion and idea which stands connected with nvevfiOy lit breathy 
^ce one regarded the energy of the divine Spirit as causing 
the hreath of life ; and here it means inspired, durch^eistetj 
Le. animated through and through by the Spirit, £feistvoll, i. e. 
fnll of the Spirit" The manner in which the Spirit operated, 
is net h&ee desmbed by Paul, imd must be learned, if learned 
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M all, from other ppasages oi Sonptara <2) These S^w 
tores are not onl j U^du^ hdy^ sacred^ but <' they are aUie tm 
make wise unto saWation," even that talTatioQ which is ^ l^ 
faith in Christ Jesus." And is soeh a hook, then, in €ffp^m» 
Hon to Christianity? And most it be {unoscribed and re* 
jected bj an *< enlightened Christian P' So Mr. Noiton sajs; 
but Paul has presented the matter in a very ^ffer«it h^U» 

(3) " Every Scripture is (urofitable for dootrine, for convio- 
lion, for correction, for instruction in righteoiisiiets." How 
all this can be, in case tli^ CMd Testament is even conirmtg 
to the Grospel, and unworthy of our r^ard> is for those to ex^ 
plain who maintun the latter position. Then again ^tke 
man of God becomes perfect, and thoroughly fumisbed te 
every good work," by the use of these same Seriptwres. 

No one who is acquainted with ancient critical and religiom 
history, will venture to maintain that any other Scr^turea 
than those of the Jews, were then in g^fteral circulation, when 
Paul wrote the second epistle to Timothy. Of cotuse, Paul 
has said all this of the Old Testament Mtxre cannot be said 
by any one, and more need not be said. 

The only alternative is to deny the genuineness of the epia- 
tiie, or to reject the authority of Paul. Ofc^ectk>ns, I am 
aware, have c^ late often been made a^inst the g^iiiiaeaefa 
of the epistle ; but they cimnot stand before the tribiuud of 
eriticism. And as to rejecUi^ the authority of Paul, I have 
only to say, that he who does this, raises the simple staiKlarfl 
cf infidelity, and enlists under it It is not my present ofa[)eet 
to dispute with such. 

2 Pet 1: 20, 21, << Knowing this first, that no {HX>phe<7 is 
of one's own power of disclosure ; for prophecy in time paot 
was not introduced by the will of man, but holy men o£ Goi, 
spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost" I have trana- 
lated idiag inMaeeog by one*s power of disclosure. This 
loevs vexatissimusy I am well awure, has been moulded mto 
almost every shape, and made to mean a great variety of 
things. Among the rest it has been made to patronize the 
doctrine, that no prophet understood (ht coidd explain whi^ he 
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kfansdfy or at lea^ his own words, meant ! Of sadi an ab^ 
iurditj I say nothing. The plain sense is, that prophecy 
eomes, not by the prophet's own power of disdosnre, or of re- 
moving the veil from the fature, bat by ihe inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost Let it be noted, that Peter employs the generic 
appellation n^oqfiineia (without the article), prophecy in gene- 
ral, all that is prophetic in the CM Testament ; and in the 
Jewish sense, everything there is the work of prophets. The 
prophets were vne npevfiatog ayiov apBqofievoi, home ahmg^ 
movedy infiuenced^ by the Holy GlK>st Tims does Peter 
exactly correspond with the d^eonpevotog of Paul. 

In the preceding context Peter speaks of the prophetie 
wordy i. e. the Old Test. Scriptures, as a ^ light shining in a 
dark place," and as something ^t^ouortQoy, more steadfast^ 
$urey more to he depended on, than what the three disciples had 
•een and heard in the mount of transfiguration ; at least such 
seems to be his sentiment, in the connection in which his 
w(»tls stand. This is a very striking passage, and must be 
quite revolting to the feelings of Mr. Norton and those who 
sympathize with him. 

In Heb. 3: 7, Paul cites a text of Scripture and says con- 
eeming it : ^ As the Holy Spirit saitib." He does the siEune 
ia Heb. 12^:15, and introduces it by saying: "The Holy 
Spirit testifies to us/' 

In 1 Pet 1: 10 — 12 is a passage, which affirms that ^re- 
specting [gospel] salvation, the prophets have sought out and 
made diligent scrutiny, who prophesied respecting the grace 
that was to be revealed ... To whom it was revealed, that 
not unto themselves, but unto us, they ministered the things 
whkh," «tc The idea of a revelation supematurally madb 
Iks upon the very face of this representation. 

Heb. 1: 1 declares, that " God at sundry times and in di- 
vers manners spake to the fathers by the prophets." If God 
spake by them, then who shall be absolved from listening to 
what he said ? If God spake by them, then they have not 
said what is contradictory to Christianity, or subversive of it 

In 1 Cor. 9: 9, 10, Paul, after quoting a passage from the 
28* 
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Mosaic Law, forbidding to mozfile the ox wbioh tretdeth oiil 
the e&m, adds : ^ Both God care for oxen ? Or does he sa^ 
^»8 tmly for onr sakes ? On mtr account it was written^ thf^ 
be who plougheth should plough in hope^ and he who reaped 
«iiould be a partaker in hope." On this I remark that the 
i^ostle sajSy (1) That God sajs what is here quoted. (3) 
That he says it mainlj on our account ; and of course it fol« 
iows that we are to read and profit bj it 

In Rom. 1: 1, Paul says, that God before declared the gos* 
pel, by his prophets, in the holy Scriptures." The authori^ 
of these Scriptures then consists in this, yiz. that they conlaiii 
ike declarations of God. 

But enough on the topic of impiratton. It is impossibly 
itfter acquhnng a proper knowledge of what Philo and Jose* 
I^s have uneqnivocally taught us in regard to the belief of 
the Jews in the inspiradon of th^ Scriptures, to read the 
New Testament and overlook the fact, that ererywhere aad 
always the supreme authority of the sacred books is either 
directly asserted, or conceded by implication. Scripture is the 
supreme arbiter, in all cases where a decision is required. The 
validity of the Redeemer's mission, and his claims, are tried 
by it; the doctrines which the apostles preached are tried by 
it ; every virtue either of morality or piety is sanctioned by 
it It is impossible to doubt what the s^XMtles and evang^ 
lists have taught, in respect to this subject, without at the 
eame time assuming, that our own subjective views are to 
Ibe the paramount authority, in all cases where authority is 
needed. 

(4) -Under the head of miscellaaeoas recognitions of die 
aiHhority of the O. Test Scriptures, it were easy to produce 
texts almost without number. I must content myself, how- 
ever, with a general exhibition of them, thus putting the read- 
er in a conchtion easily to pursue this investigation in its mi- 
nuter p«ticulars, by giving him an index to the passages of 
Ihe Okl Testament whkh are dted or idluded to ia tilietNew. 
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1 Corinthians. 
1: 19— Isa. 29: 14. 
1: 20— Isa. 44: 25^ 
1: 21— Jer. 9: 2a 
2: 9— Isa. 64: 4. 
2: 15— Isa. 40: la 
a 19-Job 5: 13. 
a 20— Ps. 94: 11. 
5: 13— Deut 17: 7. 
6: 16— Gen. 2: 24. 
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9: 9 — Deut 25: 4. 

9: la— Deut 1& L 
10: 1— Ex. 13: 21. 14: 22. 
10: 3, 4— Ex. 16: 15. 17: 6. 
10: 7— Ex. 32: 6. 
10. 8— Num. 25: 1, 9. 
10: 9L-EX. 17: 2, 7. Num. 21: 6. 
10: 10— Num. 14: 2, 27, 29. 
10: 26— Ps. 24: 1. 
14: 21—18. 28: 11. 
14: 34— Gen. a- 16. 
15: 3— Is. 53: 8, 9. Ps. 22. 
15: 4— Ps. 16: la 
15:25— Ps. 110:1. 
15: 27— Ps. 8: 6. 
15: 32—18. 22: 13. 
15: 45— Gen. 2: 7. 
15: 54, 55—18. 25: 8. Hos. 13: 14. 

2 Corinthians. 
4: 13— Ps. 116: 10. 
6: 2— Is. 49: 8. 
6: 16— Lev. 26: 12. 
6: 17—18. 52: 11. 
6: 18-^er. 31: 1, 9. 
8: 15— Ex. 16, 18. 
9: 7— Ex. 35: 5. 
9: a-Ps. 112: 9. 
9: 10— Is. 55: 10. 
11: 3— Gen. 3: 4 

Galatians. 
2: 16-Ps. 143: 2. 
a- 6— Gen. 15: d 
a 8— Gen. 12: a 
a 10— Deut 27: 26. 
a 11— Hab. 2: 4 
a 12— Lev. 18: 5. 
a la-Deut 21: 2a 
a le-Gen. 17: 7. 
a 17— Ex. 12: 40 seq. 
4: 22— Gen. 21: 2, 9. 
4 27—18. 54: 1. 



4 30— Gen. 10: 12. 
-5: 14— Lev. 19: 18. 

Ephesians. 
2: 17— Is. 57: 19. 
4 8— Ps. 68: la 
4 26-Ps. 4 4 
4 30— Gen. 2: 23 sei}. 
6: 2— Ex. 20: 12. 
6: 9^^ob 34 la 

Philippians. 
2: lO-Is. 45: 2a 

Colossians. 
2: 11— Deut 30: 6. 
a 25-^ob 34: la 

2 Thessalonians. 
2: 4— Dan. 11: 36. 
2: 8—18. 11: 4 

1 Timothy. 

2: 13— Gen. 1: 27. 2: la 
2: 14— ^en. a 6. 
2: 18— Deut 25: 4 Lev. 19: la 
6: 7— Ps. 4a 17. 

2 Timothy. 

2: 19— Num. 16: 5. 
a8— Ex. 7:11,22. 

Hebrews. 
1: 5— Ps. 2: 7. 
1: 6— Ps. 97: 7. 
1: 7— Ps. 104: 4. 
1: 8— Ps. 45: 6 seq. 
1: 10 seq.— Is. 34: 4 51: 6. 
1: 13— Ps. 110: 1. 
2: 2— Deut 27: 26. 
2: 6 seq.- Ps. 8: 4 seq. 
2: 12— Ps. 22: 22. 
2: 13— Ps. 18; 21 
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2: 13—18. a- la 

3: a— Num. 12: 7. 

a 7— Ps. 95; 7. 

a- 17— Num. 14: 32-^. 

4:3— Ps. 95:11. 

4: 4— Gen. 2: 2, 

4: 7— Ps. 95: 7. 

5: 4_i Chron. 23: la 

5: 5— Ps. 2: 7. 

5: 6— Ps. 110: 4. 

a- 14— Gen. 22: 16. 

7: 1-^en. 14: 18. 

7: 17, 21— Ps. 110. 4. 

a- 5— Ex. 25: 40. 

a 8 seq.— Jer. 31: 31 seq. 

9: 13— Lev. 16: 14 

9: 20— Ex. 24: a 
10: 5 seq.— Ps. 40: 7 seq. 
10: 12, 13— Ps. 110: 1. 
10: 16 seq. — Jer. 31: 33 seq. 
10: 28— Deut. 17: 6, 
10: 30— Deut. 32: 35. 
10: 37 seq.— Hab. 2: 3 seq. 
11: 3— Gen. 1: 1. Ps. 33: 6. 
11: 4— Gen. 4: 4. 
11: 5— Gen. 5: 24. 
11: 7— Gen. 6: 14—22. 
11: 8— Gen. 12: 1, 4. 
11:13— Gen. 47:9. 
11: 17— Gen. 22: 1 seq. 
11: 18— Gen. 21: 12. 
11: 20— Gen. 27: 27 seq. 
11: 21— Gen. 48: 16. 47: 31. 
11: 22— Gen. 50: 24 
11: 23— Ex. 2: 2. 
11:28— Ex. 12: 11 seq. 
11: 29— Ex. 14 22. 
11: 30-Josh. 6: 20. 
11:31— Josh. 2: 1. 
11: 32-Judg. 6: 11 seq. 4: 14 
14: 1 seq. 11: 1 seq. 1 Sam. 
6: 13 seq. 1 Sam. a 19 seq. 
Judg. 14 5 sq. Dan. 6: 16 sq. 



11: 34— Dan. a 20 seq. 

11: 35—2 K. 4 20. 

12: 5 seq. — Prov. 3: 11 seq. 

12: 9— Num. 27: 16. 

12: 12 seq.— Is. 35: a 

12: 15— Deut. 29: 18. 

12: 16— Gen. 25: 31 seq. 

12: 18— Ex. 19: 12 seq. 

12: 20— Ex. 19: 13. 

12: 21— Deut 9: 19. 

12: 26— Hag. 2: 6. 

12: 29— ^Deut 4 24 

13: 5— Josb. 1: 5. 

ia6— Ps.lia6. 

la 11— Lev. 4 11 seq. 16:27 

la 14— Mic. 2: 10. 

James. 
1: 19— Prov. 17: 27. 
2: 1— Lev. 19: 15. 
2: 8— Lev. 19: J a 
2: 11— Ex. 20: 13 seq. 
2: 21 — Gen. 22: 9 seq. 
2: 23— Gen. 15: 6. 
2: 25— Josh. 2: 1. 
4: 6— Prov. 3: 34. 
5: II — Job 1:20 seq. 
5: 17 seq.— 1 K. 17: 1 seq. 

1 Peter. 
1: 16— Lev. 11: 44 
1: 24 seq. — Is. 40: 6 seq. 
2: 3— Ps. 34: a 
2:4— Ps. 118:22. 
2: 6— Is. 2a 16. 
2: 7— Ps. lia 22. 
2: 9^Ex. 19: 5 seq. 
2: 10— Hos. 2: 23. 
2: 17— Prov. 24: 21. 
2; 22—18. 53: 4 seq. 
a 16— Gen. la 12. 
a 10 seq. — Ps. 34: 12 seq. 
a 14 seq.— Is. a 12 seq. 
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a 20 — Gen. 6: 13 seq. 
4: 8— Prov. 10: 12. 
4:18— .ProT. 11:31. 
& 5— Prov. 3: 34. 
5: 7— Ps. 55: 22. 

2 Peter, 
2: 5 — Gen. 7; 23. 
2: 6— Gen. 19: 24 seq. 
2: 15 seq. — ^Num. 22. 
2: 22— Prov. 26: 11. 
3: 4 — Ezek. 12: 21 seq. 
a- 5, 6— Gen. 2: 6. 7: 21. 
a- 8— Ps. 90: 4. 
a 10— Ps. 102: 26 seq. 

1 John. 
1: 8— Prov. 20: 9. 

a 5— Is. 5a 4. 

a 12— Gen. 4: 8. 

Jude. 
y. 5 — Num. 14: 35 seq. 
V. 7— Gen. 19. 

V. 11 — Gen. 4: 5 seq. Num. 
16: I seq. 

Apocalypse. 
1: 6— Ex. 19: 6. 
1: 7— Zecb. 12: 10. 
1: 14, 15— Dan. 10: 5, 6. 7: 9. 

Ezek. I: 27. 8: 2. 
2:14— Num.25: 1,2. 31: la 
2:20—1 K. 16: 31. 2 K. 9: 7. 
2: 27— Ps. 2: 8, 9. 
a 7— Is. 22: 22. 
a 9— Is. 45: 14 
ai9u-Prov. a 11: 12. 
Chap. iv. V. — ^Ezek. i. ii. Is. vL 
4: 6— Ezek. 1: 22. Ex. 24: 10. 
5: 11— Dan. 7: 10. 
6:8— Ezek. 14: 21. [Joel2:31. 
6: 12— Is. 24: 18*— 2a 34:4. 



6: 14— Is. 34: 4. 
6: 15—18. 2: 19—21. 
6: 16— Hos. 10: 8. 
7: 3— Ezek. 9: 4. 
8: a— Lev. 16: 12, 13. 
9: 3 — Joel 1: 6 seq. 2: 4 seq* 
9: 14— comp. Dan. 10: 1^ 20. 
9: 20L-Pe. 115: 4. 135: 15. 
10: 2— Ezek. 2: 9, 10. 
10: 3— Is. 21: 8. 
10: 4— Dan. 8: 26. 12: 4-9. 
10:9-11— Ez. 2: 8. 3: a 
11: 4 seq.— Zech. 4: 2-14. 
11:5— 2 Kings 1:9l--J2. 
11: 6—1 Kin^ 17: 1. Ez.7ii9t 

20. 
11: 7— Dan. 7: 7, S. 
11:10— Esth. 9:19,22. 
11: 15 seq,— Dan. 2: 44 7: 27. 
12: 1 seq.-*Mic.4:9,ia 5:2,^ 
12: 5— Ps. 2: 9. 
12: 7— Dan. 10c 13, 21. 11: 1. 

12:1. 
12: 10— Job 1: 6 seq. 2: 4 seq. 

Zech. 3: 1. 
12; 14— Dan. 7: 25. 12: 7. 
13: 1 seq. — Dan. 7: 3 seq. 
13: 10— Gen. 9: 6. 
la 14 — ^Dan. a 1 seq. 
14: 8— Isa. 51: 9. Jer. 51: a 
14 10— Ps. 75: a Isa. 51: 221 

Jer. 25: 15. 
14 14-4)an. 7: la 
14; 15— Joel a la 
14: 19, 20— Isa. 63: 1 seq. 
15: 3— Ex. 15: I seq. 
15: 4— Jer. 10: 7. Isa. 66: 23. 
15: 8— Ex. 40: 34 seq. 1 King* 

8: 11. Isa. a- 4 
16: 2 seq. — ^Ex. 9: 8 seq. 
la 9— Dan. 5: 22 seq. 
la 12— Isa. II: 15, la [16, 
16: 19— Isa. 51: 22. Jer. 25: 15, 
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demanding either new names^ or new meanings of old word^ 
to designate them), or else from the nmnner in which thd 
kindred Hebrew verbs, etc. are employed in the Old Testa- 
ment In the latter case they help to exhibit the influence 
which the Old Testament has had upon the New throughout* 

No one who has an intimate, acquiuntance with both Tea* 
taments, in their original languages, can possiUy fail to r^ 
cogni^ the numberless transfers of the spirit and the modes 
of expression from the Old to the New. It is a thing to be 
fek, and not to be adequately described. It occurs so often, 
everywhere, and in respect to everything, that one would not 
know where to begin, or where to end, snch a desoriptioii* 
No one must imagine, that the list of quotations or cases of 
allusion above conveys to him any reidly adequate view of 
the subject. The truth is, that it is no more than the mere 
beginning of such a view. But it presents to every reader, 
whether learned or unlearned, what is palpable and undenift* 
ble, mid what must serve to convince a candid mind, that the 
N. Test writers everywhere lean upon, or stand closely con* 
nected with, the writers of the Old Testament 

It may be proper to remark, in order to prevent any mis-r 
onder^tanding on the part of the reader, that oftentimes he 
will find only scHne particular part of a verse in the New Tes- 
tament whidi is referred to— some expression in that verse— 
the object of con^arison between the New Testament and 
the Old : and so in respect to verses in the Old Testament 
which I have taken as being related to expressions in the 
New. If he does not ai once see the point of comparisonir 
(which may sometimes happen), let him not forthwith con- 
clude that there is none. Some mistakes I may have made^ 
in recording so many quotations ; for in a work so laborious 
as such a comparison, and trying to the patience, who might 
not make mistakes ? It may be, that in some cases where I 
have supposed a reference to the Old Testament, it might not 
have been so in the mind of the writer. There is room, in 
a few cases, for difference of opinion with regard to such a 
matter. But, on the whole, I hope and trust the list will be 
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oorresponds doeelj to the leading featnres of similar events 
related in the Old Testament. For an example of the last, 
we may appeal to Matt. 2: 15 where the statement is^ that 
Jesas was carried away to Egypt, for the sake of avoiding 
the massacre at Bethlehem, in order that the Scripture might 
be fulfilled which saith : " Out g£ Egypt have I called my 
Son.** Now if we turn to Hosea 11: 1 (the passage h^re 
dted), we find it to run thus : " When Israel was a chUd, 
then I loved him, and called my son out of Egypt." Now 
here is a mere historical declaration respecting a past event, ^ 
and nothing at all of prediction in the proper sense. Tlie 
nX'^QixxTig, in this case, consists in the striking points of resem- 
Idimce between the exile in Egypt and the deliverance fh>fii 
it, as it respects both of the parties in view. And so, of 
many other texts referred to in the New Testament 

It is deeply to be regretted, that more narrow and confined 
views of this subject, (by which every fvXflrjiwnt^ nX'^QOoatg, 
was made to correspond with some real and direct prediction), 
should have given occasion to boundless cdlegorimng, and to 
the making out of a double sense for the words of the ancient 
Scriptures, and to helping out the Construction of supposed 
j^redictions, contained in simple historical narration, by in- 
venting a vnivoia or occtdt sense for the words of the narradon. 
More enlarged views of the habitude of the Jews, ip regard 
to the use which they made of the Old Testament, specially 
in respect to what they called tt, fulfilment of it, might have 
prevented all this. But now it will be a long time, (so deep 
has the infection taken root), before the malady can be cured* 
But cm this I cannot dwelL 

(2) In every part of the New Testament, facts related in 
the Old Testament history are appealed to ; not common and 
dvil occurrences only, but mu*aculous ones. Such are the 
fiood, the destruction of Sodom, the passage of the Bed Sea, 
the manna of the desert, the feats of Samson, the miracles 
of Elijah and Elisha and others, the swallowing up of Jonah 
by the whale, the deliverance of Shadrach and Meshach and 
Abednego from the fiery furnace, the safety of Daniel in the 
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Bobs' den, and other things oi the like extraordimuy natufe. 
In a word, the whole of the CAd Testament history, with aU 
its extraordinary narrations, and all the osiraenlous e^enla 
which many of them imply, are ererywhere appealed to, and 
are regarded by the Saviour and his i^)ostles as absolute ye^ 
ities. 

(8) Principles and precepts inculcated by the gospel are 
everywhere established, or enforced, or illustrated, by an ap- 
peal to the Old Testament. There is a great variety here 
in the method of i^peal, according to the object which tl^ 
writer has in view. Sometimes it is made simply on the 
ground of the authority which is conceded to the Old Testa- 
ment. Sometimes merely to eompcare ancient with recent 
Uiings, and repel any accusation of novelty. Sometimes 
merely to ecist Ught on anything which may seem to be ob- 
scure. But in whatever way the appeal is made, there is still 
at the basis of it the idea of a standard authority — a tribunal 
before which causes are to be judged — ^in the Scriptures oi 
the Old Testiunent " All Scripture is inspired of Grod,*' is 
not a sentiment of Paul only, but it rules and reigns in every 
part and parcel of the New Testament. 

(4) In regard to the epistle to the Hebrews, notwithstand- 
ing the writer has undertaken to show the superiority of the 
f Gospel over the Law, the divine origin of the Old Testament 
Scriptures and institutions is as fully acknowledged as in 
other parts of the New Testament, and the writer builds as 
much upon it. He has laboured everjrwhere to show, that 
the Jewish law asd ritual were ordained, on the part of 
heaven, as introdtictory to the Christian dispensation. The 
significance and importance of the ritual is confined mainly to 
this. " The law was a shadow of good things to comer So 
that, whether the author was Paul, or some other person, it is 
certain that here may be found the same opinion which Paul 
expressed, when he said : " The Law is our school-master, to 
bring us to Christ" Why should it be any more inconsis- 
tent for the Grodhead to make arrangements for the introduc- 
tion of the gospel, by a aeries of preparatory measures, than 
29* 
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it is to bring aboat many other things^ and even eztraordtiuir 
tj oneS) in the like way? Oar present life iisdf is bat a 
preparatory arrangement for another. 

(5) There ia something in the closing scene of Jesus' li&^ 
which is adapted 8bx>ngl7 to impress our minds with the idea* 
that he gave the fullest credence and sanction to the Old 
Testament Seriptures. AU the prominent dreumstanees of 
his sufferings and death are so arranged, that every one of 
them is the fulfilment of some portions of the ancient Scriptures. 
When he was disrobed, and the soldiers disputed about the 
possession of his garments, they cast lots to determine to 
whom the seamless coat should belong ; and all this in fulfil- 
ment, as the evangelist declares (John 19: 24), of the Scrip- 
ture in Ps. 22: 18. When his agony on the cross created an 
intense thirst, he disclosed this to the bystanders in order that 
the Scripture might be fulfilled (Ps. 69: 21) which saith: 
<< They gave me gall for my meat, and in my thirst they 
gave me vinegar to drink ;'' John 19: 28 seq. The vinegar 
that was given him was mingled with gall. Matt. 27: 34 The 
demeanor of the populace and the priests, wagging their heads 
and saying : << He trusted in Qod ; let him deliver him now, 
if he will have him," is all specifically described in Ps. 22: 
7, 8. When agony beyond endurance forced from the expk- 
ing Saviour the Mtter cry : " ]yfy God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me P' the words were chosen from the twenty-se- 
cond Psalm (v. 1), which contains a prophecy respecting his 
sofierings and death so strikingly descriptive and historicaL His 
last dying breath came fcnth with the voice of prayer: ^Father, 
mto thy hands I commend my spirit ;" words taken from Ps. 
31: 5. The soldiers, who brake the limbs of the maJcfactars 
that were crucified with Jesus, refrained from breaking his, 
seeing that he was already dead ; and all this (John 19: 36) 
in accordance with the symbolic and prophetic passover-lamb^ 
not a bone of which was to be broken, Ex. 12: 46. One of 
the soldiers pierced his side with a spear (John 19: 34 seq.), 
and this was in fulfilment of a passage of Scripture in Zech- 
ariah (12: 10), which says : ^' They shall look on him whom 
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t2M7 haswe pia^^eed." And ean tlie Eytiigeliflts and the Sar 
^ar thus i^ppeal to the Seripture in eonfirmation and illua* 
(ration of all these circumstances, and jet the Scri{N»re con^ 
lain no predictiona respecting Christy and no declarations <m 
which we can relj ? Can the Saviour himself, in his higheat 
agon J, and with his expiring breath, have expressed his feelr 
ings bj quoting the language of a book unwcnrthy <^ our cre- 
dence and our confidence ? — ^But I desist lest I should be 
thought to appeal more to feeling than to argument Certain 
it is, that no book could be thus honoured hy Jesus, in whif^ 
he had not the highest and most entire confidence. 

§19. Sesult. 

And now, what shall we say to these things ? The New 
Tei^ament not only appeals to the Old in the way of illustra- 
tioB, and for the sake <^ comparison, but everywhere appeals 
to it as the word of God, as the testimony of his Holy Spirit, 
as the oracles of his prophets, as Ihe rule of life, as the foun- 
dation of the spiritual building which Christ came to erect 
Its predictions, its precepts, its narrations, are interwov^a wkh 
every part of what apostles and evangelists have written. It 
is incoi^Kurated with the very material of religious thought, in 
the minds oi aU the N. Test writers. Even when they do not 
qu(^ and do not seem, as the hasty reader might su{^)osey 
at all to allude to the Old Testament, its ideas and its idioms 
are ino^rporated with all their productions. In the Apoca- 
lypse, John has not made one formal quotation of Scripture ; 
yet no book of the New Testament, as has ah^eady been re- 
marked, so abounds in and overflows with the spirit of the Old 
« Testament, as this book. The writer had, if I may be al- 
lowed the expression, steeped himself in the ancient Scrq»- 
tnres, until he was thoroughly imbued with them. I know 
not how I can better express my views of the style of his pro- 
duction, than in this way. And so it is, indeed, with all the 
evangelists, with Paul, with Peter, and with James. It is 
impossible to conceal this, <»: withdraw it &om sight Itisin 
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'ftan. to dei^ U liiefi»«e any caiMltd leader. Tke most sopliBi* 
iieated reaMmkig caiuiot even Hiake oot an ing^akras ease to 
tlie contrary. 

What shall we say then ? Whi^oan we say less iban what 
the Sayioor himself said tathe Jews ? <^ Had ye believed Me- 
ses, ye would have believed me ; for he wrote of me. But if 
^ believe net hU wbitings, how shall ye heUeoe my words f* 
John 5: 46/ 47. It is in vain to make ^e ^oti to avoid this* 
The expedient to which Mr. Norton resorts, in siR>8titttting 
9p(Jcs for wrote, and vwrds for writmgs, (see above, p. 10), is 
one which shows the desperate nature of the cause whieh he 
is labouring to defend. On this ground, no declaration of 
Scripture anywhere, in any passage, on any subject, is exempt 
from arbitrary alteration, at the will and pleasure <^ ev«?y 
veader. Of course, the SeriptiHre is not the role 4oi our faith, 
but our faith is the rule of Scripture. . Much more ingenuous 
are those who come out at once and say : << The light wilinft 
.ns is more perfect than the light without us, and mu<^ easier 
^Ken and apprehended ; we know <^ no other supreme rule 
.but this. Scripture itself must be tried hj this test; and we 
.aecord to it our respect and regard only so far as we deem that 
its decisions agree with our own." They say this openly ; 
while Mr. Norton only aot» it, but will not venture to say it 

Why may we not ask, then, in the words of Jesus : ^I£j% 
believe not Moses' writings, how shall ye believe tha words 
-iii him concerning whom Moses wrote ?" He has dedded 
that this cannot be. The authority of this deekion rests not 
on my reasonings, but on his own words. He has said of the 
Old Testament Scriptures, that the sum oi the whole is, that 
we should '< love God with all the heart, and our neigh- 
bcwr as ourselves,'' Matt. 22: 37 seq. " On these two com- 
mandments," moreover, for sudi are his words, << hang all the 
Law and the Prophets ;" Matt. 22: 40. That is, this is the 
very sum and substance of the Old Testament And mre 
these commands, then, to be regarded as nullities ? Are theee 
in thdr nature repealable ? Can they be set aside ? If not, 
then Jesus has sanctioned the books which contain them. If 
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joa deaj tlus, then 7011 charge him with prevarioiti<Mi» mr 
wiUi igBonuice. I cannot beUeye him to be impeadiaUe oa 
either ground. 

Did Jesas suspect or call in question the moral efficacy or 
influence of these writings ? Let us listen to him, in the para* 
Ue of Lasarus. The rich man in hell requests father Abra- 
ham that he would send Lazarus to his five brethren jet lir- 
ing, to warn them, so that thej might not come into that place 
of torment Abraham's replj is : << They hare Moses and 
the prophets ; let them hear diem." The rich man s^ urges 
his request : ^Nay," says he, '^but if one went unto them 
from the dead, Uiey would repent" And what does the fa&er 
of the faithful, amid the gl<»ies of the upper woM, where no 
darkness is, answer ? He says : << If they hear not Moses and 
the prophets, neither will they be persuaded, thou^ one rose 
from the dead ;" Luke 16: 23 seq. The Old Test Scriptmres, 
in the estimation of Jesus, (for surdy he does not put wcnrds 
into Abraham's mouth which he would not adopt as his own), 
were more effident in the moral instruction and convictioa 
and conversion of men, than the rising of one from the dead 
would be, who should lay before them all the joys of the bles- 
sed and the torments of the damned. 

Shall this book, then, be spumed away, and treated as ft 
collection of fables, of barbarous maxims, and of trifling ritual 
ordinances ? This is the question. It is this very question 
which lies between the declarations of the Saviour and Ins 
apostles on the one hand, and the skeptidsm of so called Ra- 
tionalists on the other. Whom shall we believe ? There is 
no compromise in this case. He that is not for Christ is as- 
suredly against him. He who rejects his authority on this 
point, virtually rejects it cm all others. Christ was either in 
the right or in the wrong, as to the estimate which he put up- 
on the Old Testament It is impossible to doubt what that 
estimate was, after the evidence which has come before us. 
If he was in the right, then is the Old Testament a book of 
divine authority — the ancient revelation of God. If he was 
in the wrong, then we can put no confidence in his teaching. 
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He mi^be in the wrong, widi respect to ^verj command 
aad <^imkm wM(^ he gave ; and of consequence the whole 
system of Christianity is nothing more than an airy figured 
moYiBg in the mirage^ (m* one wfatoh floats along upon the 
s^endid mists which surround it 



§ 20. Concltision* 

The history of the Canon, from its inceptive state down to 
ks completion, has been traced. We have seen, that when 
testimony and historical circumstances are fully taken into 
Tiew, there is no good reason to doubt, that the scriptural ca- 
aen was completed during the reign of Artaxerxes, i. e. dur* 
h^ the time of Afedac^, the last of the prophets. Somewhat 
tuate than ^0 years old, then, were all the books of the 
Jewish Scrif^res, in the time of Christ and of his aposUes. 
The division of those books, with appropriate names for each 
portion, we can trace to nearly 200 years B. C, if not stiH 
ygher. That division must have been definite and well known. 
No new books could be added, after it was completed, with- 
eut the knowledge and concurrence of at least the priesthood 
among the Jews. That state of parties — Pharisee and Sad* 
dueee — ^who differed on the very point of exclusive Scripture 
authority, rendered it impossible for either party to augment 
«r diminish the bo<^s of JBcripture. The state of party can 
be traced back to a time beyond the period of the lliifeux^bees, 
and probably the origin of it should be dated at a period not 
long after the closing of the Canon. We are of necessity 
oompelled to admit, that the sacred books among the Jews 
have been unchangeable since that period. Sirachides, PhUo, 
Josephus, the New Test writers, know of no other scriptural 
books than those which we now have. The appeal to suc^ 
bo<^s, in all their writings, is limited to these ; for when Jo- 
B^hus comes to later history than what they contain, he tells 
US expressly, that the other books to which he appeals are 
entirely of a different diaracter and credit from those which be- 
long to the Old Test Sccq>tQr»k 
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Besides, Josephos lias told as how many books there were 
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I haye now done this part of my work, and must commit 
the whole to the judgment of the reader. I ask neither more 
iu)r less of hkn, than to scan ibe whole process of proof with a 
•emtinising eje ; to weigh well the historical evidence, which 
we must receive, or else reject all ancient testimony ; and 
Ih^ti to decide with candour, and without prejudice or partial- 
^. I have a ngjbt to ask for so much, in respect to such a 
eaose. It is no l^ht matter what judgment we form cm a 
ml^ed of such high and holy import as this. It is a case in 
which direct demand is made npcm us for submission and de* 
ference to Christ and his apostles ; and we cannot thrust it 
aside. The ample and ultimate question is : Are we to cd^ 
mU ^teir authority and example^ or to gaimay the 9He, and 
ehunanitmtatianoftheoiherf 

§ 21. Remarks in regard to the conscientiotu scruples of those 
who ^ve doubts and difficulties as to the authenticity of 
some Old Testament Books. 

It is one thing to reject the Old Testament en masse, with- 
out paying any deference to the declarations and opinions of 
(%rist and the apostles ; it is another and very different one 
merely to doubt whether some two or three books of our pre- 
sent Old Testament belong properly to the Canon, or did be- 
long to it in the time of our Saviour. The first dass reject 
it on account of the many and (as they allege) incredible mi- 
Kades which it relates ; on account of the imperfection and 
contradictions and inecmgruittes to be found in its history ; 
because of the burdensome and trivial rites and ceremonies 
which it enjoins ; because of the very imperfect morality in 
respect to eome important matters which it inculcates ; and 
because of the violations of the law of love which it com- 
mands, and of the a:iielty and spirit of revenge which it 
Inreathes forth. Th^ find no other evidence of prediction^ 
even in the leading prophets, than the shrewd conjectures <^ 
sagadous men about the future, or the patriotic hopes and ex- 
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pectalions which are breathed forth in the langaage of impas- 
^oned poetry. The Old Testament is, with them, merely aa- 
undistinguishing Collectcmeum of the remains of Jewish, lit^ 
ratnre down to the time c^ Antiochns Epiphanes,^ styled sa**- 
cred or holy because the subject of holy thmgs so often eome» 
i&to view, and because the pra^^mcUism* of the writers so o^ 
ten introduces the providence and decrees of the Godhead, ini 
m^er to account for this and that event* And as to OhrisI 
and hifl aposdes, they allege that everything was done in thd" 
way (^ QceommodoHon to Jewish views and feelings. Tfaeso- 
teachers did not mean to excite the jealousy or hatred of the- 
Jewsy by contradicting or opposing any of their capricious no* 
tkns or superstitious conceits. Hence they c^n acted 9XA 
i^ke ytata cvfuata^etrnPy ot in the way of accommodatiott 
or condescension to their countrymen. And the notions of 
Uie latter about the Scriptures were of the extreme kind, so* 
that the former felt obliged to spare the mention of those 
^ngs respecting these books, which would wound the feel* 
ings of the Jews. 

To this class principally the preceding pages have beeiii 
devoted. I cannot quit my subject, however, without saying 
a few things to the second class, i. e. to those who only doubi 
of some two or Uiree books of the Old Testament, but believe* 
ia die canonical authority of the rest, and rely upon the ordi* 
nary considerations that are alleged in favour of it. 

It seems hardly necessary to say, that this latter class may 
consist not <mly <^ sincere and esunest inquirers, but, as i 
would hope and trust, of sincere Christians. Enlightened 
ones they may also be, in respect to most other subjects of a 
religious nature ; but in regard 4x> this, I must think that th^ 
have taken but partial views of the matter. 

If the Old Testament stands justly chargeable with aH the 
things wMch are oligected to it, by the first class above named, 

* I use this word in the usual G^ermau critical sense. PragmatisBi^ 
in a historian, would be any undertaking to account for certain £actft. 
His simple business as a historian is to relate facts j and so pragmatism 
and pragmatic, thus employed, become very significant. 
30 
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then indeed we n^ht safely ooDclnde -thai it is not » dmoff 
book. Jf Christ and the apostles looked on the Hebrew 
Seriptores in that light in which some recent critics place 
them, how could thej possibly refrain from advertising the 
Jews of the great error and saperstition which they fostered? 
As puUie teachers, bound to be faithful and thorough, how 
ocmld they acquiesce in such views of a book that contains, if 
we nay trust Mr. Norton and others, many things unworthy 
of God, and subversive of his justice, his equity, and his com- 
passion, not to speak of incongruities, and trifling rites and 
aeremonies. Above all, how could Jesus, and Paul, and Pe* 
ter, and John, leave the Christian church to feel under obliga- 
tion to hold such a book as the Old Testament sacred, even 
after they had renounced all allegianoe to the rites and forma 
of the Mosaic Law ? Certain it is, that Christ and bis apos* 
ties eombatted and refuted many of the Jewish notions, both 
of a doctrinal and a practical nature. How came they to 
spare this substantial and fundamental error, (if it bean 
error), not only without a word of correction and admonition, 
but even to do as the Jews did in reapect to their Scriptures, 
i. e. to appeal to them as divine and authoritative, and thua 
to encourage and persuade all their disdi^ to follow their 
example? 

For myself I see no satisfactory way in which these ques* 
tions can be answered* I must put them to the minds and 
aonsciences of all who profess to reverence Christianity as a 
religion from God, and I must leave them to make out an 
answer as best they may. 

But to the scruples of some minds about this or that par- 
ticular book— to doubts wheth^ this or that was a part of the 
Canon sanctioned by Christ and the apostles— while, at the 
same time there is a ready deference to their authority in all 
CBsea where persons in this state can see it to be cleariy 
shown, it would be unreasonable and disrespectful not to pay 
aome ready and cheerful attention. Luther rejected the epis- 
tle of James and the Apocalypse from his canon, as we have 
seen above ; but Luther had no doubt of the divine authority 
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of the New Testament as a whole, with thb escc^tion. He 
also admitted the Old Testament to the same rank. Now 
iome other Christian, in the like spirit, may admit the Law 
and the Prophets and the Psalms ; hut he might poesihly re* 
ject Esther, Ecclesiastes, and Cantides ; or at least he might 
deem it doubtful whether these books ought to be ranked 
with those. Of such an one I could easily say that I regard- 
ed him as a Christian, if his demeanor and his prinoiplee in 
other respects were such as become this character* If he 
had no dark spirit of skepticism as to the books of Scriptare 
in general, or as to revelation in general, but accorded to it a 
sincere and hearty belief, then I could easily suppose, that 
his head was rather in fault than bis heart, (if indeed he be 
in fault), and I should feel it my duty rather to labour to en* 
lighten his mind, than to reprove the state of his feelings. 

With such I suppose myself, at present, to be ooneemed ; 
and to them I must take the liberty to address a few conside- 
rations* 

That there are peculiar difficulties in respect to the books 
just named, I confess myself often to have felt, as well as 
they. It is difficult to account for it, how the book oi Esther 
oould be written even by a pious Jew who was uninspired, 
and yet this book relate events of a most surprising nature — 
deliverances of the most extraordinary kind — without one re- 
cognition of the hand of Providence here, or even once men- 
tioning the name of God. This is almost the only book in the 
C^d Testament, which has comj^etely escaped the charge by 
the Neologists o^ pragmatism on the part of the writer. And 
besides this, some of the circumstances related in it are cer- 
tainly peculiar. I have already mentioned them, (p. 171 seq.) 
but I must beg leave again to bring some of them into view, 
in the present connection. That 75,000 Persians should havo 
been killed by the Jews in one day, apparently without any 
loss of life on their part, (Estii. 9: 16) ; that Haman should 
by proclamation diffused all over the kingdom, give them 
nearly a year's notice of the attack to be made upon them, 
(Esih. 3: 7 seq.) ; appears, I acknowledge, to present some 
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bifitoncal paradooces <^ no m»j and readj solutioB. And m 
¥iew of 'such mattera, it would be natural for the doubters to 
whom I now refer, to put back the questioa upon me : How 
do you satisfy your own mind, that these thii^ do not eor 
title us to reject the book as not canonical ? 

I feel bound to meet this question, and am ready to do il^ 
ao far as I may be able. 

Let me say then, first of all, thai I do not regard the ques- 
tion respecting the canonical authority <^ this book, in the 
same light, in all respects, as I should the questioa whether 
the Pentateuch, the Psalms, or Isaiah, is canonical. The 
book of Esther teaches us no doctrine, in a direct way ; it 
gives us expressly no moral precepts. If it were struck o«t 
^ the Canon to-day, not a single doctrine or ethical principle 
would be changed, or be found lacking. It is in vain to sajs, 
that all the books of Scripture are alike, or are alike profita- 
ble to us, although they may all be inspired. The exegesis 
that can draw from 1 Chron. i — ix. — ^which is a register of 
names in a series of genealogies ; or from Ezra ii. and Keh. 
TiL (lists of those who returned from the captiTity) ; as moeb 
Instruction and edification as from the ten commandments, or 
from the history of the creation, or from many of the Psalms, 
<» the Proverbs, or the prophecies, may be consistent wi^ 
piety, and sometimes may even spring from excessive notioas 
about the inspiration of the Bible and of the peculiarly holj 
nature of all its books. But intellect and reason never caa 
find any satisfaction in such interpretation of the Scriptures ; 
if indeed it may be called interpretation, and not caricature. 
The Bible is a book that, we may take it for granted, was 
made to satisfy the intellect and enlightened reason, as well as 
devotional feeling. It is only when we misconceive of the 
design and object of any particular part of it, that it fails to 
aaiisfy the intellectual and rational demands of our nature. 

I set it down as certain, that inasmuch as the Jewkh dis- 
pensation itsdf was one of types and shadows — a {^eparatton 
£br good things to come — ^a schoolmaster to lead us unto 
Christ— and inasmuch as all that was in its nature eremonial> 
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rkaal, temporary, appropriate only to tbe Jews as one and 
a peculiar nation, was to be superseded and abolished when 
Christ should come, so there might be parts, even many parts, 
of the Old Testament, which would cease to have any more 
immediate importance and value, whenever a Christian reve- 
lation, by which the will of God is perfectly made known^ 
should supervene. It has supervened ; and that which once 
was perfectly adapted to the exigencies of the Jewish nation, 
and (although ^ a ministration of condemnation") was still glo- 
rious (2 Cor. 3: 9), " has now no glory by reavson of the glory 
that excdleth" (v. 10), i. e. by reason of the Gospel. 

But be it so, that this glory is now comparatively like that 
of the stars after the sun has made his appearance ; yet in 
the twilight of Judaism the stars did shine, and the same stars 
still radiate light, although we may not easily discern it when 
we undertake to look for it by sun-ligkt. There is not even 
a genealogy in the Old Testament, which did not once pos- 
sess importance. It settled all questions of inheritances ; it 
marked the bounds of property ; it designated the right to 
this or that privilege. There is not a narration in the Old 
Testament, which had not once its use. Examine the story 
of Er and Onan and of Judah's connection with his daughter- 
in-law, Tamar ; which surely is among the narrations that at 
ferst sight we should be incliqed to spare, and even be prone 
to wonder, perhaps, how it came there. Yet in Matt 1: 3, 
we find the fruit of that unlawful connection, Pharez and 
Zara, in the genealogical register of the evangelist. It is one 
link in counting the genealogy of Joseph from Abraham down- 
wards. So it is, also, as to the story of the Levite and his 
concubine in Judg. xix. The minute account given of the 
journey of this couple seems, at first, to be somewhat strange, 
and perhaps even revolting to our feelings, considering how 
we are taught by the gospel to regard concubinage. But 
still, the horrid murder committed upon the poor woman by 
forcing her to gratify the lusts of a multitude of men succes- 
sively, was the direct cause of a civil war, in which the Ben- 
jandtes, who had committed the crime in question^ became 
30* 
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Vuoarly ^xibct. And so I mi^ 90 oa witk aU tke nwnni- 
lioBs of particular oceurreoees — the family histories— -eontaki* 
ed in the Old TestaiBent A deep interest thej ooee had to . 
SBMuaij. Admonition, too, maj be dmwn from most of ^m* 
It is with most or all of them, as Paul sajs it is with the an* 
Cftent history of the Isradites in ihe desert : ^* These things 
were our ensamples, and they were written for our admoid- 
iion, on wi^m the ends of the worid have come ;" 1 Cer. 
10:11. 

Who now wiU venture to say, that the histories of the OU 
Testament are not of a differeat tenor from any other that 
were ever written by any of the heathen nations ? First of 
^, they are throughout of a rddgiout cast The He^t^ws, 
whoever administers the government, are idways under % ik^ 
^eraey. Providence guides, admonishes, rewards, and pufr- 
lehes. God is the all and in alL Then secondly, the He- 
brew historians have no favourite heroes, about whom ro- 
siaace throws its gorgeous vestments. The faults and foUiea 
ai Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses even, Saul, David, 8<^ 
mon, Asa, Joash, Hezeki^ Josiah — ^and all whose history Is 
fiunutely written, are not concealed. Here are no mydac 
and romantic personages — ^not any one even like ike Gyros 
of Xenophon. David and Solomon, at the very zenith 
of all tha^ -was splendid smd commanding in royalty, in tri- 
iimplM, in wisdom, in riches, in honours, are placed, «t times, 
IB attitudes Hmt cover them with darkness and subject them 
to degradation. And is there nothing in all this practice ac- 
knowledgment of God's providence and retributive justice 
exhibited by the history of ihe Hebrews, nothing in the ex- 
posure of the crimes and vices of the most renowned kings 
and ethical phik)sophers, which is adapted to our instruelion? 
Well may we say with Paul : ** They serve fw our admooi- 
*ion.'' 

When I read the Old Testament, then, and there m^eet with 

genealc^es which have no o(»icem with the Gentiles^ and 

family bfstories that must have been particularly interesting 

^ only to family relatives ; when I peruse all the detail of the 
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LerUieal rites and cer^nonies, and all the arcbiteclaral detalb 
of the tabei«Acle a«d tiie temple ; or when I read predictuma 
respeet^ Edom, and Moab, and the AmmoQites, and tlie 
Philisypea ; if I am tempted to ask, for what purpose were 
these thiDga reoorded in a book of public and p^nsanent ifi- 
Btruotion, I then ask myself how the Bible would have api- 
peared to us, in regard to the matter of credibility, in case all 
«iich thin^ had been (Hnitted ? The only answer I can make 
Is, that it would have assumed a mythic appearance — ^like a 
•elec^n and dressing up of persons and things in the way of 
jomanee. If all aetora are paragons of piety or of widLednest; 
if all historical circumstances pertain only to ehoiee events of a 
drilling nature ; if all prediction be only Messianic or eulo- 
^ ^stic of the churdL; then would such a book wear the air t£ 
Jbaving been. written 1^ des^BAng men, who nieant to invest 
all personages and events wilii a costume splendid and at- 
tractive. As it is now, all looks like veiitaUe reality. ji9i»- 
man nature is, and continues to be, kutnan. In some cases 
great virtues are conspicuous, not unmingled with faults ; in 
oUiers great vices, with occasional touches of alleviation by 
reason of social or patriotic qualities. In a word, the law- 
giver commands ; the historian relates cireumstuices interest- 
ing to himself, or to the Umes in which he lived, or useful to 
all, aecordii^ to the nature of the case ; the prc^het predicts 
things near, first and principally, th^i Uiings far distant, suieh 
as pertaii^ to the Messianic times ; the genealogist gives in 
his register ; the Fssdrntst pours out the language of devotion 
in the sweetest and most engaging manner ; the lover of ethi- 
eal proverbs records his discriminating thou^ts ; — <md aU iku 
makes up a Hebrew Bible. There is smnethmg.in it to 
interest all, to aUmre all, to do good to ^ ; at least this was ao 
at the time when it was written. How can I doubt that all 
this is a reality ? No farce is acted here. There is not a 
£etitioi]» personage upon the stage. All is reality ; and such 
reality as early ages and the state of society would seem to 
have afforded. I become impressed more and more with the 
idea, that hepe is no imposture. If it were a descrii^n mer^y 
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dT the fortunate or blessed islands, of an Elysium, of the gar- 
d€a of the Hesperides, of some El Dorado ever hop;^ and 
wished for but never actually found — dien my suspicions 
would be instinctively awakened. But now, as it actually m 
— how exceedingly different is the Old Testament from eve- 
rything of this kind I 

If I i^w then, as I readily do, that many parts of the CM. 
Testament have now but a very smaR and subor^nate inter- 
est to me, in a doctrinal or ethical respect, yet am I far from 
saying, that those facts are of no value, much less that they 
have never been valuable. I have pointed out their value. 
They aid in the authentication of the book. They lead me 
to the persuasion, that what it describes is a reality and not 
romance. They show how God's chosen people lived, and 
thought, and acted, in public and in private life. They pre- 
sent human nature as it has been and is, and not simply draw 
a picture of what it would be in a state of perfection. Why 
ittay I not conclude, with the apostle Paul, that even now 
** all Scripture is profitable" ? 

But the Jewish dispensation has passed away, and all that 
was ritual, and ceremonial, and merely external, and tempo- 
rary, and peculiar to one nation only, has gone with it All 
Old Test Scripture which is exclusively occupied with things 
of this nature, has ceased to have any other interest for us, 
than that which I have stated above. In this Hght we may 
and ought to regard it Its day has gone by. But it has had 
its day, and its usefulness, and its interest. Be it that I must 
now look upon it as I do upon the burning of incense, and 
the sacrifice of goats and bullocks, and the washings and puri- 
fications of ol^ yet even all these bad their use and signifi- 
cancy. Kay, are they not still symbolic^ even to us, of the great 
atoning sacrifice, and of that purification of our minds whidi 
is required by the gospel ? 

In such a U^t would I place those parts of the C^ Testa- 
ment toward which the scorn of some, the severe satire of 
others, and the wonder and perplexity of many, are directed. 
£kiou^ that they once had their usefuhiess and their interest 
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in the then existing church ; enough thai they are itiU fmr 
from being altogether useless to us« I honour them as coop 
fiected with a dispensation that was a type and shadow of the 
present And while their light is now hardly seen, by reason 
of the sun which pours its flood of glory upon us» I CEdl to 
mind, that when the ancient twilight was, they shone and 
twinkled in the sky, and gave sufficient light to guide the 
traveller on his way^ 

But let us return to the book of Esther. We have difficulr 
Ues here ; but are they invincil^ ? 

The fact that the feast of Purim has come down to uSy 
from time almost immemorial, (clearly it was an ancient cus- 
tom in the days of Philo and Josephus), proves as certainly 
that the main events related in the book oi Esther happened^ 
as the declaration of Independence and the celebration of the 
fi>urth of July prove that we separated from Grreat Britaui» 
and became an independent nation. And if such eventSy Ui 
the main? as the book of Esther relates, did actually happeg, 
they were of the deepest interest to the Jewish nation. The 
book of Esther was an essential document to explain the feast 
of Purim. H^ice the Jews have always had it read, when 
that £gast is kept In this light, no one can well regard it as 
miimportant 

As to most of the circumstances respecting Ahasoerus's exr 
travagancies and follies, there will be nothing improbable im 
the st(»7, to any one who will read the history of Mohammed 
Aga Khan, not long since on a throne in the same country. 

As to tiie fact, that Haman gave the Jews eleven moviiki 
warning of his assault, I have idready oUscussed the subject in 
part, p. 172 seq. above. The thing looks improbable, at first 
Yet when we read Esther ill, we see tiiat Haman, like others 
ef his time, was the slave of superstition, as well as cruelty. 
He must needs cast lotSy in so great an affair, in 'order to hit 
upon the lucky day. In this way, an appeal to his gods must 
of course be made. ^< He who disposes of tiie lot" ordered 
it, that it should (aHl as late in the year as it could well be. 
Thus the Jews had time to prepare f<Nr the assault, or to re- 
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move from the country, at their optkm. Hamaa, althoagh 
doufodess dissatisfied with tlie falling out of the lot, ooold not 
ventare to chimge a matter thus solemolj determiiied bj aa 
i^peal to his gods. 

The Bamber slaiii by the Jews remmns — ^75,000. Ex- 
traordinary it doubtless is, and it must still appear t« be aow 
But it is not impossible. Improbable, I would ccmeede, it 
might appear to be, at first view ; but, as I have stated be- 
fmre, if one calls to mind, that the Persian court was under 
the control of Mordecai and Esther; that the Jews were 
widely diffused at that time over the Persian empire ; that the 
Persian magistracy aided th^n ; and that a bitter hatred ei^ 
isted between the Jews and many of their neighbours, the 
improbability of the thing is gready diminished. And with 
respect to the allegation that no Jews were killed or wounded 
in tlus terrible rencontre, it is true that no mention is made 
of any harm on the part of the Jews. But I do not deem 
this circumstance at all conclusive to prove that none was 
done. Luke, so circumstantial in his narrative of Christ's in* 
fancy, says not a w<»rd of the massacre at Bethlehem i mnr 
does Josephus record it. The author of the book of Esther 
is wholly intent upon the vict(»:y and the deliverance of the 
Jews. The result of the encounter he relates, viz. the greai 
loss and humiliation of Persian enemies* But how much it 
cost to achieve this victory, he does not relate. Had he been 
simply a historian professing to give a full account of mat- 
ters, he would have told this part of the story. But as he is 
only showing why the feast of Purim is kept as a day of joy 
and gladness, it was hardly to his purpose to tell the story of 
Jews who might have been wounded or destroyed on this 
occasion. It is the main result only which he throws into 
pn»ninent notice. And here he leaves the matter. We can 
scarcely dcfubt that many Jews were killed or wounded. But 
why need we discredit the historian as to what he has com- 
municated, because he has not told this part of the story ? 

That the writer has said nothing of the providence of God, 
in the whole matter of deliverance from dimgers so imminent, 
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all, as I have at^owledged, will oonoede to be extraordinaiy, 
who are oonversant with the Hebrew Scripturee. But it is 
almost as extraordinary, ib case we suppose the writer to be 
uninspired, as it is if we regard him as inspired. It is with- 
oot anj parallel among the writings of the ancient Jews, 
wheth^ sacred or not, Canticles onty excepted. The confix 
denee which Mordeciu shows (Esth. 4: 14), that the Jews will 
exj^enoe '^ enlargement and deliverance" in some other 
way, if Esther should refuse her interpontion, plamly shows, 
etthar that he had had some divine monition of this, er dbe 
tiiat he relied on God's promises to the fathers respecting 
their posterity. But why the writer does not (^nly and 
openly recc^ize the hand of God, in all that haf^ns, is still 
a diffienlty that we know not weU how to remove. Was the 
antbor a fbrdgner, I mean a Jew bom and dwelling in a fo- 
reign land ; then why, in case he wrote a hock which he wish- 
ed his heathen neighbours to read, did he not bring the doc- 
tsiae of a special f»rovidenee to view ? Was he a native and 
an inhabitant of Palestine, how could he so depart from the 
Bianner of all the historians of his country ? But as this dif- 
floolty presses almost as hardly upon the book, when consid- 
ered as uninspired, as it does when we consider it as inspired, 
we do not seem to obtain any serious relief from our perplex- 
ity by denying the canonical authority of the book. There 
cannot be a moment's qttesti(»), whether the author is a Jew, 
sympathizing in the highest degree with hk nation, and fully 
believing in theur title to precedence over heathen nations. 
These things lie upon the face of the whole narration. The 
impression of a special {H^vidence, which is made by the 
book, is a thing that admits of no doubt What remains of 
^difficulty is, a departure so marked from the usual st^ and 
manner of the Hebrew histories. We might conjecture va* 
rious reasons for this ; but what security could we give, that 
our conjectures would be well founded ? Better to let the 
matter remain where it is, better to confess the difficulty and 
Dtot make any attempt to conceal it, than to indulge in mere 
idle conjectures. Why can we not rest a matter about whidi 
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we are in d<rabt^ upon the ftntliority of Christ and of the apos-* 
ftles^ ag to admitting the claims of the book before ns to a 
plaee in the canon ? It was most surely in the canon wh^i 
ihej have sanctioned* 

I cannot oondude my remarks on the book of Esther with- 
oitt saying, that noting can be plainer than that, had the 
W(^k been supposititious, the writer would beyond all ^ubi 
have been pragmoHe in a more than usual degree, in order 
to deceive his readers by the guise of piety. The present 
^aracter of &e book proves beyond all reasonable suspicion, 
that it is not supposititious. 

We come next to Cohelsth, or, as we name it after the 
lashicm of the Greeks, EcclesiAstss. 

The andent Jews doubted somewhat about admitting this 
book among those which might be indiseriminately read by 
aU classes* Several of the later Jewish writers confess Uiis^ 
and variously state the reasons. In Yayyikra Rabba, § 28, 
i^ 161, c 2, it is said : " Our wise men were desirous to keep 
back (ot conceal, t'laA) the book of Coheleth, because they 
found in it words which might lead to heresy.'' The Talmud 
speakst)f some "who found contradictions in it," (ntt n^ "(Tsvm 
m , inclining thii way and that). Other Jewish writers havie 
objected, that «it teaches the eternity of the world." But 
still, the party who admitted the book without scruple, have 
always been predominant, because, as the Talmud (Shabbatfa, 
fol. io. c 2) asserts, rmn "^-an isioi ininn, i. e. the begin- 
ning and end of it are the words of the law. In other words, 
its main doctrine is accordant with the other Scriptures. Oft 
this basis the Jews have always remained, with the exceptimi 
of individuals skeptically indined. Some such have I seen 
among them, who maintained that the book teaches the doc- 
toines of Epicurus. 

Not exactly this, but not very unlike it, is the prevailing 
opinion of Neologists. The book was written, they say, by 
a skeptic 5 at least, by one who doubted or denied the immor- 
tality of the soul and a future retribution. By " the spirit's 
fetuming to God who gave it" (I2i 7), they say, is meant 
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greatest incongraitj, in manj cases ; and the confltetiBg <^»b- 
ions of an assemblage of men is encamfoered with the same 
difficulty. There is a more obvious and n^tiral solutioiik 
The writer is one who had been through all stages of doubt 
in respect to the chief good, and the end of human life, and 
the doctrine of an overruling providenoe,^ and of retributive 
justice; He tells us in the most frank and impressive man- 
ner, the tenor and the drift of his cogitations on these various 
subjects, while he was in doubt. He tells us what he thought 
and said, in regard to them. In so doing, he has disclosed 
many a skeptical thought which passed through his mind. In 
all this, he has his eye upon those wha are in that doubting 
dtate. He sympadiizes with ^em, and lets himself down to 
their concKtion, so as to interest them and get their ear. 
Then he tells them in serious earnest of the vanity of human 
life, of the impossilnlity of escaping retribution, and distinctly 
lets them know, that the sum of idl his thoughts and reflec- 
tions, after passing through all the stages of doubt and per- 
plexity, is, that " the whole of man, [all in which he has any 
deep and lasting interest], is to fear God and keep his eom^ 
mandmenU; and the ground of this conclusion is, that 'all 
their actions, good or evil, will assuredly be brought into 
Judgment' 

I need not stop here to say how much this book has been 
misinterpreted by those, who had no true discernment of ks 
real tenor and design. Perhaps no book in the Bible, if we 
except the Apoeidypse, has suffered so much violence. All 
its skeptical declarations have been tortured, until they would 
confess thorough orthodoxy. Even the question which the 
doubter asks (8: 21), in order te impress the idea that we 
have no certain knowledge of the future, via " Who knoweth 
whether the spirit of a man goeth upward, and the spirit of a 
beast downward ?" (which assuredly must be the meaning of 
the original Hebrew) — ^this question has been turned into an 
argument to prove, that the spirit of a man does go upward ! 
So our translators seem to have understood it ; but so did not 
Luther and many others. There is nothing, in short, which 
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stondd in the way of this spmiucdizing and analogical exege« 
sis. ' It can make strenuous orthodoxy even out of Koheleth's 
doubts and skeptical musings. It can convert all the wwds 
of Job's occasional impatience and excitement, into meekness 
and unqualified submission. In its crucible all ores are melt- 
ed together, and seemingly sublimated so as to form but. one 
purified and valuable substance. 

When all is done and said, however, the understanding and 
the reason remain to be satisfied. Nothing will stand that 
does not compose these to peace. And why may we not be 
satisfied, that Koheleth has given us a picture of dXl the doubts 
and difficulties through which his mind had passed, and thea 
subjoined the final result ? In these times, we count those 
books very interesting and useful, in which writers give us 
fmthful pictures of their former infidelity or skepticism, and 
then tell us that it was followed by an entire conviction of the 
truth and the power of the gospel. Two things are taught 
by this ; the one, that skepticism never satisfies and quiets 
the mind ; the other, that deliverance from it is the greatest 
of all good, as well as the highest duty. What forbade Ko- 
heleth to enter upon the like method of instruction ? There 
is, and always has been, among refiecting and inquiring men, 
a class of minds to which such a book is admirably adapted. 
It enters into all their sympathies and views ; it shows a fa- 
miliar acquaintance with them all, and ability to appreciate 
them in a feeling manner ; and finally it presents, in a strong 
and powerful light, the necessity and the duty of <* fearing 
God and keeping his commandments." Had not this book 
been so much abused, as to its exegesis, by commentators and 
preachers who did not understand its plan, it might have been 
vastly more useful to the church. As matters now are, the 
violence done to it by interpreters revolts the candid and in- 
genuous mind, and turns many away from the book, because 
they are led to despair of obtaining anything satisfactory 
from it. I would hope that the time is not far distant, when 
we shall have some more enlightened views of this produo- 
tlon laid before our religious public, than have yet been pre- 
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sented. When this shall be done, I think the doubts of con- 
scientious inquirers will be remored, and they will cheerfully 
accord to Koheleth a place in the canon. Certain it is that 
the book had such a place, in the time of Christ and the apos- 
tles. Whenever it shall be naturally interpreted, and the 
plan of it fully understood, objections to it must cease, except 
on the part of those who reject all revelation. 

Last, but not least in point of difficulty, comes the book of 
Canticles, or, as the Hebrews name it, the Song cf Song$y 
i. e. the Most Excellent Song. 

The history of what has befallen this book, and how it has 
been treated, would of itself occupy a volume ci no inconsid* 
erable extent. With one class, it is a book of a symbolic and 
mysterious nature, full of real spirituality under the imaged 
of fervent conjugal love. With another it is altogether aph- 
rodisiac or amatory, like some of Horace's Odes, or Ana- 
ereon, or TibuUus, or Ovid's Art of Love. Others choose a 
kind of middle path, supposing the design is to commend 
cliaste conjugal love, and to hold up in an attractive light the 
advantages of monogamy in distinction from polygamy. Each 
of these classes have much to say, in defence of their respec- 
tive opinions. To canvass the subject at length, is out of 
question here. Only a few things that seem to be among the 
more important ones, can be discussed on the present occa^ 

Amatory nearly all the German Neolc^ts suppose it to be* 
And considered as such, the book, I suspect, has had more 
than its equal share of attention, in the way of illustrating 
its language and of unfolding its supposed amatory scenes* 
Young adventurers are very apt to choose this book as their 
theme. Ewald, Umbreit, Doej^e, and others, put their hands 
to it while young ; and they seem to have become rather shy 
of it since, as the book, on further consideration, seems not 
altogether so plain and obvious as they had once supposed. 
Those who regard it as a picture of chaste monogamic affection^ 
are fewer, and we less able to make out, from the language 
of the book, the probalHlity of such a meaning, than the pre- 
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ceding class. Tlie scenery is oriented. One must do vio- 
lence to his own mind to get away from the impression, that, 
if it is amatory at all, love is the subject as it exbts in a Ha- 
rem, rather than in connection with a single wife. 

But, notwithstanding the confidence of not a few critics of 
late, I would ask : Is it, was it originally, designed to b)e re- 
garded as amatory f 

Herder, who seems rather to have taken the lead among 
the recent critics in Germany that favour the amatory exe- 
gesis, has boldly avowed his sentiments respecting it '< The 
whole book," he says, ^' is love, love. It begins with a kiss, 
and ends with a tender sigh." And so Eichhom and many 
others, who have followed on in this train. Even in ancient 
times, the Jews had some difficulty with the contents of Can- 
ticles. Origen (Frol. ad Cant) and Jerome (Praef. ad 
Ezech.) inform us, that the Jews of their time withheld this 
book, and also the beginning and ending of Ezekiel, and the 
first part of Genesis, from persons under thirty years of ag^ 
lest they should abuse them. Theodoret mentions, that in 
his day there were some who denied its spiritual meaning. 
Theodorus of Mopsuesta was condemned by the second Sy- 
nod of Constantinople for saying, that << he was ashamed to 
read through the Canticles." In modem times, Clericns and 
Grotius avowed sentiments not unlike to those of Herder ; 
and now this kind of exegesis has become the reigning fash- 
ion. 

Were one to come to the reading of this book, without any 
previous knowledge of the habitudes o£ the Jews in connect- 
ing the conjugal relation and conjugal affection with religious 
subjects, and without any knowledge of the extent to which 
this is carried in the Eastern countries, I should doubt 
whether he would ever suspect the poem before us of being a 
rdigioui one. The name of God, or any reference to him, 
does not once occur in the whole book. From beginning to end 
is apparently the language of love ; and this without any ex- 
planation. Yet, after all, there is ground to doubt whether 

31* 
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an interpretation that would convert the book into aa Idyll, or 
an amatorj Eclogae, is well grounded. 

(1) First of all — ^in what part of the H^rew Bible c«« 
we find any composition of an analogous nature ? All— every 
Psalm, every piece of history, every part of prophecy — has a 
rdiffiom aspect, and (the book of Esther perhaps excepted) 
is filled with theocratic views of things. How came there 
here to be such a solitary exception, so contrary to the ge- 
nius and nature of the whole Hebrew Bible ? It is passing 
Btrange, if real amatory Idylls are mingled with so mudi, all 
of which is of a serious and religious nature. If the author 
viewed his composition as being of an amatory nature, wooUL 
he have sought a place for it among the sacred books ? And 
subsequent redactors or edit(»rs — would they have ranked it 
here, in case they had regarded it in the ssune light ? I can 
scarcely deem this credible. So different was the reverence 
of the Jews for their Scriptures from any m&c^ approbatien 
of an amatory poem as sudi, that I must believe that the in- 
flerti<» of Canticles among the canorUcal books, was the re- 
sult of a full persuasion of its spiritual import. Had the case 
stood otherwise, why did they not introduce other secular 
works, as well as this, into the Canon ? Nor is this estimate 
of the book a figment of allegorical exegesis, introduced by 
Philo, and spread far and wide by Origen. The book had a 
place in the canon, at all events before the time of the Macca- 
bees ; so that the judgment of very ancient times, in the Jew- 
ish church, 'must have coincided with the judgment in later 
times, of a large portion of Christian interpreters. 

(2) It is now generally agreed, as Rosenmueller concedes 
{ProeoL ad Coomi. U.), Uiat ail the parts of this book are 
coherent and have a mutual relation, and that the same per- 
sonages are introduced and continued as speakers through the 
whole. The tone of the language, the style, the idiom, the 
special formulas of expression (such as adjuring by the does 
and the goats, etc.), are of ikkb same tenor throughout. From 
the same hand and mind the whole composition doubtless 
came, whoever the author was. 
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If now it is an amatory Edogiie, metliinks there must be 
«ome i^n, some progress^ some denouement, that is not only 
iq^[H'eciable by a critical reader, but discernible by an ordinar 
ry reader. Yet such a plan has ne^er been developed, at 
least to any general satisfaction. One set of interpreters, 
(even such men as Velthnsen, C. F. Ammon, Lindemann, 
Umbreit, Michaelis, Jaeobi), have endeavoured to make out 
from the book, that it consists of amatory epistles addressed 
by Solomon to a shepherd's beautiful wife ; who retains, how- 
ever, her fidelity and remains true to her husband. But how 
18 this any less than to say, that Solomon's amatory effusions, 
designed for seduction, are incorporated with the Holy Scrip- 
tures ? No refutadon of this is needed. Others make the 
book a series of epUhalamia on the marriage of Solomon with 
Pharaoh's daughter ; which, as it was ui open and palpable 
tnmsgression of the Law of Moses, does not much mend the 
natter. This seems to be kindred with the view which some 
recent critics (e. g. Lengerke) take of the 45th Psalm, viz., 
that it is an epithalamium on the marriage of Ahab with Je- 
zebel, or (e. g. De Wette) of Xerxes with some Jewess ! 
Ewald finds in the book a beautiful country girl, wandering 
in the pleasant fields of Engedi, seen, and forcibly carried ofi^ 
by king Solomon, who attempts to seduce her by his amatory 
poetry. But what then are all the tender expressions df af- 
fection on the part of the woman, in 1: 9—11. 2: 10 — 15. 8: 
1 — 5, et. al. ? Bossuet found in the book a pastoral drama 
of seven acts. And these are not a tithe of the conceits 
which have been thrown out before the public, in regard to 
the work before us. 

How diflBusult it is to make out any plan of an Eclogue, 
these perpetual changes and variations of opinion may serve 
to show. But let us go, for a moment, to the book itself. At 
the outset we find the fair one in the harem of the king's pa- 
lace, exulting in the love of Solomon. Then (1: 7 seq.) we 
find her in the country tending flocks, and her lover a shep- 
herd. But this shepherd has a domicil, whose beams are 
cedar, and Uie rafters fir (1: 17). Next, we find the lover 
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leaping among the mountains, and skipping among the bills ; 
2: 8. Then the fair one has lost her lover, and she goes 
forth to seek him bj night, and brings him back to the house 
of her mother ; 3: 1 seq. J^ext Solomon is coming put of the 
wilderness, on a palankeen with sixty bearers; 3: 6 seq. 
Next he is with his beloved on Lebanon ; 4: 8. Again sl^ 
loses him, and goes out to seek him in the citj, and is mal- 
treated by the watch ; 5: 1 seq. Then we find him in the 
garden of spices (6: 1 seq.), where she meets him, and they 
go to the Harem, where are threescore queens, and fourscore 
concubines, and virgins without number, all of whom she ex- 
cels, and they praise her beauty ; 6: 8 etc Throughout the 
whole, there is a mutual interchange of the language of pa^ 
sionate aSection, rarely interrupted by any other speakers. 
A drama surely it is not, (although it has often been called 
so), unless a colloquy in which there is no change of speakers 
is a drama. Besides, there is no plot, no denouement, no 
crisis. The whole book is neither more nor less thim the 
seeming exchange of expressions of endearment, with locali- 
ties and shifting of scenery adapted to call forth new and 
lively emotions. 

Is it the custom, now, of any nation to write amatory ec- 
logues in such a manner as this ? If literally interpreted, the 
whole book, while it has some beauties of description, is still 
nothing less than a mass of incongruities, without plan, and 
without the acconiplishment of anything saving the outpour- 
ings of amorous desire. 

It was on this ground, that Rosenmueller abandoned the 
literal exegesis, although he was nearly alone in doing so 
among the Neologists ; Proem. III. I must confess for my- 
self, that the words of the celebrated Rabbi, Aben Ezra, in 
the Pref. to his Comm. on this book, appear to me very just 
and striking : *iD pttjn *i*nnna d^i'n'ittjn ^"^m t\y^rh nb'^brr rf^'^hn 
I'lxi ttjnpn ^yr^ moa anas vh inib^a bna ^^bibi bwa n["in i3> d« 
J npiipia l?ib5 , i. e. " Profanation ! profanation ! to place the 
Canticles among amatory compositions ; but everything is said 
in the way of allegory. And unless the dignity of it {[the book] 
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had been great, it had not been incorporated with the holy 
books. Nor is there any controversy respecting it" He 
means to say, that this was not, and could not be, fairly called 
in question. And why is he not in the right ? " The uni- 
Tersal genius and method of the sacred books,*' says Rosen- 
mueller, " exclude the idea of admitting among them songs 
about the ordinary love of man and woman." 

But is there any example in the other Scriptures of alle- 
gorizing as to spiritual things, by employing such language 
and such conceptions as are to be found in Canticles ? I an- 
swer yes, without hesitation. This sort of imagery is fre- 
quent in the Old Testament, and in the New. Frequentiy 
are the Jews charged with ^ going a whoring after other 
gods;" Ex. 34: 15, 16. Lev. 20: 6, 6. Num. 15: 39. Deat. 
81: 16. 2 Chron. 21: 13. Ps. 73: 27. Ezek. 6: 9. Here tiie 
idea is, that they were affianced to the true God, and could 
not seek after idols without incurring the guilt of adultery. 
So God calls himself the husband of the Jews ; Isa. 54: 5. 
The nation of Israel is his hride ; Isa. 62: 4, 5. In Isa. 50: 
1, Jehovah asks where is the bill of divorcement on his part, 
that Israel have departed from him. Jeremiah speaks of the 
upousals of Israel, when young, in the wilderness. In Jer. 
8: 1 — 11, the prophet speaks of Israel as playing the harlot 
and committing adultery, in forsaking Jehovah. In Ezekiel, 
two long chapters (xvi. xxiii.) are occupied with carrying 
through the imi^ry drawn from such a connection. Hdsea 
{i — iii.) recognizes the same principle, and carries out the 
imagery into much detail. These are merely specimens. 
Ps. xlv. presents the Mediator, the King of Zion, in the atti- 
tude of a husband to the church, and celebrates the union 
between the former and the latter. So in the New Testa- 
ment this imagery is very familiar ; See Matt 9: 15. John 
8: 29. Rev. 19: 7. 21: 2. Specially consult 2 Cor. 11: 2, 
and Eph. 5: 22 — 32, where the apostle has gone into much 
particularity as to the duties of the marriage relation, and 
then avows, that he << speaks concerning Christ and the 
cbordi.'* 
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Such 18 the custom of the Hebrew Writers and of the apos- 
ties. If now this imagery is so often employed, in all parts 
of the Bible, what forbids the idea, that there may be one 
short book in which it occupies an exclusive place, and is 
designed to symbolize the love that existed between GUxl and 
his ancient people or the chui*ch, or rather, which ought to 
have exbted on their part between God and his spiritually 
regenerated people, who have become one, (in a spiritual 
sense) with him, and are forever united to him ? It cannot 
be shown, a priori, that 'this is even improbable. 

Yet I would not wish to represent the case, in regard to 
Canticles, as different from what it really is. In other books 
these conjugal allusions and relations are only occasioned and 
load, like other comparisons or similies introduced merely for 
the sake of illustration or of vivid representation ; in Canti- 
cles they are sole and exclusive — the all in all. Nor is there 
even a single reference to simple spiritual things expressly 
^ven in the whole book. The reader finds not a hint, that 
he is to interpret the book in this way. It is this which con- 
stitutes the main strength of those, who assert the book to be 
altogether amatory in its diaracter. 

I should feel more pressed by this circumstance, did I not 
know, that extensive usage of a similar nature exists, and 
has for a long period existed, in the oriental countries, e. g* 
among the Persians, the Turks, the Arabians, and the Hin- 
doos. In the Musnavi of Jellaleddin, the poems of Jami, and 
above all in the odes of Hafiz, are many productions appar- 
ently of an amatory nature, which the Persians (there are 
some dissenters) regard as expressive of the intercourse of 
the soul with GUxl. Hafiz, whose odes, as has been remark- 
ed, are sung to excite youth to pleasure, and chanted to re- 
mind the aged of the raptures of divine love, was a Sufi dev- 
otee of the most strenuous cast. Hence his poetry is regard- 
ed as expressive of the longings of the soul after God, and of 
the enjoyment that results from communion with him. The 
loves of Megnoun and Leilah have been celebrated in the 
Arabic, the Persian, and the Turkish languages ; yet with 
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the understanding, in all cases, that these personages are 
mere allegorical characters — ^L e. mere personifications of re- 
ligious affection. 

Mr. Lane, in his admirable work on the Modem Egyptians, 
has given us an opportunity of presenting this subject a little 
more in eoctenso, than I have yet done. While in Cairo he at- 
tended the religious exercises of the Dervishes of the highest 
order, on the birth day of the prophet (Mohammed). Of 
course the devotional exercises of that day were designed to 
be of the very highest cast A company of the leading Der- 
vishes met, by moonlight, and after a variety of chants out of 
the Koran, they proceeded to the exercises thus described by 
Mr. Lane. 

^ I shall ^ere give a translation of one of these Mooxotsh'^ 
ihahhs, which are very numerous, as a specimen of their style, 
from a book containing a number of these poems, which I have 
purchased during the present Moo'lid, from a durwee'sh who 
presides at many zikrs. He pointed out the following poem as one 
of those most common at zikrs, and as one which was sung at the 
zikr which I have begun to describe. I translate it verse for verse ; 
and imitate the measure and system of rhyme of the original, with 
this difference only, that the first, third, and fifth lines of each 
stanza rhyme with each other in the original, but not in my trans- 
lation. 

With love my heart is troubled ; 

And mine eye-lid hindVeth sleep : 
My vitals are dissever'd ; 

While with streaming tears I weep. 
My union seems far distant : 

Will ray love e'er meet mine eye ? 
Alas ! Did not estrangement 

Draw my tears, I would not sigh* 

By dreary nights Fm wasted : 

Absence makes my hope expire : 
My tears, like pearls, are dropping ; 

And my heart is wrapt in fire. 
Whose is like my condition ? 

Scarcely know I remedy. 
Alas ! Did not estrangement 

Draw my tears, I would not sigh. 
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O turtle*dove I acquaint roe 

Wherefore thus dost thou lament ? 
Art thou so stung by absence ? 

Of thy wings depriv'd, and pent ? 
He saith, * Our griefs are equal : 

Worn away with love, I lie.' 
Alas ! Did not estrangement 

Draw my tears, I would not sigh, 

O First and Everlasting ! 

Show thy fiivour yet to me ; 
Thy slave, Ahh'mad El-Bek'ree,* 

Hath no Lord excepting Thee. 
By Ta'-Ha',t the great Prophet ! 

Do thou not his wish deny. 
Alas ! Did not estrangement 

Draw my tears, I would not sigh. 

I must translate a few more lines, to show more strongly the 
similarity of these songs to that of Solomon : and lest it should 
be thought that I have varied the expressions, I shall not attempt 
to translate them into verse. In the same collection of poems 
sung at zikrs is one which begins with these lines. 

gazelle from among the gazelles of £]-Yem'en ! 

1 am thy slave without cost : 

O thou small of age, and ii*esh of skin ! 

O thou who art scarce past the time of drinking milk ! 

In the first of these verses, we have a comparison exactly 
agreeing with that in the concluding verse of Solomon's Song ; 
for the word which, in our Bible, is translated a ^ roe,' is used 
in Arabic as synonymous with ghazal (or a gazelle); and the 
mountains of £1-Yem'en are ^ the mountains of spices.' — ^This 
poem ends with the following lines. 

The phantom of thy form visited me in my slumber : 

I said, ^O phantom of slumber! who sent thee ? 

He said, * He sent me whom thou knowest ; 

He whose love occupies thee.' 

The beloved of my heart visited me in the darkness of night : 

♦ The author of the poem. The singer sometimes puts his own name 
in the place of this. 

t Ta'-Ha' (as I have mentioned on a former occasion) is a name of 
the Arabian Prophet. 
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I Stood, to show him honour, until be sat down. 
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Bome measure opposed td the tenor of such a book as Canti- 
des. As a book of amatory odes we might praise and ad- 
mire it ; for, in the original, it is much more delicate than our 
English version represents it to be. But we shrink instinc- 
tively from connecting amatory ideas and feelings with a de- 
votional frame of mind. We find the temptation to dwell on 
the carnal imagery sometimes, perhaps often, leading us away 
from pure and spiritual devotion. This I believe to be the 
general— the all but universal feeling among us. I do not, I 
cannot disapprove of this feeling, I commend it It shows 
what progress Christianity has made, in inspiring the mind 
with quick and powerful sensitiveness, in regard to a matter 
"which is always fraught with danger, and particularly to the 
young. Where promiscuous assemblage of the two sexes is 
80 frequent as it is among us, nothing but a quick and high 
sense of delicacy could prevent the multiplied evils that might 
easily grow out of it. Our state of manners, our usages in 
regard to female privileges and companionship^ render that 
kind of cautious feeling on the subject of amatory descriptions 
and allusions, necessary to us as a safeguard. 

I take it for grated, that such a book as the Canticles pre- 
supposes a state of society which is far from the highest 
Christian refinement of manners. In the New Testament, 
such a book, i. e. one exclusively of such a tenor, would be an 
utter stranger. It could hardly be recognized as one of this 
collection. But when all this is said and conceded, it does 
not follow, that such a book as Canticles might not have 
found a place in the ancient canon. Different — very different 
—was the state of the Jews in ancient times. Language that 
we could not now tolerate, above, all could not tolerate in any 
company composed of both sexes, gave no offence to delicacy 
in the times of general simplicity and rude cultivation. It 
might be employed, then, much more unexoeptionably among 
the ancient Hebrews, than it can be among us. Certain it is, 
that the Old Test Scriptures abundantly illustrate this posi- 
tion, by the not unfrequent expressions found in them, which 
we feel obliged to mollify in translating, but which, when fiirst 
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«tat)d (hem so. In the first passage, Paul is merely correct- 
ing abuses ; and he so limits the public speaking of women, 
that, if done at all, it should be done with entire decorum. 
In the last two, he gives his opinion what ought to be and 
should be the established principle of the church, in regard to 
the matter of public female addresses. Of course, he must be 
mderstood as speaking in reference to mixed assemblies. 

Tliere are several things to be learned from cases of such 
a nature as this. First of all, that even Christianity, which 
is always watchful over the to xaXov and rb nqinov, may for- 
bid things in certain circumstances, which are matters of per- 
fect indifference in others. The like was the eating of meats 
that had been presented in the temple of idols ; the circum- 
dsion of Christians standing in a peculiar relation to the Jews, 
6. g. of Timothy, etc So there may be, and there are, some 
things which are local and temporary in the Gospel, as well 
as in the Law. Secondly, that which is not malum in $e may 
be tolerated for a while, and regulated, even in cases where, 
in the sequel, it may be judged necessary or best entirely to 
forbid it. Such was the temporary toleration of the public 
addresses or prayers of women at Corinth, in promiscuous as- 
semblies. The precept forbidding this, is of course not to be 
regarded as extending to exercises of this nature in assem- 
blies exclusively female ; but that it is designed to be a gen- 
eral and permanent precept, in regard to mixed assemblies, 
would seem to be plain from the reasoning of Paul when giv- 
ing his grounds for such a precept ; see 1 Tim. 2: 13 seq. 
The reasoning in this case, is founded on a permanent state 
of things. 

If now we find in the New Testament things about which 
certain directions are given, but which are plainly and evi- 
dently obligatory no longer than while certain circumstances 
exist ; why may there not be some books in the Old Testa- 
ment, once well adapted to the state of the Jews and useful 
to them, but which have now become obsolete by reason of 
the great changes which Christianity has wrought ? All con- 
cede, that the Levitical rites and ceremonies are done away ; 
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tt> me, Aat no improper feelings were excited by the lan- 
guage in question, in the minds of those who were originally 
addressed. But that time, those circumstances, that state of 
manners, and those usages, aH of which contributed to render 
imagery of the kind in question harmless, and even useful — 
liave all passed away. Orientals may read Hafiz's Odes, and 
the Loves of Megnoun and Leilah, or may sing as the Der- 
Tishes did when Mr. Lane heard them, and through the force 
of education appropriate to themselves religious nourishment 
from these elements. Why then should they be forbidden to 
them ? Why might not the Jewish sacred writers provide 
for that class of devotees, who could be profited by this style 
of writing? The thing is neither impossible nor improbable. 
Everything in this matter depends on education and custom. 
Is not the Bible so written as to offer something attractive to 
all classes of readers, to all kinds of taste that are not in them- 
aelves vicious ? If so, why may not provision have been 
made to allure the class of the contemplative, the devotees in 
the East, and to attract the attention of even the Sufi and the 
Dervish? 

Thus much, I think, may fairly be said in regard to the ex- 
istence and canonical rank of such a work as the Canticles. 
But now as to the Occidentcds — ^the western world who have 
been christianized, and brought to a totally different state of 
manners. Mixed society in the East, is a thing that time out 
of mind has never been allowed and practised. Hence their 
fi-eedom of language, in speaking of delicate matters. The 
restraints of the female sex were not felt, of course. Lan- 
guage assumed a fuller tone without offence, where only one 
sex was present But among us, where both are present, 
(a matter which Christianity has brought about, unspeakably 
to the advantage of both sexes), we cannot read or sing the 
Canticles with the same freedom as a company of monks or 
nuns could do. It is well. For one, I rejoice in this triumph 
of Christianity in prohibiting everything, that may even seem 
to the unlearned or to the passionate as adapted to excite un- 
hallowed feelings. Innocent in themselves, wiUi all the need- 
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fbl restnunts and decorous HmHadons, some of these fe^ings 
may in themselves be. Bat we need no exdtement, ad^- 
^nal to what by niU;are we possess, to rouse them. It is 
not best to tamper with even a dubious matter. I have often 
heard it said by the friends of Pres. Edwards, that he wad 
peculiarly fond of the book of Canticles, and read and medi- 
tated much upon it. His character for piety was such, as 
entirely forbids the supposition that he was secretly nourish- 
ing his animal passions by this. Nay, I must believe that if 
he had found such to be the effect of his reading OantideSy 
he would at once have desisted. His example shows, then^ 
what is possible, and what may be achieved by purified and 
exalted feeling. Bqt as such men are not very rife in these 
days, and are not likely to be so, it is better for those who 
have not attained an elevated state of piety like his, to abstain, 
for the most part, from the book before us. The reason lies 
in our exdtability, in consequence of our manners and our 
education. There is the same reason, for substance, why we 
should desist from this book, as there is why we should cease 
to hold obligatory the local and temporal in the New Testa- 
ment The book has had its day. I venture to believe, that 
many rejoiced in it and were made glad by it. But it was 
only twilight when it was written ; it is now broad daylight. 
We who know and feel this, need not go back to the twilight, 
in order that we may see. 

Still, there is yet an oriental world, and one that is to be 
converted to Christianity. Let the book stand for those, who 
have been trained to read Hafiz, and Megnoun and Leilah, 
and to sing the odes of the Dervishes, with nothing but a 
spiritualized state of feeling, enjoy the pleasure of finding 
such a book in the canon of Scripture. For us, men of occi- 
dental taste and habits, and of only ordinary growth in piety, 
(to say the best we well can), — ^for us, (excepting the few 
that have reached the lofty heights of a Baxter or an Ed- 
wards), who have a task difiicult enough to keep our passions 
in due subjection even when we shun all the temptation and 
excitements that we can — it is the safer and better course, to 
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place the Canticles, as the Jews did, among Uie tsr^)^^ or 
books withdrawn from ordinary use, and betake ourselTes 
rather to the PsaUns, and the Proverbs, and the Prophets^ 
and the New Testament Canticles, as a means of devotion 
— doctrinal it surely is not — is superseded for us by better 
means. This is reason enough, independently of the danger 
of being excited in an undue way, to prefer other parts of 
the Scripture. And all this brings no just reproach on Can- 
ticles, any more than the argument of Paul in his epistle to 
the Hebrews, against all the rites and forms of the old dis- * 
pensation, brings reproach on them while they lasted. 

I am aware, that those Christians (and some such there 
are) who, because all the Bible was written by inspiration, 
hold it to be all alike valuable to us and obligatory upon us, 
and who read it in course, even through and through, in their 
families, (and perhaps in the pulpit), with the best of inten- 
tions, will probably not receive these remarks with much i^fH 
probation. Still, while I doubt not that they may mean right, 
I am fully persuaded that their practice is altogether wrong, 
or at least injudicious. What have we to do, in the way of 
Christian edification, with the details of building the taberna- 
cle and temple ; with the genealogies and lists of returning 
exiles ; with all the prescriptions about ofiferings, libations, 
purifications, priests, etc., in the Levitical law; and with 
many a piece of family or individual history which developes 
nothing special of a reUgious nature ? Even the prophecies 
against Egypt, Moab, Edom, Philistia, Tyre, Babylon, and 
Assyria, have but a subordinate interest for us. "Why occupy 
our public or our family devotions with such parts of the O. 
Test. Scriptures ? What moral and practical ideas would a 
family or a church obtain, from having Ezek. xl — ^xlviii. 
read in course ? General usage has decided all these ques- 
tions, among the more intelligent Christians, and decided 
them rightly. I do not wish the decision to be revoked. 

Nor is all this saying one word against the Canticles, or 
the other parts of Scripture to which reference has been 
made. I have already pointed out what use is to be made of 
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SQoh parts of Scripture, and what estimate is to be pat upon 
them. I need not repeat here what I have already said. 
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already hinted, that the perusal of the original makes much 
less impression on me of an exceptionable kind, than the pe- 
rusal of our version. It b far more delicate, at least to my 
apprehension. It were easy to exhibit particulars, which 
would justify this statement But I refrain because of the 
nature of the case. That there are many passages in this 
pastoral, if any must needs so call it, which are highly beau- 
tiful and tender and delicate, is quite certain. A heathen 
poet who had sung carnal love in like manner, would have 
doubtless been immortal among the Cythereans. But other 
passages, which are minutely descriptive of the person of the 
bride, oblige us to look well to the mastery of our feelings. 
It needs something of the tone of mind which a Sufi or a 
Dervish attains to by long and exclusive spiritualizing and 
meditation, or (which is much better) the elevation above all 
that is carnal of an Edwards or a Baxter or an Owen, in or- 
der to make any spiritual gain by the exercise. Something 
might be done to give the book a better dress than it has in 
our English version ; but the general state of the case will re- 
main as developed above. While I would say, with Aben 
Ezra, nb^ibn nb^^in to all profane rejection of the book, I think 
we may say with Virgil, on a somewhat different occasion : 
Frocul, O procul, este pn^ani ! 

Is it not strange that the mere JBlenchus Interpretum or 
list of commentators on this book, occupies more than twenty 
octavo pages in Eosenmueller's Commentaiy ? And I pre- 
sume he has not recorded anything like the one half of them. 
Jews, Christian fathers, Komanists, and Protestants, have all 
rushed upon this little book, by virtue, as it would seem, of 
some mysterious attraction. Yet the mystery does not pro- 
bably lie very deep. Origen, as we might expect from his 
allegorical inclinations, wrote ten volumes of ComuL on Can- 
ticles. " As in other works of his," says Jerome, " he has 
surpassed all other expositors, in this he has outdone himself." 
** Here," says he on another occasion respecting Origen in 
this work, " here he sails cum plena velo" We have also 
among these expositors an Ambrose, Gregory of Nyssa, The- 
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odoret, CsissiodoniSy and many other others. Among the 
Bomanists there is no end of expositors. Poor monks ! This 
book was converted into nectar and ambrosia to refresh and 
sirengthen them in their mental revellings, and to compensate 
in some measure for the loss of realities. So thej rashed by 
troops to the prey. Grermans (as we should expect), French- 
men not a few (as we should spontaneously conjecture), even 
Englishmen, ^though with some good degree of sobriety in 
most cases, and last of all the very Dutchmen, have revelled 
in this book ; for what else shall I say of the matter of many of 
the eooFimentaries that have been produced ? There are, not 
improbably, a class of occasional readers of the Bible, who 
would sooner give up any book belonging to it than this. 
Their real reasons for this jwefwence, they would not per- 
h^s be fond of proclaiming. 

Christianity, then, with that state of manners and society 
which it has introduced, has changed our relation to many 
things bdonging to the Old Testament dispensation. All 
concede this, as to rites and forms and peculiarities of the 
Levitical worship and purifications. We have no ftmple at 
Jerusalem ; no assemblages there to kill the ^xassover, to cele- 
brate sacred feasts, and to hear the Law once in seven years. 
We have it every Sabbath, we may read it every day. It 
eosts but a pittance to put it in our possession — the fruit of a 
single day's labour, at most, will accomplish this, for the poorer 
classes ; while a pious Jew, to obtain the same privileges, must 
almost have expended a handsome little fortune. The conse- 
quence of all this is, a state of things and of manners exceeding- 
ly different from that of ancient times. It does not follow, that 
all which was permissible, or available, or useful then, is of 
course so now. Even some books, which are not conversant 
with Hebrew rites and forms, are not of course profitable to 
us, as they were, or at any rate might have been, to them. 
Why should we lay stress on these, and urge them into pre- 
sent usage, when little or no moral gain, comparatively, is to 
be made from them ? I hesitate not for a moment to say, 
that we should not Let them be^ — specially let the Gan" 
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ticks be — for Oriental ChnstianBy broughi up very difie^ 
rently from u$. I doabt not that many of them might find 
spiritual food, iofttead of poison, in them« At all eyentg, we 
maj consent to let a book stand where Christ and his apoa** 
ties found it and left it, and against which they have nowhere 
testified, but, on the. contrary sanotioned it in connection with 
other Old Testament books. It is safe for the doubting and 
wavering at least to let it alonie. If the j find that thej cannot 
safely read it, they are bound to let it alone ; at least I i^iould 
not hesitate in my own case. 

All things considered, we may settle down, as it seems \o 
me, in the condusbn, that the GaniicU* is a book rather to 
be regarded in the light of a local one, and adi^ted to partial 
usage, than as a book now, under the full light of the gospel, 
specially adapted to our use. It had its day. That its use 
was rdigtoui, I cannot doubt, from the company in which it 
is found, and the ordeal' through which it has passed among^ 
the founders of Christianity. It may ha^te stiU another day 
of usefulness, among the Asiatics. Let us not disown it, or 
set it asiAe. But persons of timid consciences, who have an 
idea, that, since all parts of Scripture are inspired, they all 
must of course be equally useful, may be set free from this 
bondage. Are we to hold that the sketches of tabernacle and 
temple buildings, of ritual ordinances and customs, and cata- 
logues of names and places, are as edifying as the Epbtle to 
the Eomans, or the Grospels, or the Psalms ? If we answer 
in the negative, then I would ask, whether, in other compo- 
sitions, once adapted to the state of things then existing, there 
may not be a lack of former usefulness, since the light of the 
Gospel has become fully diffused ? As I have once said, \ 
would say again : May not a star> that once shone brightly 
in the dim twilight, become no longer visible when the sun ia 
shining in his strength ? But why should we deny that it 
has once shone, and that it is still a star ? 

I have not undertaken to decide, exactly of what tenor the 
spiritual exegesis of Canticles should be. It is a question of 
no small difficulty. Does it re&r to the church as a body ? 
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Or is it to be applied to the eonverse of the soul with God, 
and the delight of communing with him ? If oriental analogy 
maj speak, on this occasion, it would lift up its voice in fayour 
of the latter. This I also prefer, because I can hardlj re- 
gard the book of Canticles in the light of a series of predic' 
turns respecting a future Christian church. As far as what 
pertains to individuals, who are pious, is common to the 
diureh, whether Jewish or Christian, so far Canticles maj be 
applied to the characteristics of the church, anci^it or mod- 
em. But to me it seems better and firmer ground, to regard 
tiie Canticles as expressing the warm and earnest desire of 
the soul after God, in language borrowed from that which 
diaracterizes chaste affection between the sexes. But thi9 
is not the place to vindicate an opinion of this nature. 

§ 22. Use of the Old Testament under the Gospd DispensaUan* 

The most difficult and deHcate part of mj task remains. 
Li many respects this is also the most important ; for it is the 
practical result oi all which has been hitherto laid before the 
reader and defended. 

Where dwdl a Christian teacher or reader draw the line 
between what is abrogated in the Old Testament^ hy the 
coming of Christ and hy the revdation of his will in the New 
Testament f and that which bbiiains ik full fobcb, and to 
which appeal may he made as being at the present time ofdi-^ 
vine authority and obligation f 

If by this question is meant, a requisition to draw a boun- 
dary line between the two, which is always practically palpa- 
ble, and always visible and plain even to the weakest eye, no 
intelligent and eonsiderate man would undertake the ta£^» 
The New Testament has passed sentence of abrogation on 
no specific book, or part of a book, as such, which is contain- 
ed in the Old Testament To its dedsion, viewed as desig- 
nating this or that particular p<»rtion or book of the Old Tes- 
tament as no longer having authority to decide matters per- 
taining to religion for us, we cannot appeal All which it 
83 
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has done is to laj down and establish general prineiple$f bj 
the aid of which we must decide what still reiaains obligatorj, 
and what is yirtually repealed* 

The ultimate appeal, then^ is to understanding and reason ; 
notin orderto establish the jettumt^^^^ in question, for Christand 
his apostles hare established them, but to make a discrtminar 
ting and judicious use oi these principles^ in determining what 
still remains in fullforce. So does the Bible in respect to its 
interpretation. It narrates, it commands, it threat<^s, it promi- 
ses, it encourages, it consoles, it holds out views of a future state 
of reward and punishment ; but the language in which all this 
is done, is addressed to men in the usual way, and they are 
expected to gire it a rational interpretation* The Bible 
teaches no system of hermeneutics ; it instructs no one in the 
principles of rhetoric ; it never descants on the use <^ figura- 
tive language ; it never lays down any theory of exegesis 
which may serve as a certain guide to those who become ac- 
quainted with it All these are presupposed to be under- 
stood or felt by the readers ; and then it is expected of them, 
that by their discrimina^on and judgment, they should give a 
sound interpretation. 

Exacliy Hke to this is the case before us. The new IHspen- 
eation is fully set forth in the New Testament Its d^art- 
ures from the peculiarities of the Jewish religion, its true 
spiritual nature, its universality, its freedom from all pomp 
and rites and ceremonies, and (if the word had not been 
abused I might say, in a good sense), its eosmopoHttsm^ stand 
in high relief upon the portico of the new temple which has 
been erected. On the v^y^ foundation stones of this temple 
are inscribed, in letters so plain that he who runneth may 
read : God is x Spirit, and they that worship him, 
MUST WORSHIP HIM IK SPIRIT AND IN Truth. On the ncxt 
tier <^ foundation stones stands inscribed, in letters equally 
pkun and prominent : Thb Father seeketh such wor- 
shippers. On the third stands the mscription : The hour 

IS COMB WHEN NEITHER ON THE MOUNTAIN OF SaMARIA, 

KOR OF 'Jerusalem, are men re<)uir£d to worship. 
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This last inscription contains the germ of idl that I have or 
wish to say. The two former insmptions were virtually en- 
graved of old on the Jewish temple. But they were in the 
Sanctum Saneiorum, and common worshippers rather heard 
indistinctly of them, than saw them. On the temple of the 
new Jerusalem they stand, as I have said, in relief so high, 
and prominent, that no worshipper who approaches can fail to 
see them, unless he shuts his eyes. 

It is the third inscription which we are now called to read 
and interpret Let us address ourselves to this grave and 
interesting task, with becoming seriousness and candour. 

All social religion, under the Mosaic code, centered in the 
temple at Jerusalem and its ordinances. The claims of the 
Samaritans to make their mountain the central point of all 
religious rites and services, was settled by the Saviour him- 
self, in his conversation with the Samaritan woman : **Ye wor- 
ship ye know not what ... for salvation is of the Jews." We 
may therefore dismiss mount Grerizim, and sdl its pretended 
services, from any further consideration. 

To declare that men should no longer worship the Father 
at Jerusalem, is to declare that the whole system of Jewish 
social worship, with all its pomp, its rites and ceremonies, its 
sacrifices and oblations, is abrogated. What made the Jew- 
ish religion peculiar and appropriate only to one nation, was 
its locality/ and its extemcds. From its very nature the Jew- 
ish religion could belong only to one nation. Three times in 
each year were all the males of the nation to appear before 
Grod in Jerusalem. Once in seven years the whole popula- 
tion, men, women, and children, were to go up thither to hear 
the Law. How could Judaism be a practicable religion, ex- 
cept to a small nation within very circumscribed limits ? It 
was plainly impossible. 

This solves the great problem cont^ned in the question : 
Why was not the Jewish religion aggressive ? Why did not 
the pious part of the Hebrew community send missionaries to 
the heathen, and endeavour to convert them ? Jonah once 
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preftcbed abroad with stgnal saocess ; wh j did not the Jewish 
propheto repeat the experiment ? 

Without attempting to assign all the reasons which thej 
had for abstabing from attempts of this natore^ I merelj re- 
marky that the prophets could not fail of seeing, that an ex- 
tensive prevalence of the Jewish religion woold involve im- 
possibilities. How could the Blndoos and the Chinese re- 
pair thrice in a jear to Jerusalem ? How could the popula- 
tion of a world assemble in one small dtyf which nev^ could 
have contained much over one hundred thousand inhabitants, 
if indeed so manj can be supposed ? Hie prophets knew, 
bj circumstances such as these, that God did not design Ju- 
daism for a universal religion. Consequentlj thej engaged 
in no foreign missicmarj enterprises, and never exMbtted 
anj special zeal for the conversion of the heathen. 

We come then to the great question, which is the nucleus 
of the whole matter: Wkai is there tn the Old Te^ameni, 
which helan^ to Judaism as such; and what is there which 
belongs to the itatubb of true beuoiok, at aUtimeSy 
among all nations f and in aU places f 

That which belongs merelj to Judaism as such, is wholly 
abolished bj the GospeL What belongs to all nations 
IS FULLT retained. The proper application of these two 
simple principles, is all that is necessary to a ri^ under- 
standing of this whole subject The task needs, indeed, some 
good measure oi discrimination and judgment In some few 
cases it needs a more than ordinary knowledge of both the 
Jewish and the Christian religion. But in the main, the 
thing can be made intelligible to all ; and it may fairly be 
considered as feasible for the mass of Christians even tol^u- 
bly well instructed, to draw the lines of separation in most of 
the imp<M*tant cases. 

The Jewish dispensation was introductory. To use the 
expressive language of Paul : << The Law was the shadow of 
good things to come, and was not the very image a( those 
thiogs." In the Epistle to the Hebrews, the substance of all 
that I aim at saying is fully exhibited* There we are most 
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to h preparatory to another and better diipeneation, liiB 
then, and onlj then^ when we admit tliisy that anj signifi- 
cam^ or importance is attached to the Jewish reli^on, so far 
as aU its externals are concerned. Li every other point of 
TieWy it would be little more than solemn trifling. Mr. Nor- 
ton, who denies the atonement of Christ, and all the prophetic 
antidpations of him and his sacrifice, must of course think 
T&tj meanlj of the Jewish religion. The contemptuous 
planner in which he repeatedly adverts to the Levitical rit- 
ual, shows dearly that such is the state of his feeling^. Be- 
lieving, as he undoubtedly does and should do, that no blood 
of bulls or of goats can take away sin, and acknowledging no 
symbolic and typical design in the Jewish offerii^;8 and sae- 
Tifices— what remains but to draw the condusion, that the 
whole fabric was one reared merely by superstition ? How 
different from this is the view of the thorough believer in 
God's andent revelation I He sees in all the rites and forms 
of the temple, and all the purifications of temple-worshippers, 
the symbols of the all important and distinguishing truths of 
the Gospd. 

The way seems now to be prepared for furUier progress. 
Tabernacle and temple are no mare. Jerusalem is no longer 
our spiritual metropolis. Gk>d's temple is everywhere, on the 
land and on the sea. The whole earth is its area, and its 
vaulted roof is the arch of heaven lighted up with its suns 
and stars. The sacrifices and oblations now accepted and re- 
quired, are only a broken, contrite, grateful heart No hyssop 
branch nor sprinkling priest has any office of lustration to per- 
form. No priest is needed to sprinUe the altar with blood ; no 
high priest to remove the veil and enter the most holy place. 
Christians are all kings and are all priests unto God, as to 
privileges and as to rank ; whilst the peculiar offices of andent 
kings and priests are no more connected with the church. 

The high road, therefore, in which we are to travel, while 
searching out Old Test ground, is plain and straight and 
broad. All in the Jewish Scriptures tliat pertains to rites 
and forms of worship, to sacrifi(^ and oblations, to washings 
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and purifieatioBS, to meats dean and unclean, to feasts annual 
or monthly, to circumcision and to the passover — all which is 
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fbred no ehAnge, and never can be chaRged widle the nature 
of man coBtimies tobe what it is. Bat the mwnner in whick 
^ese relations are to be indicated or developed, is for the 
most part greatly changed by the Gospel. 

We are not obliged to arrange our civil ^aventment aftet 
ihe model of the Jewish ; and as to priesthood^ in its distinctive 
character as offering sacrifices and prescribing external puri- 
fications, it is forever done away. It is surprising to see hoir 
ft^qnent mistakes are among writers even of the present day, 
in relatkm to this matter. A priesthood, in the Kteral sens^ 
under the Christian dispensation, is out of all question. It Is 
only in the figurtttive sense that Christians are priests, as 
w^ll as kings ; and, let it be noted well— ^hey are all priests. 
Hiere is no distinct order among them. A priest's business 
was to prepare and present offerings and sacrifices ; to solve 
doubts and difficulties about ritual observances and concerning 
olean and unclean; but he was no rdigious teacher in Hife 
"highet sense, no preacher, ho public guide or exemplar in 
prayer, no minister of instruction with regard to the spiritual 
duties of devotion and piety in general. What has been said 
in the former part <^ this work in relation to priest and pro- 
phet, abundantly establishes all this. The prophets ^were 
the only order of men, in ancient times, who can be compared 
with the ministers of the gospel. In all the New Testament, 
often as the various classes of officers in the church are men- 
tioned or alluded to, such a class as literal priests never onde 
occurs. The great High Priest has made an end forever of 
all the rites of the priesthood, by offering up a sacrifice, ih 
which all of this nature that could be needed, was consum- 
mated and fulfilled. All reasoning from the Levidcal priest- 
hood then to the Christian ministry, is out of question. It ts 
without any foundation ; and mistake and error are inevitable, 
where it is carried to any considerable extent 

All the arrangements in the Old Testament, which respect 
the investitures and forms of office, civil or ecclesiastical, 
among the Hebrews, are of no binding force upon us. All in 
their statutes and ordinances which respected merely ^ 
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ikeoeraiieal. The State was the Chttreh, and the Church the 
State. All persoBS initiated into their civil community were 
midated into their ecclesiastical one, at the same time. Cir- 
eumcision was the seal of admission to both. Hence all the 
males that were droumcised, were Jewish church-members, 
and at the same time Jewish citizens. (I do not take into 
view the slaves or servants, in this case.) As a matter of 
eourse, all eieixens were chureh-memhers. 

But can we carry over the analogy into Christian commu«- 
nities ? It has been done. The Eomish church virtually 
acknowledge the principle as obligatory. So does the Eng- 
lish national church ; so do the Lutheran diurcfaes generally 
in Europe. But would not the argument be equally valid, ia 
respect to all the fasts and feasts and holidays and sacrifices 
and oblations and purifications of the Hebrews ? Surely it 
would ; and so the Judaizers of Paul's day actually argued. 
But what was his rely ? The epistles to the Romans, Gral»- 
tlans, and Hebrews, answer this question. 

Must we say, that all children are to be baptized, because 
l&e Jewish children were all circumcised ? How then shall 
we make out the cdl, in this latter case ? None but mah 
diildren were circumcised. Then again all servants, i. e^ 
slaves, were also to be circumcised. What becomes of the 
analog then ? It is out of question to maintain it ; at least 
in any tolerably strict sense. Besides ; what is plainer, thaa 
that the Jewish males and servants were all to be ciricumci* 
sed, in order that all might be engrafted into the politico-ee^ 
desiastical community? Every citizen was bound by reli*- 
gious as well as civil ordinances ; and circumcision subjected 
him to both. But Christianity, adapted to all countries, 
times, and nations, of necessity gives up the idea of regulating 
the farms of government, and all that pertains to customs and 
manners in regaj'd to things indifferent, or not of a moral na- 
ture. " The kingdom of Christ is not op this world.*' 
A hodjpoUticy in its view, is not of course a body ecclesias^ 
He. Above all we may say, the New Testament commits 
no pow^ over the church as such, to the body poKtie. Hotr 
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iKHild it ? If U had so done^ then Nero must have be^x Pof^ 
tifex MaximtM for the Christian church, in Paul's daj. And 
not unlike to this, so far as principle is concerned, is tibe doo- 
trkie that kings and potentates are now the head of the church 
in Christian countries. Were even Jewish kings the head of 
the Jewish diurch, and because they were kings ? I tmst 
not Where then is the present right oi kings to such a 
place? Thej do not. obtain any patent for this from tho 
Jewish institutions. Most surely they do not find it in die 
New Testament. They obtsun it only by virtue of papal 
example. Qenry the eighth usurped the pope's place, and 
bis heirs have inherited what he usurped. And what is U&e 
necessary consequence? It is that a Charles IL and a 
Greorge lY. have been the supreme He^vl of the national 
diurch <^ Great Britain. A consequence fitly joined with 
the arguments by which the whole matter is. supported. 

How unwary, too, are many excellent men, in contending 
for infant baptism, on the ground of the Jewish analogy of 
circumcision I Are females not proper subjects of baptism ? 
And again, are a man's slaves to be all baptized because he 
is ? Are they churdi-members of course, when they are so 
baptized ? Is there no difiference between engrafting into a 
politieO'eeclesiastieal community, said into one of which it is 
said, that << it is not of this world ?" In short, numberless 
dif&culties present themselves in our way, as soon as we be- 
^ to argue in such a manner as this. 

The doctrine that a civil power is of course in some good 
measure an ecclesiastical one, is merely an Old Testament 
and Jewish doctrine, not one which belongs to the New. It 
may, it does, suit well the ambitious and aggrandizing views 
of kings and potentates, to be placed at the head of the 
churches, to manage all their concerns, to have at their dispo- 
Bel all ecclesiastical places of profit and honour, and to direct 
matters in such a way, that aU the measures of the churches 
shall tend to establish and seaire their power and influence. 
H^ce the eagerness with which they cleave to this arrange- 
ment, and their aversion to any interference with claims on 
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Oieir part of this nature. Bat the will and wislies of kii^ 
and princes and popes is one thing; the precepts and doe* 
trines of the Great Head of the church are quite another. 

Of all the analogical reasoning from the ancient dispensa* 
tion to the new, that which respects the rigbti of kings and 
priests has been the most mischieTOus, and is the most falla- 
dous. Constantine paved the way for all that has been as- 
sumed bj dvil potaitates, since his -time. The dark ages 
ocmcentrated all power, dvil and ecdesiastical, in ^e Bcnnaa 
pontiff. Luthtf , that morning star of the Befiramation, dis- 
solved the spell of false docirin€f which laid to sleep the simt - 
itual ener^es of all the chnrdies. The pdUieal relations of 
the diurch, however, he never touched. He l^t her with as 
manj popes as there were kings and pettj princes'in Ger- 
manj, or elsewhere. Zuing^, and Calvin, and Knox anda> 
stood this matter mudi better, but were able onlj partiallj to 
effect what thej wished. Another Luther is needed in Eo- 
rope ; not merel j to free the church from the i^irit of rites 
and ceremonies, and penances and pilgrimages, and self righir 
eousness and formality, but to free it fnnn all that dominatioQ 
which has no right to omtrol it. Am I reproached with be- 
ing repMican in these views, and with proclaiming mj own 
particular politics rather than the New Testament ? My aa«> 
swer is, that I belong to a conunonwealth, where '< all are 
kings and priests ;" to one also, ^' where there is nei^r Jew 
nxx Greek, bond ncnr free, Barbarian nor Scythian," but 
where << all are one in Christ Jesus." I belong to a repuhlicy 
one of whose fundamental laws is, that I <^ should call no 
man Muter on earth." We are not forbidden to do this in a 
dvil sense ; such is no part of the Saviour's meadng. It Is 
in a reUgious sense, that we are to acknowledge no supreme 
head of the church, except him who redeemed it. 

It is true, I am a repvUican even in matters of dvil gov- 
ernment. But I am no bigot to this or to any other particu- 
lar form of dvil government. All governments cannot be 
alike in ail reacts, so long as nations differ so much from 
each other in euldvation, habits, and manners. I believe, 
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too, that in genend ths best govemmmi %s thai iM(^ i» htwt 
admnistered, I speak disparagingly of no monarchist, pro* 
vided he is no! a sycophant to those in power. ^B^ I dor not 
e&yy him his ojHnions, and cannot gratalate him on the 
ground of his political r^adooa. 

But to mj immediate object. AH ebhns on the Old Test* 
ament for the support of ciril doonination over the spiri^ud 
kingdom of Christ, are futito. How can the king of one 
oonntry, be king over the Chrntian church, [^nce tins church 
bdoags to ail countries? The daim is gtecipciees; it is i^ 
tcaAj withocrt any good support. Godspeed, then, to the noble 
advocates of '< the ^orioos Uberty of ^ children ef God,"* 
whererer they are or may be! God speed to liie noUe 
movement in the Scottish Qmrdi, to the new race of Zuin* 
f§im and of Bjnaes ! No movement skiee the days of Lu- 
mber has prombed so mndi to the Waertj of the churdtos ift 
Europe, as this. Jn iaeXy it is an eflbrt al Relbniia^oB sack 
as Luth^ never made. He left this grei^ point untondied; 
Toi thousand thoasand voices on this side of the A^antie, in 
accents which I would hope will reach even across the mighty 
ifeep, bid the advocates <^ diurch freedom in Scotland Goi> 
eniED ! The experiment is, as owt political fathers j«i^^ed 
iSbem to be when Uiey met to dedare and defend their libera 
tiles, wor^y of pledgbg ^ thdr lives, their fortunes, and <iieir 
aaored honour." May liiose engaged in makingit sueeeed as 
well as our ancestora I The time has come to avow thdr 
principlee, in tiie fierce of heaven and earth. The time, as I 
would hope in God, has come, in whidii they may sucoessfbl- 
\y defend them. If my feeble voiee could reach across ^ 
Atlantic, I would say : AU hail ! ye noMe soldiers of t^ 
erossi Fight maafuUy the batdes of the Lord. STAND 
FAST nr xhb ubebtx WHSBEwmi Cecbist has maps 

TOfT VBEB ! 

But I am losing myself in this interesting dieme. Let 
as return, and see if diere be not some addidonal eoi»ider»- 
tionSy that will helft as to decide, in all cases of knpcNrtaao^ 
M 
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what in the Old TesUaaent is tnodiiig on us^ and what h 
not. 

Thus far we haye gone upon the gnmnd of specifying par- 
tiecilwrs, i^ch are exempted from the eategorj of perpetmd 
obligation. Let us shift our position^ and look at the matter 
from anoth^ pdnt «f yiew. 

It is not diffieult to lay down some mmple andg^ierai 
principles ; and the apfdication of them, in the main, is very 
easy. But in some cases^ it requires indeed a nice discrimto 
nation, and an extensive acquaintance with both the M and 
new dispensation, in order ta decide with taij good degree of 
certainty. But these cases are not numerous, and will occa» 
fiion na serious embarrassment to those who are intent up<m 
their actual and practical duties. 

I would lay it down, th^, as a plmn and palpable pnnciple 
w maxim, in regard to the binding authority of the Old Test* 
amenty that all in ii of the natwre of precept or dactninej tohiek 
eoneeme the p^tHAHENT rdatiom of men to their God^ their 
fAhw heif^fs, or themselves^ stands wuxkered 4ind uarepeeied 
hy the Gospel. 

In view of such a principle the Saviour declared, that 
^ heaven and earth should sooner pass away, than one jot or 
one tittle should pass from the Law, until all be fulfiUed.** 
Tme reHgion has always been, and always will be, the hm of 
Cfod and man. True religion always demanded, Uien, ai^ 
always most demand, those duties which stand necessarily- 
connected with the exhibition of love. To love Gad with all 
the heart, demands of us to reverence and obey him. To 
love our nei^bbour as ourselves, demands the performance of 
many duties connected with our relation to hkn. l^ow as 
to some of these duUes, it is true that the memner of perform- 
ing them may in some respects vary ; but that manner, when 
not necessarily connected with the substance of the duty, is 
not a subject of presmption. The Jew, in order to pay his high- 
est devotions and homage to God, must present his pasdbid 
lamb in the temple, and cause its blood to be i^rinkledat the 
altar. But all that was external and ceremonial, in a word all 
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llMt pertained to the momier of pajing his devotions and hit 
hofiiage, is now done awaj. And the same, of everything thai 
eoneerns the mantfestatioB of rdigious feeting, or of love to 
ear neighbour. Whatever ia the manner of any or «11 of the 
duties required of us, was Jewish, local, temporary, or depen* 
dent on, or modided by, time and place and external dream- 
stances— *all of this nature is no longer obligatory. We have 
only to inquire in every case, either of a doctrine or of a pre* 
oept, what thare is in it which pertained to time and place 
and external circumstances ; and if we can find what that is, 
Chen so much of that preceptor doctrine as pertains to the local 
«r the temporary, is to be abstracted, when we appropriate 
either of these to our own use. The principle is plain ; it is 
sound ; it is beyond fair question. We are no more bound 
to look toward Jerusalem when we pray, as Daniel did (6: 
10), than we are to present our sacrifices and oblations there. 
The dtUyof prayer remains obligatory, because it depends on 
the p^manent and unchanging relations of man to God; but 
Hm nuomer of it is not prescribed by anything whidi the OkL 
Testament {or even the New) contains. 

How futile then are all ^peals to Jewith altars and incense 
and priestly vestments, and pomp of worship, in order to jus- 
tify and even to insist npon oorresponding things in a Chris- 
tian church ! God .has lighted np and adorned his own mag- 
nificent temple — even the whole earth. His altar is on eveiy 
spot, where the saerifioe of a broken and contrite heart is of- 
fered. The sweet incense that he accepts is '< the prayers of 
all the saints." How little do the advocates of all these ex- 
ternals seem to consider the true nature of that Being << who 
is a Spirit, and must be worshipped in spirit and in truth 1" 

Almost everywhere, through the Old Testament, He scat- 
tered principles and precepts which are of a permanent and 
enduring nature. On the other hand, seldom can we find 
any extensive portions of these Scriptures, which do not con- 
tiun something that is merely local uid temporary. 

It is important to illustrate this ; but it must be briefly d(Hie. 
I will select, as a specimen iiom the prc^hets, the brief winrk 
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rfOtwdkditOomistiiigoftmtytwentj-mieTenes. Tliesesrs 
eocvpied with Ihreaieiiing eril to £doiii,the old and bitter eft* 
emjofI«raeL As the Dstioo of the Edcmntes has been extio* 
gaished for more thaa 2000 jears, it would seem thst we had 
wtarj fittk interest in soch a book as this. Still, an attentive 
perosal of it will enable ns to correct snch a jndgnent Bi 
that little book stands ponrtrajed, ia glowing colours, thedee^ 
trine of retribotion for enmitjand injorjdone to otheffs; 
There stands too, in high relief, the sentiment that God k 
Kng of nations ; that thej are in bis hands as day in ihm 
hands of the potter; and thai although he may d^j, hewffl 
not remit, the daims of a jtai retribution. There too may 
comfort be found. The poor oppressed and injured Jew% 
who had been attacked with farj bj the Edomites, when hfo^ 
km down and crushed to the dust hj the Chakbean power, 
are cheered with the certain promise of deUrerance from the 
Edomitish aggresnon, and with the assurance Uiat E^bm shsD 
be trodden down and uiterlj unable to rise up any VKUtt 
against them. In short, Ood Is king of nations ; God wM 
vindicate the cause of ^ oppressed ; and ** God is angry 
wi& the widLod every day.'' To attack and ox^iress the suf- 
fering and the bumbled, is matter of high treason in his 8%ht. 
We cannot ezidt over the calamities ctf* others, without eipos- 
ing oofselves to the righteous indignation of the su^i^eme 
Judge of alL 

Many other deductions might be made from this brief pn^ 
phecy, which seems at first to promise so little that is inter- 
esting to OS ; but I have purposely confined myself only to 
those tilings wluch lie upon the very sur&ce of die oompo^ 
tion. 

Once more ; let us select a portion of Scripture, vdiidi is 
seemingly or at first view, one of the most unpromisi)^ of all 
which the Old Testament exhibits. The last fifteen ch^ters 
of Exodus are occupied idmost entirely with a sketch or plan 
of the tabemade, its apparatus, and its appurtenances, and 
with an accouirt of the mminer in wluch tiie whole of this 
plan was carried into execution. A great portion is ttmple 
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detail of architectural designs, and of the materials with which 
various things were to be constructed. What possible inter- 
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ledge UmM Cbe mt^bor aad tlie HghtM lord mi^ ffopn^tor 
c^fiU thai belpB^B to them, ey^t of their most premiis ^lags. 
A Zaii; dispensatMn called in a spedal nmoo^ for ^p^neradfoa 
of the Law-givar, aad saered awe in his preseaee* The Sing 
ttad Lord <rf' the Jewish nalioQ kerned it proper t* ^pear 
among them as their moaardi, in his splendid waA hxAj palt- 
aoe. Gk)d designed that the Israelites shoidd feel his Qlah»a» 
and his petfect right, to the hest whieh tJMy eoaU oi^ him. 
Nothing ordinarj) eommon, yaltieless, impore, ceold be pr»- 
«eated as material for bis tahemade, or to eonstilste the olb- 
<lalioQs and ^fts ^ere offered. The iiapre8si<m of all then 
mrrangements epon the ample and unttttored mind was Mte- 
tary in a high degree, asd filled it with a deferential respeet 
"whioh wonM check the sfHrit <tf disobediaMse. And Irom all 
jomj we not draw the inference, eren at the present thne, 
that men are bound not to wi&hdd eyen their <^meest snk- 
0tenoe a»d gifts, when the serriee of God veqnifes them ? 
Tmlj we maj, and with' good reafiOT. God, whose temf^ 
is everywhere^ does indeed no longer requiie us to rear mag- 
nificat e^lees for his dwefiing-place. But tibe fspvtit of tahef- 
nade and teae^ buHdkig admonishes us, that churches ^uM 
noti>e cimstructed so as to c<mvey an idea of grudging and of 
fiTarice in the builders, or so as to inspke those who repair io 
them with disrespect or contempt AH should be done Seemt- 
Iff, as well as in order. Let the external not be at ytfamce 
with &e intemoL Let botii be suck as becomes the a«tiire 
ef the worship and of the Being to whom it is pmd» And 
tltts very consideration fcnrbids aH that is ^mdy and fisi- 
cal, or fraught with mere ^splay, and demands the ^mp^ 
the chaste, tibe neat^ the sober, the grave, the imjMressive. 

And we these instructions, now, i^atters <^ no aecocmt ? 
Is T^t the practical exhibition of them as stdiking and im- 
{»*es£^ve as the mere abstract statement of the principles ^c- 
hibited in them would be ? Nay, is it not far more so ? I 
understand, indeed, what is meant, when we are forbi^ea to 
approach our neighbour's house, with hostile fedings, in ti^e 
day of his calamity, or to ex^t over his BOfiBfortunes. But 
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Vfhen Bdom is held op befbre my eyes by Obadiah as haviag 
nii^ied upon die Jews, m tbe day ef th^ humiliatioa by tlie 
power of Babylon ; when the en^ttered etunity, the spirit; 
of vengeance and of rapacity, and the unspeakable meanness «f 
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rj^ God is all a&d in alL His prayidence, his re^ba^ioii) jyt 
pleasure or displeasttrey Ms hatred of siiit his love i£ justice 
aod holiness, his sufMremaoj) his reqaurements, are everjw^re 
directly or indirectly taught £yen where nothing more than 
simple national or indiyi^ial events are related, whether in 
history or in prophecy, there still lies in this, an aoQOont «f 
the divine dealings with men, or of the wickedness of the hu- 
man heart, or of its penitence and obedience and holiness 
There is always something to imitate, or something to be 
idiunned. Even ^e most moderate intellect cannot fiul to 
observe this. 

It needs, I readily concede, some skill always in a ^oooesfr- 
ffd manner to divest the kernel of its shell or its husk ; nave 
titan some of those expositors have exhibited, who have the 
iaeulty of making one passage of Scripture just as fruitful as 
another, and even of deducing a whole syst^ia of theolog|r 
Irom ax^ given passage. But still, oommon sense and a mod* 
&eeAe share of taste may suiioe for "the matt^ in quesiionk 
The maxim of philosophizing civiliffios is, that hietorp ie pt^ 
eept teaekmff hff example* J£ that is true of profane ^history, 
is it not more so of^acrsd? ^o^ I must think, Paul believed 
and taught ; and so we may believe and teadi after him. 

Then what a boundless variety is ^ven to the themes of a 
skil^l preacher I Without any double sense^ or oecult meal- 
ing, or forced j^gory, or anagogical process, he can go aay- 
, where in the wide field of Scripture, and find something th^ 
. is useful and instructive. Such it preacher would be among 
the last to part with the Old Testament. 

Thus far I have given mere hints ; and these are all which 
.time and place peraut I must not quit the subject, hower- 
' er, without adding a few more. 

- I have said, that rarely wiU one find any considerable por- 
tion of the Old Testament, where there is nothing in it of the 
local and temporcA that must be abstracted, in order for us 
to reduce it to practice or present use. In the devc^umal 
Psaln^ even, there are references to places and modes of 
. worship, which we must separate and distinguish from those 
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sense^ can per&rmi the task in question with fittle danger of 
emOigy except in a few of the more difficult cases* To make 
the distinctions in question, is a matter, I may also remark^ 
wluch really belongs to the practiced commentiurtes upon the 
Scriptures; and some of them have in part performed i4» 
But alas I how few <^ the authors of these have been cfetinr 
guished for a profound mdcal and ex^etical knowledge of the 
Scriptures ! How few ha?e satisfied the daims of the retu&n 
and undfirsUmding of men ! Many of them abound in xe- 
marks full of {oous feeling ; imd some of them show mi ex- 
tensiTe knowledge of Christian experience in matters <£ reli* 
gi<»u But all this may be, without shedding any new ligkl 
on the path of the ignorant and the inquiring. Pi^es^ I had 
almost said volumes, of some pf them may be read withoui 
meeting with any such light. The consequence of course is^ 
that in many, perhaps in most cases, reading of this scMrt be- 
gins, after a while, to weary him who performs it, tmd he 
comes to it as to a task prescribed, rather than a privilege to 
be desired. It cannot l:^ expected that such reading will be 
long practised. A commentiuy that would give us amply 
what is to be fairly learned from every part of the Old Tefr- 
tament, in respect to present duty» or as to doctrine, and 
which would do this throughout the Scriptures, is one of the 
things yet to be ; for I oanoot think that it now is. God is 
preparing men, I doubt not, for the accomplishment of su<^ 
a work \ one in which all the results of critical and exegeti* 
cal study shall be embodied, and united with all that eminenct 
Christian experience may suggest <»: teach. May 6u<^ a 
W(»rk be hastened in its timel 

Many good men, in treating of Old Test, matters, and ex- 
plaining the contents of these books, seem to think that they 
are at liberty to pursue allegory and type and anagogical pro* 
cesses, to any extent ibBA» they please. A gr^iter mistake can 
hardly be made, in so important a concern. The moment a 
reader or hearer gets possession of the idea, that a writer or 
preacher is merely addressing himself to his imagination and 
fancy, he ceases to give him his serious confidence. He ma^ 
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be amused— greatly amused, if we must concede it, by the in- 
g^iuity and vivid fancy of his interpreter ; but after all he 
will with difficulty be Iwought to believe, that the sacred 
writers addressed themselves to readers in the way of amuse- 
tnent. His first feeling, after a little of wonder or perhaps of 
admiration is over, is indifference. His next is uneasiness in 
reading or hearing things of this nature. It is well if the 
matter does not end in contempt of the whole. 

I would that the Old Te^ament were employed oftentimes 
ia quite a di^Rsrent way from that which is not uncommon in 
resorting to it What can we say of those teachers, who find 
just as full and complete a revelation in the Old Testament of 
every Christian doctrine, as in the New ? For example ; the 
doctrine of the Trinity is found as completely there, as in the 
New Testament. Yet the Saviour, in reference even to Mo- 
ses says, that " no man hath seen God at any time ; the only 
begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, he Tuxth de^ 
ektred kirn /" John 1:18. "Were the Jews Trinitarians, be- 
fore the c(Hning of Christ ? I know of no satisfactory evidence 
of this fact. All the eflforts to prove it have ended in mere 
appeals to cahhalizinff Jews, who lived long after the New Tes- 
tament was written. It is the light which the New Testament 
casts upon various passages of the Old, and that only, which 
enables- us to bring the Old Testament to' bear upon this doc- 
trine. It remained for Christ to make the full revelation of 
this. It was only by the incarnation, that the Trinity of the 
€k>dhead was fully developed. And when the New Testa- 
dent asserts, that this or that thing was done by Christ, or 
the Logos, under the ancient dispensation, or that this or that 
was spoken by him, it is only then that we come to a full 
knowledge of any specific nature, as it respects the Old Tes- 
tament, concerning the persons of the Godhead. In this way, 
4he Old Testament does indeed contribute important aid in 
snaking us acquainted with the doctrine of the Trinity. 

Take another instance in respect to the immortality of the 
80ul and a future state. Paul says of Christ, that " he has 
abolished death, and hrougM life and immortality to KgM 
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ibioagh the goi^f 2 Tim. 1: 10. Bat if all this was re- 
Tealed and wid^rstood before the ooraing of Christ, on what 
can this assertion be groanded ? Not that the Hebrews were 
eatirely igBorant, as many hare asserted, of a future state. 
Were they inf^^rxHr, in t^s respect, to their neighbours the 
Egyptians and the Greeks ? Not that some such men as 
Xkiodi, and Abraham, and David, and Isaaah, had no proper 
views <^ future rewards and punishments. The f^tostle es- 
plidilj asserts (Beh, xi.), that ibtj had. But still, it was 
reserved for the Gospel to turn Jewish twilight into broad 
Christian day. It has done so. But in expounding the Bi<t 
ble under its influence, we must attribute no more to the Old 
Testament, than belongs to it TIk glory of the gospel is not 
to be taken away, and ^ven to a mere introductory dispensa* 
iion. The ministri^n of the Law had indeed its glory ; but 
the apostle assures us, that ** it now has [comparatively] no 
^17, by reason of that whieh excelleth.'' 

Let these and the like great principles be always kept in. 
view. We need not become Judmzersy because we maintain 
tiie authenticity of the CHd Testament. Its day has passed 
But how co«ld a divine religion be revealed in it, and yet 
mme of the principles inculcated by the gospel be exhibited? 
The thing was impossible. That we should tove Grod so* 
premely, and our neighbour as ourselves, was always taoghtn* 
always urged. But a thousand things in respect to the detail 
of all the developments of these great principles, are Afferent 
in the CM Testament from what is demanded by the Nem 
Let us fidly recognize this, and thank Grod for our better lighl; 
But our gratitude for the Gospel need not lead us to skepdb- 
eism about the Jewish Scriptures, nor to any undervaluing of 
them. Yeij different must the state of oxxt minds be whi<A 
would lead us to do this, from that of Paul, who so oti^^ 
resorted to them in order to show that Jesus was the Christ 
We should regard them in the light of a |>re^W0 or <rf an tn^ro- 
duetion to the gospd. Why should the book be admitted, 
and the pr^aee, which explains &e aalore of it, be thrown 
•wiqr? 
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taken in dajs that «« paat, is too well known to need cksscrip*^ 
tion. Eveiy congpkmoos person and thing has been regapded 
as a tjpe of Christ, or of his dinroh, until at last it comes to 
this, that all the ancient world existed and acted onlj in the 
^acitj of tjpcs or foreshadowings of persons or events to 
eome. All the articles of ornament or faroitnre for the taber- 
nacle and temple, were mere patterns of something that wa0 
to be attached to the new temple under the new dispensation. 
Even the trajs, and bowls, and tongs, and ^u£fer8, and can- 
dlesticks, bore a significant and not unimp<Hlant part, as it 
respected the Messianic times ; and of course all offices and 
duties, of priests and Levites and servitors, must have their 
proper significance. Anything which befel Moses, or Joshua^ 
or David, or other oons{nettous personages, the story (^ which 
is fomid in &e OM Testament, becomes, under such a pro- 
cess, and by virtue of a vninMX, or oeadt sense, full dl slgnifi- 
eance under the new order of things. Launched on a bound- 
less ocean, and without chart or compass^ the allegmsts seem 
intent only upon rapid sailing ; it matters little in what direo- 
tion. 

Public taste has, some time since, begun to correct these 
extravagances. But every now and then the doubter of the 
andent Scriptures meets with them still, and curls his lip in 
proud disdain. No wonder. << Si natnram furei expellas, us- 
que recurret." Violence done to the understanding and to 
sober common sense, although it may be slow-footed, will be 
certain to avenge itself at last If there is any book in all the 
world addressed to the sober reason and judgment of men, 
that book is the Bible. It is written by men, addressed to 
men, and designed for men. Of course it adopts a human 
and inteUi^ble manner of address throughout God has 
shown his paternal condescension to the weaknesses of men, 
in all this. The Scriptures, written in any other manner, 
could be of but little profit to us. And when we see methods 
of interpretation applied to them, which no other book wlU 
bear, and which would hold any one up to scorn if he should 
adopt them in explaining a Classic, how can it be expected, 
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tiiftt tlie nnderstandiDg lUicl reason will not tlistnist th^n, and 
soimer or later be sure to revolt against them ? 

j^unoDg ail the abases of the Old Testamenly none are more 
eonspicoods than those which result from sectarian yiews and 
purposes. What a mere lump of wax does ^e Bible become 
in the hands of a sealous defender of sect^ perfectlj mddable 
at his pleasure. No laws of language or of grammar stand in 
his way. The original intention of the writer of the Scrip* 
tiB*e is little or nothing to the purpose. The occult meaning 
k summoned to his aid ; and this is always readj, at his bid- 
ding, to assume every possible form. Armed in this way, hia 
Antagonists are cut down by whole ranks at a blow, and the 
itandard of sect wav^ speedily over that of the Bible. 

Perhaps the prophecies suffer most of all from party spirit 
and narrow partial views of exegesis. A popular writer, who 
is much more conspicuous for eloquence and imagination, than 
for philology or discriminating powers of mind, rises up and 
proclaims great events at hand, or not far distant The Ixx^ 
of Daniel and the Apocalypse, above all, are thrown into the 
furnace, << heated seven times more than it is wont to be," 
and there comes out from the crucible a new and splendid 
metal, the result of wondrous combination and composition. 
The nations, the events, the ecclesiastical establishments, the 
heresies, of modem Christian countries, are all discovered in 
the reflection of this shining compound. Above all, the sue* 
cessor of St. Peter finds himself placed at the head of all the 
indications that are prophetic It matters not whether a 
heok is written to instruct a church, or to console one amidst 
the evils and sufferings of persecution ; nor even whether it 
was addressed to the Babylonian Jews in exile ; the same 
conspicuous personage, Peter's successor, and his attendants, 
fiU all the foreground of every picture. The question as to 
the edification of those to whom the prophecies were oriffi* 
naily address^ has nothing to do with the exposition of ih% 
prophet*s work. The only thing or personage that can fill the 
eye of a prophet, when he takes into view the new Dispen- 
sation, must be the pope. No other beast of <^ seven heads 
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itid ten boms '* evtsr made of oonld make its appearance ; 
no other ^ scarlet beast, full of tbe names of blaspbemy/^ Yas§ 
crrer presented itself before tbe eyes of a propbetic seer ; none 
dtber but sbe wbom tbis beast bears, *^ tbe motber of barlots/* 
bas ever beld in ber bands tbe << cap of abominations'* and 
be^i^ drank witb tile blood of saints." And tben tbe pardzan^ 
k& bis overflowing zeid, would fain compel as to say, wbetiier W9 
can suppose tbat Daniel, or Jobn, or any otber prophet, was 
not a full-blooded Protestfmt ? And saeh being tbe case, fad 
wishes to kno^, whether sach a prophet coald ever think or 
prophesy concerning any other beast than the pope f 

Such a ase of the propbetic writings is what we are calleA 
to witness every day, even in these Uibes, when tbe rage for 
^rpe, and allegory, and doable sense, and occnlt meaning, has 
in a very considerable measure abated. Protestants, not w^ 
fbmished with other arms against the papacy, resort to this 
weapon, which is always ready at band, and kept indeed tdi* 
erably well burnished by use. Alas ! the mis^ntune is, tbat 
the weapon has two edges ; imd in its reverberating stroke, 
(for it is sure tc make one), cuts the assailant as deej^ as be 
bad wounded his antagonist. Another generation must pass^ 
before this battle will be over. And then, when time baa 
shown, beyond contradiction, that all the calculations of prog- 
nosticators about the times designated in Daniel and tbe 
Apocalypse are clearly frustrated, confidence in such inter- 
pretations will vanish as a matter of course. The pope seen 
by Jobn, and described by him I Then, in John's time, (I e. 
about A. D. 68 when the Apocalypse was written), there bad, 
according to Rev. 17: 10, already been Jive popes who wer# 
dead ; one was then living and reigning ; and one then to 
come, wbose time would be short. And besides this — ^what ft 
precious consolation to the i>oor bleeding and disconsolate 
churches of tbat period, to be tM, tbat out of the bosom of 
tbat very church and religion which they so loved and hon- 
oured, would spring the most wicked, formidable, persecuting^ 
and permanent enemy that the diurcb bad ever seen ! Om^ 
sekttioHy with a witness ! 
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Sed maoum — There is no end to abases of this sortt 
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^esdoii arises, wheiher tliej lyre still m Cow^ k: Mmtnie 
ratiime, manet ip9a Lex; i. e. <o hn^ as the rwxiPH of the 
ktw continues, the law itself is infuUforee. This is tke eom- 
{mss to goide us, in trayarsiDg the wliole groand from the be- 
i;iiiniDg of Grenesis to the end of MakohL All that bS 

VOUNDBD IN THE PEBPBTUAL BBLATIONS OF JCBH TO GOD, 
TO EACH OTHER, AND TO THBMSELTBS, AND WHICH BS 
THE SUBJECT OF PBBSCRIFTION, COMMAND, OB INSTRUC- 
TION ON THE PART OF HEAYEN, IS PERMANENT. 

Bat even in cases of thb natore, whatever there is m waj 
command or instnustion, which eoneems merely the mmm^r 
of the thing, and not the essential nature oi iAke ^n^, is bo 
longer obligatory on ns. We have a new md a better Tes- 
tament than the ancient hi itself it is a sufficient guide. 
But we should thankfully aoeept whatever of coa&rmation or 
iUiistration of our Chrbtian duties, there is in the andeat 
Hebrew Scriptmres. Even from the ten oommaDdmentS) M 
we have seen^ something in respect to the maimer of {mmuh 
«d reward, or of threatened punislmient, is to be abated. 

If any one now should demand of mi^ to lay down a nde 
4K> precise Bnd pulicular, that every reader of the CM Tes- 
tament may judge with certtdnty in every possiUe case, what 
b local and temporary, and what is permanent, I ean ao 
more do this, than I could prescribe a rule in hermeneutios 
which would exempt ail men from actual enor in the inter- 
pretation of the figurative language of the Bible. The g^i- 
•eral principles that I have now developed are plain, practical, 
and certain in their result when rightly applied. The power 
to make such an application <^ them depends not on me, but 
•on the gift of Heaven, and the efforts of the inquiring to 
•qualify themselves for the work. I can only speak my good 
wishes for inquirers ; which are that they may meet with de- 
sired success. Nothing but the want of skill or tact, stan^ 
in the way of acquiring that which they seek. 

Of one thing I am fully persuaded, which is, that a proper 
use of the Old Testament will be made in ell cases, by no 
oae who deaves to the notion, that because, the Hebrew 
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Such perfectioa belongs not to a prefatory or mer^ introdmO' 
torj dispensation. It is only a rekUive perfection that the 
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qnsncy (^ diyoroea whieh tiiej aUowed, and they appealed to 
Moses as sanctiooing it, Jesus replied and said : '^Mosesy 5e-. 
cause of the hardnesi of your keartij suffered you to put awaj 
your wives ; but from the beginniog it was not so ;" Matth* 
19: 8« I am wdi aware, that there are casuists at the pre- 
sent day, who think Moses to have judged very wron^y m 
dus case. And so in regard to his permission of slavery, and 
some other things. We ^sannot reason, I allow, in all cases 
with entire certainty, as to what is allowable under the Gos- 
pel, because it was allowed under the old dispensation. Po* 
lygamy was allowable ^ and if concubinage was not^ it waa 
generally practised, and does seem to have been regarded as 
not forbidden, but only regulated. Slavery was aUof^ed. 
Gkeat latitude of divorce, at the will of the husband (but not 
of the wife) was fdlowed. Does the Go^>el allow any of 
these ? I know that some serious and well-meaning men are 
disposed to argue, that the Gospel allows of slavery. It is mj 
oj^on also, that where it has become a part of the constitor 
tion of any society of men, the Gospel does not require the 
whole system to be broken up imd abandoned in a single day^ 
for this might endanger the welfare of the whole. But I can 
never entertain a doubt^ that the precepts and princif^es oi 
the Gospd forbid the making of slaves. When it is required 
of us, that we should love our neighbour as oundves ; and ia 
explanation of this it is also required, that we should do to 
others whatever we would that others should do to u^; and 
when, with all this, it is expressly declared that God has 
made of one blood all the nations thai dwell on all the face 
of the earth ; I understand this as settling all questions respect- 
ing any slavery, which is not the result of crime or a fi^eil^ 
ure of liberty by evil-doing, or of voluntary compact on the 
part of the slave. 

Moses then did allow-*--the ancient dispensation did allow 
—of some things which are no longer permitted. In this an 
important principle is involved. The Old Testament moral-* 
ity, in respect to some points of relative duty, is behind that 
of the Gospel Why then should we regard the Old Testa- 
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ment as exhibiting an absolute model of perfection, in its pre- 
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. 'WlUjoaaskme tlieD: < Of what nte is ihe Old T^taHiart 
to QB ? If it is thus to be altogether subordinate and second* 
arjy why not dismiss it from the lof ^ eminence of an aiitlio»* 
ity P I feel no difSMSilty, at least in satisfying mjself, la re- 
lation to these questions. Is it of no advantage^ to be able to 
iq)peal to the ancient reyelatioii in. all cases of r^igious and 
mond precept or doctrine, and to find there the immutable 
prmdples of virtue and piety sam^oned, and thus to know 
that thej are the same in every age ? Is it no advantage, 
to learn how God dealt with Ins ancient church for some 
1500 and more years ? Is there no advantage in having a 
fit^'ouf^history d the past, which is sketched by an unerring 
Jiand? A church history wluch has a divine author? li 
there no gain to the devout Christian, in seeing embodied iH 
Ibe Psidms and in the prophets, the workings of piety in tto 
distinguished minds of ancient days ? Is th^e no gain to ih$ 
ethical teacher, in having bef<M*e him the inexhaustible stove 
of prudential and practical maxims in the Ixx^ of Proverbs F 
9ave Qiristian preachers no sympathies in common with iim 
preachers, i. e. the prophets, of old? The New Testameni 
gives us a precept, or teaches a doctrine ; is it no satisfaction 
to find practical exhilHtions of the {H^ecept, and confirmatiool 
of the doctrine, in the Old Testament ? The Christian chuidi 
is built upon the Jewish ; not by destroying the foandatioaa 
of the latter, but only by demolishing parts of the -superstnns 
ture, in order to make the whcde more perfect; and hast tho^i 
no holy euriodty to know what the ancient foundations were ? 
In a word, the Old Testament teaches that God is all and in all, 
as well as the New ; but from the Old Testament we learn 
in a peculiar manner, that he may develop himself in a vari- 
ety of ways, and that he has so done. True Christian Uhetr 
ality may be learned and enforced by considerations of this 
nature, as well as the duty of submission and obedience. • 

There are imperfections in the ancient system ; but tiiey 
are such as the nature of the case rendered necessary. The j 
are in accordance with the princi|de of the slow and gradual 
amendment of the race of man* The record of our infancy 
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have enligbtened and adeqiuite views of the real diffi»ra)Qe 
between the Chri$tian and the ancient disp^iisatkHi, they need 
not fear the issue of the contest How can we properly daiiQi 
wisdom and light so superior tQ that of the fouii^ers of Chrisi- 
tianitj, as to reject the books which they have sanctioned 2 
This is the direct^ fair, and simple question. Let those affina 
that we may make such a daim, who have made 13^ theiir 
minds, that we are not bound by their decision* I nnisl b^ 
lieve, that the disciple is not above his Masti;iu 

One thing is plain from the present state of relii^oQS dis- 
pute among us ; and this is, that the time has now cosne, whes 
the advocates of revelation are to be separated from its opr 
posers. How can two walk together, unless they are agreed ? 
I do not s^y, agreed in all the minutiae-*-the detail of religioafit 
sentiments, but in respect to the very basis of all whi<^ la 
properly called Christianity. If there be no revdatiofh th^re 
is no Christianity ; and if there be a New Testament aiatd a 
Christian religi<»i, then there is an Old Testament which 18 
entitled to our high regard,, our atteiUive fitudy„ tmd a lifitei^ 
ingear. 

It has become plain, that the battle which has been going 
on over most European ground for these forty or fifty yeafs 
past, has at last come even to us, and we can no longer do^ 
cline the contest Unbelief in the Voltaire »id the Thomaa 
Paine style we have coped with, and in a measure gained iSud 
victory. But now it comes in the shape c^ philosophy, lite- 
rature, criticism, philology, knowledge of antiquity, and the 
like. Hume's arguments against miracles, which some had 
thought to be dead and buried, have been exhumed^ clothed 
with a new and splendid costume, and commended to the 
world by many among the most learned men in Europe^ B49** 
fore these, all revelation falls alike, both Old Testament 
and New. And if Mr. Norton remonstrates, as he does» 
against the sophistry of these arguments, yet he leaves us, af- 
ter all, just where he found us. None of the Old Testament, 
according to him, can be relied on. The New can be trusted 
only in cases where what is said agrees with our own viev 
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of things. Tins is honestlj and plainly his simple position. 
I prefer to meet De Wette and Mr. Parker's views. Wo 
know where to find them. We cannot well mistake them. 

Will it be taken in good part, (as it is meant), if I say one 
word to another and different class of men? Oumpace omnium^ 
I would say : Let those, now, who have stood aloof so long 
as to the matter of acquaintance with German productions, 
ask what is to be done with the contest in hand, in the shapo 
that it has assumed. Have we not a right to expect from 
diem, at least, that they will show their faith by their works ? 
What I mean is : Have we not a right to expect that they 
will enter into the battle which is going on, dad with the 
panoply of days of yore, which they regard as the only trusty 
armour? For one, I will bid Godspeed to every stroke 
which they may strike in this way, provided it does any exe- 
cution. It does not look well for them to shrink from the 
contest, after all that they have so long and often said to ex- 
cite suspicion of others who have pursued a somewhat dif- 
ferent course of study, and to cover their names with a kind of 
reproach. The time of trial for both parties (if they must be 
so named) has now come. No one will deny this. For my- 
self, I shall with all my heart rejoice, if they show themselves 
ready and prepared to meet it. At least they have had suf- 
ficient time to make preparation ; and the religious public 
have long since expected something to meet the allegations of 
Mr. Norton. In the meanwhile, I have had other engage- 
ments that must be met, and waited anxiously for some other 
and better advocate of revelation to make his appearance. I 
hope it will not be deemed a matter of reproach to me, that I 
have thought it important for defence, to find out if possible 
whence the armour of our assailants comes, and to meet them, 
if it may be, with arms adapted to new times and new methods 
gf attack. I am indeed slow to believe, that we of the present 
day are bound to keep ourselves ignorant of the strength and 
resources of our assailants. The contest has truly become 
one, as I have said, pro aris et focis. The question 
whether Christianity is to be the predominant religion of this 
86 
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eountrj, or to yield to pMlosophic infidelity, is soon to be set- 
fled. Bowed down in some measure under the weight of 
years, and tottering under the long-continued pressure of bod« 
ily infirmities, I have still, perhaps most rashly, thrown my- 
self into ^e arena of eontest ; and there I mean to remain, 
so long as I can wield a weapon however ligh^ or lift up a 
prayer to the great Head of the church for the success of his 
eause. The standard under which I have enlisted waves aioft 
over the battleground, and bears the inscription in characters 
ofHght: CHRIST AND THE CHUBCH; THE 
NEW TESTAMENT AND THE OLD. I hope 
and trust in God that I shall never^-never desert it. 
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CONTAINING AND EXHIBITING THE MOST IMPORTANT DOCUMENTS, EX- 
CEPTING THE FEW TESTAMENT, TO SHOW WHAT WERE THE 
ANCIENT CANONICAL BOOKS OF THE HEBREWS. 



No. I. 

Prologue to the Wisdom of Sirach.* 

IlolXm xal nByakeov rnuv dia rov vofwv hcu tSv fgQO^rjtm 
mil t^p alXtov t<Sp xar* aihovg ^mlov&ipiotatp dsdofJiipoDPf 
vmQ sip deop iarlv inmvstv thv 'laqariX naideiag xcu iToq}iag' 
xou cog ov fwvov avtovg tovg dvayiviaaaovtag Seov iativ ini(S' 
nqfiovag ymC'&aiy akXa xal totg ixtog dvvaad'ai tovg qjiXofia- 
'6'ovyrag ;f^<r*f«ovff ehai hcu Xeyovtag xou YQcicportag* 6 Ttdn- 
nog fiov 'Ifjaovg im nXeiov iavtov dobg efg re tr^v rov vofiov 
Hal rm nQoq^rjtdSr kcu tmp alXcuv natQiciyv ^i^Xicstv dpdypco" 
mvy HCU iv roytoig Inav^ l^iv TteQinoiriadfiepog, tiqoi^x^V ^^^ 
avtog (SvyyqdxpM ti rm Big naidsiav nal aocpiav dvr^aovtoov, 
intog 01 cpiXofiad'aTg, xai rovraw Svoxoi yevofievoi, noXXip fAdX- 
Xov imTigogd-coci 8id tijg iwofjiov ^iciaecog. ndQcuiaxXr^iyd'e ovv 
list evvoiag hcu agogoxfjg tr/v dfdyvtoaiv noieto'&ai, nal avy^ 
yv^fiipf IxBip iq)' olg dp doHcofiep tmp natd trjp sQfjiijpsiap ne- 
q)iXo7topr]fi8POP tiai t<5p Xs^eayp ddvpafisip, ov ydq hodvpafiat 
avtd ip iccvtoig s^Qaiotl XeyoiAepa, nal otap fAetax'&y eig hi- 
Qap yXtaaoap, Ov [iopop ds tavta, dXXd hcu avtog 6 pofiogp 
HCU ai nQog)t^eicu, hcu td Xomd t£p ^i^Xi<op ov (uhqop ix^i ti^p 
diacpogap ip iavtoTg Xeyogiepu, 'Ep ydg t^ 6yd6(p Hal tgianoat^ 

* This Prologue was probably written about 130 B. C The Book 
itself probably about 180 B. C 
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hei im rov EvBqyitw ^aciXioog naqayevti^tig elg AipjTrrov 
acu cvyxQOviaag^ evgor ov fuxgcig nou9eiag dcpofioiov. Avcty- 
xcuotaiov i&efitjp avtog TrQogeveyxaad^cu nva anov^rip hcu 
(pikonoviav rov fied-tjQiwpev<rou r^vde r^v ^i^hyp • noXkriP yaq 
ajQvnviav xaJ ixujttjfitip nQogevsyHfifJiBPog iv t<^ diaoti^fiari 
tov XQOvov TiQog to im niqag ayovta ro ^i^Xiov iadoad^cu, 
9CCU roTg iv r^ naqom^ povXofidvoig g)dofAad-sip, nqoTiata- 
aHSvaJ^OjUvoig ta ri^ri iv voficp ^loreveiv. 

EiTOLisH TRAif SLATioif. Since so mimy and important things 
have heen imparted to us by the Law, the ProfiteU, and other 
[works] of the like kind which have followed, for which one must 
needs praise Israel on account of learning and wisdom ; and in- 
asmuch as not only those who read ought to be well-informed, 
but those who are devoted to learning should be able to pro^t^ 
both in the way of speaking and writing, such as are foreigners; 
zny grandfather, Jesus, having devoted himself very much to the 
reading of the Law, the Prophets, and the Other Books of his coun- 
try, and having ac-quired a good degree of experience in these 
^ngs, was himself led on to compose something pertmning to 
instruction and wisdom, so that those desirous of learning, being 
in possession of these things, might grow much more by a life 
conformed to the Law. 

Ye are invited, therefore, with good will and strict attention 
to make the perusal, and to take notice whenever we may seem 
10 lack ability, in respect to any of the words which we have la- 
boured to translate. For things in themselves the same, express- 
ed in Hebrew, have not the same force when they are translated 
into another language. Not only so, but the Law itself, and the 
Prophets, and the remaining Books exhibit no small diven^ty 
among themselves as to the modes of expression. 

When, in my thirty-eighth year, while Ptolemy Euergetes was 
king, I came to Egypt and took up my residence there, I fonnd 
an exemplar of no small learning. I deemed it altogether ne- 
cessary for myself to apply some diligence and. industry to the 
interpretation of this book ; for 1 expended much vigilance and 
study, during that interval of time, that, bringing to an end this 
book, I might publish it for those in a foreign country who wish 
to be learners, and so to regulate their habits as to Ibe in con- 
formity with the Law. 

Bemarks. It seems somewhat remarkable, that this 
grandson of Sirachides; who appears not to have visited 
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Egypt until he was thirty-eight years of age, shonld not have 
found a copy of his grandfather's book in Palestine ; particu- 
larly since the latter assures us (50: 27), that he was an in- 
habitant or native of Jerusalem. The fact that he wrote in 
JHehreiffy is enough to render this altogether probable ; for 
the E^gyptian Jews, if we may judge of them by the case of 
Philo the greatest of them all, were moderate proficients in 
this sacred tongue. However, the fact that the Wisdom of 
Sirach had a currency, and probably some weight of author- 
ity in Egypt, falls in well with the history of the other apoc- 
ryphal books. Egypt was the hot-bed in which nearly all of 
these somewhat sickly plants sprang up and were nurtured. 
This was natural. The Palestine Jews were rigid Canonists. 
Even the weight of character and learning which Sirachi- 
des possessed, could give his book no great currency and no 
authority there. There the Jews all partook of the spirit of 
their leaders ; and so it was out of question to add another 
book to the Canon. But the Egyptian Jews were far re- 
moved from the mother country. They had intercourse with 
Greek Schools, philosophers, and literati. Their views of 
canonical limits, were probably less strictly defined, or at 
any rate less rigidly adhered to, than those of their Palestme 
brethren. So, while the grandson of Sirachides found no 
dqjoiioiov (as he calls it), i. e. bo copy^ exemplar, or (as one 
might translate) /ac-««mtZe of his grandfather's work in his 
native land, he found one at Alexandi-ia, where was more of 
a literary taste, and less of the feeling which dictated a ri^d 
adherence to the views and traditions of the elders, la*^?Bt. 

For the rest, the translator well appreciates the difficulty 
of translating Hebrew into Greek ; confesses his fear of oc- 
casional error, and begs for the indulgence of the reader, ad 
well as for the exercise of his discrimination. He does not, 
therefore, lay claim to any inspiration on his part But how 
is this matter in respect to the author of the book ? The rea- 
der, by referring to p. 241 above, will see, that while he 
omits making a direct claim to the office o£ si, prophet, (which 
he doubtless knew would be controverted and denied), he has 
86* 
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still intended to be placed at the side oi prophets, and take 
rank among the favourite disciples of Solomon. The whole 
work is an ambitious imitation of this king's writings. Even 
the nariQtav vfivog near the close, spears to have had its 
origin in the eulo^ of Wisdom in Prov. viii. Moreover the 
book has many very fine sayings and sentiments in it I 
^oubt not that it was much better written in Hebrew^ than it 
now appears to be in Greek ; and I fully accede to what the 
translator says about his inability adequately to express the 
Hebrew original in the Greek language. The Greek of h» 
preface at least, (which of course is all his own), has so near 
.an approach to barbarism in its idiom, in the ^sjointed con- 
nection of the sentences, and in the use of some of the particles 
{e. g. yoLQ)j as to show that the writer expressed himself with 
much difficulty, and in the true style of a foreigner. And so 
it is with much of his translation. Still, it is Hebrew- Greekj 
and even better than some of the Septuagint I have done 
mj best to give the ideas of the preface ; but I have been 
compelled to use some freedom in translating, in order to make 
the version bearable. Whether I have hit the exact shade of 
the original meaning in all cases, is of no importance to my 
present object That part for which the whole is translated, 
is quite plain and intelligible. 

I cannot refrain from asking here : If the Jews were so fa- 
<2ile as to the admission of new books into the canon, (e. g. 
Daniel, many of the Psalms, Jonah, etc.), at a period so late 
as the Maccabaean times, how came it about, that the WiS" 
dom of Strachy written at Jerusalem and before these times, 
and making, as we have seen, no small claims on admission 
to an elevated place, was not even to be found in Palestine 
some fifty years after this, but was lighted upon only among 
the distant Egyptians ? Gorisistency is a jewel of some val- 
ue ; and if so, why do not those confident neological critics, 
who so often hoist the standard on which is inscribed MAC- 
CABAEAN, and fight in earnest under this banner, — ^why 
do they not show us some good and satisfactory reason for the 
exclusion of such books as the 2o(pia IJeiQa^ from the Pales- 
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tide prefixed, and placed by the side of ifcS pSfiov and t£p 
nQoq!titeip whick most in their very nature be defimtey does 
beyond all reasonable donbt limit the a^er hook$ in qoestioii 
ho^ to the complement or remainder of the books which 
made op the holy Scriptores. The triplex divisiofiy there- 
fore, as in later times, lies on the very face of this whole rep- 
resentation. The nature of the appeal takes it for granted, 
that this was well known, and would be uniyersally under- 
stood. Of course, the usage of thus dividing the Scriptures, 
must have been established for a considerable period, anteri(Mr 
to that in which the translator wrote, and anterior to the age 
of his grand-father. 



No. n. 

Passages in the 'Vita ContemplatiTa of Fhilo Judaens.— Qpp. IT, p. 475 
edit Mcmgey, (flor. A. D. 40.) 

Fhilo, in praising a contemplative life and in giving vari- 
ous examples of it, comes at last to the Therapeutae or Usse" 
nes (a« Q^iirDK , tnedici, heakrs)^ whose devotional practices he 
thus describes : *Ef ixdar^ de olxicc Uqw, o naXehcu aefipetbv 
U€u lUffoatriQUyPy if <p fWfOVfiBfoi ta tov cefifov ^iov fwat^" 
^ raXovrtcu • fif^det eiaxofu^optegf fi^ natof, fi^ cr/ror, fju^Mp 
n 7(5p oXXoiMf oca nqig tag rov aoifjiatog XQ%iag avayxaXoy 
iXka fofwvg, xaJ Xoyia ^etmiff'&ipta dia ftQoq>f]toov, hcu vfji- 
fwg xa« ta aXXa oU mun^iAti koI evce^ia cvrav^optai xoi 

teXsKwrrai ^ErtvyxavovtEg yaq tolg isgoig ygafifiaatf 

(piXo<JO(fOV(Tt t^ ndtQiop (piXo<50(piav aXkr^yoQavrrsg, inetd^ 
inifA^oXa ta t^ ^^g iQfifiveiag vofu^ovci <pvce(og astOMHQv- 
fUvijg, if vnavoiaig d^Xovfiivtjg. "Eati da avtoig nai avyyQafi" 
fuita TtaXaKOp avdQoiPf oi t^g ai^scecag aqxrjyitai yefOfiapot 
ftoXXa fif^fieta tijg dXXeyoQOVfMvijg Idiag anikinop. 

TRANSLATioif. In cvcfy house is a sanctuary, which is called 
$natd place or monaMenf^ in which, being alone, they perform 
the mysteries of a holy life ; introducing nothing into it, neither 
drink, rant bread-corn, nor any of the other thibgs which are ne- 
cessaiy for the wants of the body, but ^ Uxmy and oracUapre-' 
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didtd by the prophds, and hymns and other [terUir^s] by which 
knowledge and piety are increased and perfected. . . . Address- 
lug themselves to the sacred writings they philosophize their 
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liaxpftivwf * ivo ds fiora ft^g roTg &ixq6i Bt^Ua^ tov trav^o^ 
ix^rrct XQOfQv tijf apayQ»(3p^, ra dwamg Qeia nagtujtmffUpcL, 
Keu tovtmp nepta ftip iatt tct Mevamg, & t&ig ts pifimt^ 
neQis'xBif Hcu tijf t^ dv^^tonoyoviag nctgddotnv jtt^^« t^g a^ 
tov tsXevt^g. Ovrog 6 XQOvog cbioleiTrei tQiaxiXlfoy oXfyor 
itdof. ^Ano di t^g M<ovamg teXevt^g fMXQf' '^^s Aqta^sQ^inf 
tov fietd StQ^v n^Qa^v ^aaiXetag oQX^g [^X^^ ^ omitted Id 
Euseb.], 01 finra Moova^v ftQO^fjrui td xat ctitovg nqax^ifr 
ta avfiy^a\ff4)Uf iv tQial xcu dina ^i^Xioig, Ai ds Xoincu tic- 
noting vfivovg elg tov '^sov ncu rolg dvd'qdnoig vao&fi%ag %09 
^lov mQi ix^vaif. 'Aah di AQta^sQ^ov faj^ tov aad^ rnuis 
XQovov, yiyqanrcu fMP sxaata * matsmg de ovx oimeig ri^iaotou 
toig ttQO avttavy did to firj yspaad'cu tr^v t^v aqocpr^div dt^i^ 
^^ ducdox'^' /^fjlop d' satiP iqyip ntag ^fuig toig idioig fQcc^iir 
fUUH nsTHatavacLfUPf toaovto yog aiapog ^dt] TfOQipirimtog^ 
ovTfi aQoc&aiPM ttg ovdip, opts dqieXslp fxvt^ip, ovre fisra'&U'' 
pai tatolfitjxsp. Tlaci de cvji^zop iatip ev'&vg in t^g TtQti- 
ft^g yspeaetog 'lovdaioig, to PoiAi^aiP avtd '&bov doyfiata, xfci 
tovjoig i^fispeip, xal vnsQ avt^p si dioi '&ii6H6ip tjdmg. 

• Translation. We have sot a countless number of booka, 
fLiscordant and arrayed against each other ; but only tuH^ mid 
twenty booksy containing the history of every age, which are justr* 
ly accredited as divine [old editions of Josephus read merely : 
" w^hich are justly accredited" — &sia comes from Eusebius' tran- 
script of Josephus in Ecc. Hist. HI. 10] ; and of tiiese, Jtvt be- 
long to Moses, which contain both the laws and the history of 
the generaticms of men until his death. This period lacks but 
little of 3000 years. From the death of Mpsps, moreover, until 
the reign of Artaxerxes, [Euseb.-r— * from the death of Moses to 
that of Artaxerxes' — and so most of the Codices omitting OQX^Sf 
reign]y king of the Persians after Xerxes, the prophets who fol- 
lowed Moses have described the things which were done during 
the age of each one respectively, in tkirieen books. The remain- 
vagfotar contain hymns to God, and rules of life for men. From 
the time of Artaxerxes, moreover, until our present period, all 
occurrences have been written down ; but they are not regarded 
as entitled to the like credit with those which precede them, because 
there was ns' certain succession of prophets. Fact has shown what 
confidence we place in our own writings. For although so ma- 
iiy ages have passed away, no one has dared to add to them, nor 
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to take anything fit>m tbem, nor to make alterations. In d) Jewi 
it is implanted, even fh>m thek Mrdi, to regard lliem as being 
tke instructions of God, and to abide steadftody l^ tbem^ a|id i 
it be necessary to die j^adly for them. 

Bemarks on this passage are unnecessary, as they are so 
fully made in the preceding pages, viz. p. 223 seq. Of aH 
the testimony among ancient writers about the Old Testar- 
ment, this is unquestionably the most important The intd- 
Bgence, the connections, the official character, and the integ- 
rity of Josephus, all consph-e to render him worthy of the most 
Entire credit The matter is not one about which he could 
be in doubt, when he speaks the views and feelings of his 
countrymen. The latter part of his testimony makes it quite 
certain, that he did so speak ; for he tells us explidtly what 
the views and feelings of the Jews had always been, in refer* 
ence to their sacred books. To say as Herbst, many other 
Bomanists, and some of the Geologists do, that Josephus only 
gives us his own private opinion, is saying what is contra- 
dicted by his own explicit statement The appeal to the 
Talmud, rather than to him, to determine the ancient number 
of the sacred books, respectively contained in the division of 
the Prophets and of the Hagiography, is altogether uncritical 
and inadmissible. The admission of such an appeal by Neo- 
logists, in order to maintain their favourite views about the 
lateness of Daniel and the Chronicles, shows fully that the 
spirit of party and of prejudice is not bj any means confined 
to the so-^led Orthodox. 



No. IV. 

Testimony of Melito, bishop of Sardis, (flor. A. D, 170), presented by 
Eusebius in Ms Historia Ecc. Lib. IV. c 26. 

itoaa^ OTzovd^ t'q nqog tov Xoyov iqcltiievog yBvia&ai aot «x>lo- 
yccff, Ix rs tov vifiov xal toiv TtQOCpf^iav negl tov contriQog xai 
ndarig trig nictttog ^fidip • in ds luu fia&eip %ij9 wr naXauSr 
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^lia^ i^l^^g axQi^uxt^, noca tcv iQt^fbv x«m onoXa r^ 
7a^iv ihvf ianovdaaa 90 touwto TiQa^oUf imcrcifiBrog ffov to 
anaudcuo9 fteQi t^t niiJtiVf xal gfdofiCD&ig tibqI rot X6yo>p • 
or* re fidhara nartav Ttod'tp t<5 ngog 0eov tavta nqoKQiveig^ 
mqi Trig aiG)viov Cfarriqiag ayaaviCoiuvog • aveXd'^v ow eig 
trjv dvatoX^p, xal eaig tov zonov yevofASPog iv&a iHtj^x^ 
xou in^x&ri^ xo* dxQi^^g (jia'&tov rd r^g naXcuag diad-i^xt^ 
^i^Xia, VTtord^ag inefjixpd aoi * cJy iau tu ovofiata * Maiv- 
aifog Ttivta ' ysvsatgy e^odogy Xeviuxov, dQid^fiol, devtegovo^ 
luov . 'Irjawg Navij, KQitaiy !Pov^, BcunXemv tsadOQiZj na- 
QoXeinofiivoov dvo, WaXfio^ Ja^ld, sSoXofJuavog nccQOifilcu 
ij xou aoq)iot, ixxXriautctyg, ^Cfxa dafidzofv, '/wj? • IlQoqii^^Vy 
^Hadiov, ^leQEfuov, t<Sp doidsxa iv fAoyo^t§X(p, JaviijX, jTcffi- 
HnyX, ""Eadqag • i| cav xcu tag ixXoydg inotrjadfMtjv, eig IJ ^t^- 
Xia disXoip. 

Translation. Mefito to ODesimus his brother, greeting, 
^oce you have often requested, through the earnest desire that 
you cherish for the word [of God], that you might have a selec- 
tion made for you from the Law and the Prophets, which has 
respect to our Saviour and the whole of our faith ; and since 
moreover you have been desirous to obtain an accurate account 
of the ancient hooks, both as to their number and their order ; I 
have taken pains to accomplish this, knowing your earnestness 
in respect to the faith, and your desire for instruction in regard 
to the word; and most of all, that you, while striving after eter- 
nal salvation, through desires after God, give a preference to 
these things. Making a journey therefore into the east [Pales- 
tine], and having arrived at the place where these things [i. e. 
scriptural events] were proclaimed and transacted, I there learn- 
ed accurately the books of the Old Testament, which I here ar- 
range and transmit to you. The names are as follows : The five 
books of Moses, Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuter- 
onomy. Then Joshua of Nun, Judges, Ruth, fbur books of 
Kings, two of Chronicles. The Psalms of David, the Proverbs 
of Solomon (also called Wisdom), Ecclesiastes, the Song of 
Songs, Job. Prophets : Isaiah, Jeremiah, the Twelve in one 
book, Daniel, Ezekiel, Ezra. From these I have made selections, 
distributing them into six books. 

Bemarks on this passage, sufficientlj copious, the reader 
will find on pp. 258 seq. above. As the earliest Chnstiaii 
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tbdir alphabet'' Then, after some remarks, he adds: ^Mareo^ 
ver the ttveniy^wo 6odb of the Hebrews are these ; the book en- 
titled Genesis by us, but by the Hebrews BresUhj from the be- 
ginning of the book, for this means in the heginning ; Exodus, 
Oualesmoihj i. e. these are the names ; Leviticus, Ouxkra^ i. e. 
and he called ; Numbers, Ammesphekodim ; Deuteronomy, EUe 
Httddthctrim^ i. e. these- are the words; Joshua the son of Nun, 
Joiut hen Noun ; Judges, Ruth, with them [the Hebrews] in 
one, Sophetim ; Kings first and second, among them one, Sam- 
ottdy the caUed of God ; Kings third and fourth in one, Ouamme- 
lech Davidy i. e. the reign of David ; Chronicles {or Supplement) 
first and second, in one, Dibre Atamtnty i. e. accounts of the 
times; Ezra first and s^ond, in one^ Ezra, which means hdper; 
the book of Psalms, Sepher ThUlim ; the Proverbs of Solonooa, 
MidoA; Ecclesiastes, Kodeik; the Song of Songs, Sir Hamr- 
vn ; Isaiah, Jesata ; Jereniiah with Lamentations and the epis- 
tle, in one, Jeremia ; Daniel, Daniel ; Ezekiel, leezkel ; Job, Job ; 
Esther, Esther. Besides these, there are the Maccabees, which 
are inscribed Sarbeih Stcrhene EL 

. The names in litdic, are the representatives of the Hebrew 
names of the books. Of the twenty-two books, said by Ori'- 
gen to belong to Hebrew Scriptures, he prodaees (as related 
by Eusebius), only twenty-on«. But there can be no doubt 
that this is an error either in the copy of Eusebius, or.of some 
of his transcribers. (See on this subject p. 260 above). The 
fact that Bafinus, in his translation of Origen, specifies the 
Twelve Minor Prophets (in one book, as always in ancient 
times), which are omitted in the catalogue above, and also the 
nature of the case, (since Origen has said that there are twen- 
ty-two books), make it entirely clear that Origen's catalogue 
originally contained, or was intended to contain, the Prophets 
in question. 

In respect to the Macg abbes, the Hebrew title which Ori- 
gen has given it, (the first book only is meant), shows that he 
was acquainted with the work in Hebrew ; in which, no doubt, 
it was originally composed. So says Jerome : " Maccabaeo- 
rum primum librum Hebrmcum reperi. Secundus Graecus 
est ; quod ex ipsa quoque phrasi probari potest ; i. e. The 
first book of the Maccabees I found in Hebrew. The second 
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» Greek ; which is evident ^m ito phraseology,'' In ProL 
Galeato. This is the reason why Origen speaks of it as be- 
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separatelj., !s plain fh>m Jer. xkxtL I eanaot bat fed, thstt 
gome of the epistles named in the bod^ of Jeremiah were 
aided to it, at least in the copj which Origen had, in Hie 
waj of aa i^spencbige, instead of being incoiporated wkh die 
main body of the work. In the time of Jerome, the apoeryw 
phal Epistle of Jereouah, as HeHbst confesses (Einl. p. 14)^ 
wes inoorpomted wi^ Bttnich, as a »xjth chapter, (and so o(B» 
tentimes since) ; and yet of this Jerome says expressly c 
** Librum Barnch, qui apud Hebraeos nee legitur nee hahetuTy 
praetermisimus, i. e. the book of Baruch, which the Hebrews 
neUher read nor possess, we pass by." We most, therefore, 
^ther attribute error to Ori^n in respect to the JBpisiU m 
f nestkm, or explain it in some soch way as I have done. The 
Oouneil of Laodicea, as wiU be seen in the sequel, Hilary^ 
also CyriU of Jerusalem, Athanasius, and Synopsis Scripturae 
(in Of^ Aihanas.), all exhibit the same, or the like difficult 
ties, in regard to the component parts of Jeremiah, probably 
copying in this rei^ect the representation of Origen. The 
disj<Hnted and as it were fragmentary state of Jeremiah in ao^ 
cient times, (witness the Septuagint Version), is in all proba^ 
bility the basis of this peculiarity in some of the ancient lists 
of the scriptural books. The matter has not yet been fully 
cleared up ; but the weight of testimony is altogether against 
the supposition of an apocryphal book bdng meant. 



No. VL 

List of canonical Books as made out by the CouncH of LaocUoea ; 
(between A. D. 360—^64.) 

Can. 59. '^Ou oi 9u idiomiKovg ipaliAeig Xsyea&cu iv r$ ht* 
nliiol^y aide dxapoPMta §i§lia, dkXa iwfa tc^ %avopim t^Q 
iMUiP^S Hal nffXoAag du»&i^Ht^, Can. 60. "Oca dsi ^i^Ua ava- 
yw^Kt0&m tijs nahuas diad^Htig * a, Fepsmg yo<r/a)v. ^9 
^^£^060^ is ^Atytmtov, /, AwiMMov. ^, A^^fwi. i, Jev-^ 
n^Qvifuoif. ct\ 'I^oUg Nasni. C> Kgitm. 'Pov&. iy, 'Ear 
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ii^j IletQeiiuat HaXoimrtog, iiy 'Ei^f^MUJtijs. ujt% j4iS' 

Translation. Canon 59. Private Psalms nriust not be read 
Id the church, nor uncanonical. books, bnt only the canonic^ 
ones of the New and Old Testaments. Canon GO. The books 
of the Old Testament which ought to be read : (1) Genesis of 
the world. (2) Exodus from Egypt (3) Leviticus. (4) Num- 
bers. (5) Deuteronomy. (6) Joshua of Nun. (7) Judges, Ruth, 
(8) Esther. (9) I. Kings, first and second [I and IL Samuel]. 
(10) n. Kings, first and second. (11) Chronicles, first and sec- 
ond. (12) Ezra; first and second [i. e. Ezra and Nehemiah]. 
(13) The book of Psalcns, 150. (14) Proverbs of Solomoa 
(15) Ecclesiastes. (16) Song of Songs. (17) Job. (18) Twelve 
Prophets. (19) Isaiah. (20) Jeremiah and Baruch, the Lamen- 
tations and the Epistles. (21) Ezekiel. (22) Daniel 

The Hagiography are here all put in junqtion together ; 
Chronicles is joined with the historical books; Esther is 
placed before them ; Job after the Hagiography ; the twelve 
Prophets before the others ; and Daniel along with them ; as 
in our Bibles. But as this Council used the Septuagint, we 
cannot saj with certainty that they followed any of the usual 
Hebrew copies in arrangement How near they come to Ori- 
gen, is plain from the peculiar alleged contents of the book of 
Jeremiah. Baruch and the (apocryphal ?) Epistle both are 
included. These were probably now joined in one book, 
(as in Jerome's time), and so they are here named. The so- 
lution of this phenomenon which appears most probable to me, 
I have already given in my remarks on the Ibt of Origen. . 



No. vn. 



Cyrill of Jerusalem, (flor. A. D. 350), in Hierosol. Catechesis, IV. No. 
33—36. 0pp. p. 69. edit. ToutteL 

*4vayiv(aaH6 rag Odag ygaq^g, rag sfxoat dvo §l^Xovg t^g 
aaXaidg dia&^^xi^g, rag vno rap i^dofAi^xorra dio SQiifivsvrwp 
37* 
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$^fi9fpmf^9imcg. .^ ... ^- Tov pifmv ^ /c^ maw m !!•»- 

$tm tw K^tdkf fieta t^g *Pm>^ ^i^Uo^ t^dofiop aQ%&fwv§»- 
ni9^ tip di lomm icroQix»v ^i^limpy nQ^ttj utu de»tiqa %Af 
fiaadeuaPy fua naq 'E^Qoioig iatl ^i^lo^ * (Ua di xm ^ ^Uq 
KOi ^ tatoQtii ' Ofioio^ di na^ avtoic hcu toiv nagaXein^fAi' 
peap ^ n^Tij xoi ^ devtiga, ^lia tvyxaPBi ^i^log, xai f ov ''Eff" 
S^ ^ MQiotfj xcu $1 devriQOy fua XsloyuTtcu * dmSexajtj ^1^X09 
1; 'Ec'&iiQ* Kcu ta (tip tat 0Q$ xa tavta. tot di at oixVQ^ 
tvfiavei TtiptSf 7ca^, not ^l^Xog ^^aXfjKov, xal TlaQomiaiy xoi 
*ExxXr^ai{iat^gf hcu ^apia q^fjtdtoip, iTTTaxaidixatap ^i^liop • 
im di tovtois tangoiffitixa nipta • t<Sp doidex» ngo^^ 
teip lua ^f^log, hou 'Haatav fuciy xcu 'leQBfuow fiBta Boqwx 
$uu ^q^p(ap xm intatoXijg * ehu 'la^exi^X * xai 17 tai /lami(L 
tlxoatfidwttQa ^i^Xog trig naXeuag dia&^xtjg. 

Translatioiv. Make yourself well acquainted yvith the divine 
Scriptures, the twenty-two books of the Old Testament, whidi 
were translated by ^e aeventy-two iBterpreCers. . . . rnie first 
five books are of Moses, which is the Law. . . • Then comes 
Joshua of Nub ; Judges with Ruth, numbered the seventh bodi^ ; 
of the remaining historical books, first and second of Kin^ 
[L n. Sam.], one book among the Hebrews. One also is the 
third and fourth of Kings ; with them also the Chronicles, first 
and second, are one book; the first and second of Ezra [Ez. 
Neh.] are reckoned as one ; the twelfth book is Esther ; and 
tbese are the Jdriorical ones. The poetical books are five ; vi& 
Job, the book of Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Soiig 
of SongSi the seventeenth book. To these must be added five 
prophetifi ones; the twelve Prophets, one book; one also of 
'Isaiah ; of Jeremiah with Barucfa, Lamentations, and the epistle ; 
then Ezekiel; and Daniel, the iwewh/second book of the OM 
Testament 

Here is a different arrangement still, which is the same for 
the most part as in oar present English Bibles. The only 
exception is, that the Minor Prophets are placed before the 
others. The books of the Hagiography, as described by Jose- 
phus, are here all associated and called atoi%riQaf i. e. mea- 
iured^ in metre, or poetic The same difficulty also appears 
here, as in the Goaaa of the Laodicean Couneil, in respect 
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to ilxe ctnsdtuent parts of Jeremlak. I have nothing more to 
eay conoeming this difficalty, than what I have already said. 
The list of books was evidently copied from the like soorco 
with the list of the Council, i. e. it was probably made pULt 
.from Origen's Catalogue. 
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ieufl, then Numbera^ then Deuteronomy* Then Joebiift, and 

Judges ; Ruth is the eighth ; the ninth and tenth books are the 
acts of Kings^ then Chroniclies ; the last is Ezra. There Atejkfe 
books in metre ; the first of which is Job, tlien David fPsalms], 
three belong to Solomon, viz., Ecc., Canticles, Proverbs. In like 
manner there furefr)e of the prophetic Spirit ; ttvelve of these are 
comprised in one, viz. Hoeea, Amos, Micah, then Joel, Jonah, 
Obadiah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zeehariah, and 
Malachi; these make the first The second is Isaiah, thei) Jer- 
emiah who was called from the womb, Ezekiel, and the grace 
of Daniel. I have exhibited twenty-two books^ corresponding 
vnth the twenty-two letters of the Hebrews. 

It will be perceived) that in making out twenty^wo books, 
.Gregory has separated Ruth from Judges, and omitted £&- 
iher. The same oinission we find in Athanasius, and in some 
other cases ; but the testimony of Josephus, and of the feast 
of Furim, in behalf of the antiquity of this book, place it be- 
yond our reach to call in question its place in the Canon. 
We have found the same omission in Melito, (p. 259 seq.), 
but have supposed it to belong, in that case, merely to error 
in transcribing. In Melito and in Gregory, Ezra no doubt 
comprehends Nehemiah ; for such was the usual custom of 
the ancients. But in Gregory, there is an evident pwrp^9e 
of omitting Esther ; for he has separated Judges and Ruth, in 
order to make out the twenty-two book's which are the usual 
number. It is difficult to say what was the inducement to 
this, unless it was, that the Greek copy of the Scriptures in 
his hands, embraced Esther with all the Alexandrine inter- 
polations. No wonder he (having no acquaintance with the 
Hebrews) rejected it, if such were the case. Not a word in 
Gregory about any of the apochrt/phal books ; and yet he en- 
titles his Ode : Tteqi tojv yvt^aioov ^i^Xiov r^s d'eonvBvtJtov 
Fqacp^g, i. e. concerning the genuine books of the inspired 
Scriptures. Of course he regards books not named, as not 
belonging to this category ; and Uierefore he must have re- 
jected the Apocrypha. 

One other thing is worthy of note here, viz., that both Cy- 
. rill of Jerusalem and Gregory Nazianzen make a triplex di- 
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vkkm of the Scriptures ; bat not on Tafanndic ground. They 
divide them into twelve kiitorical, ^ye poetical, and fivejwo- 
phetical books ; for, on the ground of their ignorance of the 
true nature of Hebrew poetry, they never dreamed that the 
prophets were mostly poetic. Their division is not a bad one^ 
inasmuch as it is built on the matter and maimer of the books s 
with the exception of their error about the form of prophetic 
composition. It is substantially adopted in our English Bi- 
bles. Let the reader note well, in examining all these lists 
of the Old Testament Books, that not one of them join Chro- 
nicles or Daniel with the Kethubim or Hagiography. 



No. rx. 

Athanasius of Alexandria (flor. A. D. 326), in an extract from Lis 374 
festal Epistle, inserted in Opp. L p. 961. 

Athanasius prefaces his list of Sacred Books by the follow- 
ksg remarks : 

" We fear lest, as Paul wrote to the Corinthians, a few of the 
simple may wander away from their simplicity and purity by 
Mason of the craftiness of certain men, and finally may begin to 
take themsekes to the books called apocryphal^ being deceived 
by their likeness to the true books. 1 beseech you to bear with 
me, if I write to you remiudiog you of things already known, 
on account of the necessity and the edification of the chiuch. 
3eing about to do djis, I shall employ, for the support of my 
undertaking, the formula of Luke the evangelist, saying be h% 
did: Foraflouieh as there are some vrfao have undertaken t* 
compose for themselves books called apocryphal^ and to mingle 
these with the inspired Scripture, respecting which we hav« 
been fully persuaded, as eye-witnesses and ministers of the word 
from the beginning have delivered to the fiuhers, it seemed good 
10 me also, being exhorted thereto by my genuine brethren, and 
having made myself acquainted with the subject, to set forth from 
the beginning and in due order the canonical books which have 
been delivered to us, and believed to be divine ; so that every 
one, if he is led away by deceit, may learn well to know those 
who have seduced him, while he who remains pure may rejoice 
in having this admonition again repeated. 
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An the books of the Old Testament, then, are twentf-two; 
«8 many, accordiog to report, as the ^plmbetic letters of the 
Hebrews. In order and name they are thus: First the Genesis, 
then Exodus, next Leviticus, after this Numbers, and finally 
Deuteronomy. In the sequel of these are Joshua of Nun, and 
Judges, and after this Ruth ; and then follow the four books 
of Kings, and of these the first and second are numbered as one, 
and the third and fourth likewise as one. After these is the 
book of Psalms, then Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs ; 
then comes Job, and "finally the Prophets. Twelve of these are 
reckoned as one book; then comes Isaiah, Jeremiah with Ba- 
ruch and Lamentations and the Epistle, after these Ezekiel, and 
Daniel Thus far are set forth the books of the Old Testament** 

I have deemed it unnecessary to transcribe the original 
Greek here, as it is so exactly like the preceding lists, except 
in some trifling particulars. One of these is, that Athanasius 
places Job after the Kethubim, and next before the Prophets. 
He also omits, as has before been remarked, the book of Es- 
ther. That it is designed in him will be clear from the pas- 
sage which follows, and which he subjoins to his catalogue of 
the New Test books that follow those of the Old Testament 
as given above. The concluding part runs thus : 

" These are the fountains of salvation, so that he who thirds 
for these oracles may be filled with them. By these only is the 
doctrine of godliness taught Let no one add to these, or take 
anything from them. By these our Lord confounded the Sad^ 
ducees, saying : Ye do err, not knowing the Scriptures. To the 
Jews he said, in the way of exhortation: Search the Scriptures, 
for these are they which testify of me. But for the sake of more 
accuracy, I have deemed it necessary also to set forth in this 
writing, that there are other books besides these, which are not 
canonicaly designated by the fathers to be read by those who have 
recently joined us, and are desirous to be instructed in the doc- 
trine of piety ; viz. the Wisdom of Solomon, the Wisdom of Si- 
rach, and Egthery and Judith, and Tobit, and (as we call it) the 
Apostolic Doctrine (didax^ t(op dnoctoi.oav^'snd the Shepherd* 
Those then being canonM^ and these being ready let there be no 
mention even of any apocryphal book. These are the inventions 
of heretics, who compose them at their pleasure, assigning and 
adding to them dates, so that they may have the semblance of 
ancient books, and that by this means they may find occasion to 
lead the simple into error." 
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This remarkable passage places the books which we name 
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each book, which he subjoins to the name of the b6ok« To 
spare room, I omit the Greek original aikl the extracts, »xid 
give here the list of books, in his own language. 

Translation. Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deu- 
teronomy, Joshua the son of Nun, Judges, Ruth, L IL Kings 
[I. II. Samuel] reckoned as one book, UL IV. Kings numbered 
as one book, L II. Chronicles reckoned as one book, L IL Ezra 
[Elzra and Nebemiah] reckoned as one book. Psalter of David 
having 150 Psalms, Parables of Solomon, Ecclesiastes, Song of 
Songs, Job, Twelve Prophets, viz. Hosea, Amos, Micha, Joel, 
Obadiah, Jonah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniab, Haggai, Zecba'» 
riah, Malachi, (these are comprised in one hook), kaiah, Jere* 
miah, E^zekiel, DftnieL The canonical books of the Old Testa* 
ment are twenty-ttvOy equal in number to the Hebrew letters ; 
for they have so many elementary signs. 

Besides these are other books of the Old Testament, vohu^ art 
iuA canonical [inspired] ; and these are read only by caUchumms ; 
tiz. Wisdom of Solomon, Wisdom of Jesus the son of Siracb, 
Esther, Judith, Tobit. Thus many are the books of the Old 
Testament not canonicaL Some of the ancients have affirmed 
Esther to be canonical among the Hebrews; and also that Ruth 
is joined with Judges and reckoned as one book. In this man> 
ner they make out the complement of twenty-two books. 

The books of the Old Testament, canonical and uncanonical, 
are so many, and of such a kind. 

It is easy to see, that this is Kttle else than an exact copy, 
throughout, of the list of Athanasius. But the writer is more 
explicit. While he omits Esther in his list, he gives us an ac- 
count of a diflferent opinion, viz. in favour of inserting it So 
he also notices the usual manner in which Buth was united 
with Judges. He also tells us that only the catechumens read 
the uncanonical, i. e. uninspired books, which had been i^ 
pended to the Old Testament This seems of course to ex- 
clude the public reading of them, at least in the churches 
within his circle of knowledge. 

Having completed his list, the writer proceeds to give a 
synopsis of the contents of each book ; and when he has com- 
pleted his sunraiary of the canonical books, he again mentions 
that the others are not read, except in the limited manner 
ahready described ; p. 168. It seems singular that no meiH 
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tion is here made of the Maccabees, Baruch, the additions to 
Daniel, Ezra, etc. Nothing can be clearer, however, than 
that Athanasius and the author of the Synopsis reject the idea 
of inspircUtofif in regard to what we now name apocryphal 
books. But at the close of his work the author of the Sy- 
nopsis says : " The books of the Old Te^ament which are 
doubted (dvnXeyofisva = denied), are Wisdom, Sirach, Es- 
ther, Judith, Tobit "With these also are numbered Macca- 
bees, four books, Ptolemaici (?), Psalms, Canticles, Susanna. 
These are the books of the Old Testament which are denied 
(dvrtXeyofiSTa).** As this is quite an enlargement of his pre- 
vious list of uncanonical books, so it serves to show, that the 
latter class just mentioned did not attain even to the privilege 
of being allowed to the catechumens. An inauspicious pas- 
sage to the Romish deutero-canon I 



No. XL 

Epiphanixjs (flor. A. D. 368), de Mensuris et Ponderibus, c. xxiii. Vol. 
n. p. 180, edit. Petav. 

Epiphanius has spoken in three different places respecting 
the Canon of the Old Testament ; viz. in the passage named 
above, in Haeres. VIII. and Haeres. LXXVI. In the first 
two passages he gives a catalogue of the books. The most 
complete is the one here selected. 

He prefaces his list with the following remarks : " The 
Hebrews have twenty-two letters; according to these they 
number their books, although they are in reality twenty-seven. 
But since with them five letters are double, making in fact 
twenty-seven, they contract them into twenty-two ; and so the 
books which are twenty-seven are contracted into twenty-two." 
He then goes on to give a list.of the books ; which I copy here, 
because the curiosity of the llebrew student will be gratified 
to learn how Epiphanius pronounced Hebrew, and in what 
way he represented it. 

Uqiatri Bqi(J^'&, fj xaXeTtai Feveaig xofffiov • iXtiaifiaO-, ^ 

3% 
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ftvfjou yfet'trixop' lot^da^lg, jy itrrtp l^gt&fwi' iXXe^a^a- 
^//i, TO JivteQOv'iuor. ^iif^aoVy fj rov ^/r^60V rw A at»^* di- 
ci^:^, r; rov 'Joi^ * diaaojOufty ij tcSp Kqitw ' diOQOv&y jJ rov 
PovO' cqtQTsh^fiy TO H^aktt'iQioif ' d{^()uafit}fi, ij nQdzt^ tw 
TloQaXunoinpoit ' ^h^'int^al^f:]|ly IlaQaXeinofuvcat devrega • ^«- 
fiovf)^ liaaiXtKaf TtQCorr^ • dadovdefiovll, BaaiXst&p davrega' 
d/iaP.a/£/, IiaatXit(op tQirr^ • dfiaXaxe)^ Baadsuav tsraQtif • 
dufa).a)Of ^ riuQOiftt(or • ^ex(oi}^&, ^EnTiX^diaarf^g • GiQaci- 
atifif to "Aiana Twr Jiiapiarmv • daOccQuctTccQUy ro Jadexa- 
ngoijprjov ' dr^aatov, rov nQoqrjov 'Haouov • dieQtfJUOv, j/ tot 
'JiQifiiOV ' du^exitj)^ jj Toi) 'Ei^exii^X ' didartr^Xy ^ rov /tav^rpi' 
dtSiffdQaf t^ tov "Ka^Qa TTQcirt^ • dtdeadQUy ij rov "Eadga devti- 
QU ' dtdO/^Qt ij trjii 'EcOtiQ, 

Translation. First (Jenesis, which is called Genesis of the 
world ; Exodus, i. e. depnilure of the sons of Israel frora Egypt ; 
Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua of Nun, Job, Judges, 
Ruth, the Psaher, L IL Chronicles, I. IL Kings [I. II. Samuel], 
ni. IV. Kings, Proverlw, Ecclesiastes, Canticles, Minor Prophets, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, I. II. Ezra [Ezra, Nehemiah], 
Estlier. 

I have omitted in this version all the Hebrew names, and 
such words as are conn(^cted merely with the representation 
of them. Although Epiphanius was bom and brought up in 
Palestine, and must have had some knowledge of the He- 
brew language, the Hebrew names inserted in this list are but 
a sorry testimony to the accuracy of that knowledge. How- 
ever, there is no doubt that he has suffered from transcribers ; 
e. g. aiQuaiaeifijfor c^^^rri, where -aeifi in Epiphanius's pre- 
sent text stands clearly for -QSifi, by a mistake of copyists. 
The eij here and elsewhere, represents the long Hhireq in He- 
brew. Peculiar is his prefixing the Aramaean "n to most of 
the names, which he writes d, da, de, and even did, dia, and 
which means of, i. e. book of such or such a name. The 
name of Psalms, aq)FQTelstn, =a'^^nri ^BD . In some other 
cases, which I cannot here particularize, the Hebrew names 
are doubtless deformed by the ignorance of copyists ; e. g. ^fi- 
fiovtl =« i'K«n2'i , dadovdtftoveX = David-Samuel ? etc. But — 
to my direct object. 
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Epiphanins adds to the list translated above, after some 
remarks which we need not here repeat : " There is another 
little book, named Kinoth, which means the Lamentations of 
Jeremiah. The same, which exceeds the due number, is 
joined and united with Jeremiah." He then goes on, in the 
fashion of the day, to find corresponding twenty-twos, in a va- 
riety of things presented in the Scriptures. 

"We perceive that the list of Old Test books is here com- 
plete ; although the order is diverse from all others which 
have been presented. Job is placed, for example, after Josh- 
ua; but in his other list (Haeres. VIIL Tom. I. p. 19), he 
puts Job after Judges and Ruth. In the list above we have 
Judges, Ruth, Psalter, I. 11. Chronicles, Kings, etc. ; in the 
other list Judges, Ruth, Job, Psalter, Proverbs, etc. There 
are also other varieties. Altogether compared and considered, 
this father appears to have been probably an honest, but yet 
a very hasty and blundering critic. 

"We must not omit what he says of the detUero-canonical 
books. It runs thus : " There are two other books doubtful 
among them, the Wisdom of Sirach and the Wisdom of Solo- 
mon; besides certain other books which are apocryphal." 
By this I understand Epiphanius to say, that the two books 
mentioned are douhtfuJ, and the others clegtrly uninspired. 

It win be seen by our next document, that the reception of 
the Apocryphal books as deutero-canonical, had begun about 
this time to make some progress among the churches. There 
is no doubt that it had been gaining among the more un- 
learned and undisceming, during most of the fourth century. 
Hence we are prepared for the first manifestation of it, in a 
public and a kind of authoritative way, in the manner an- 
nounced by our next extract. 

No. xn. 

Extract from the Statuta of the Council of IIippo, A D. 393. Mansi, 
Concil. Coll. m. p. 924. 

The XXXVL Statutum runs thus ; Ut praeter Scripturas 
canonicas nihil in Ecclesia legatur sub nomine divinarum 
Scripturarum. Sunt autem canonicae Scripturae, Genesis, 
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Exodus, Leviticus, Numeri, Deuteronomium, Jesn Nave, Jo- 
dicum, Ruth, Kegnorum libri quatuor, Paralipomenon libii 
duo, Job, Psalterium Davidicum, Salomonis libri quinqucj 
duodecim libri Prophetarum, Esaias, Jeremias, Daniel, Ez- 
echiel, TobiaSy Judith, Hester, Hesdras libri duo, MacchalbaeO' 
rum libri duo. 

This needs no translation. I have marked those books 
which are additions to all the catalogues hitherto exhibited. 
The jive booh of Solomon of course are Proverbs, Ecclesias- 
tes. Canticles, the Wisdom of Solomon, and SiracL Then 
we have Tobit, Judith, and I. II. Maccabees. Here all the 
books are mingled together and stand under the category of 
canonical. There can be no doabt, that this Council meant 
so to decide. 

No. xm. 

Council of Carthagb, held A. D. 397. Extract from Cap. XLVIL 
of their decrees j Manra ILL p. 891. 

This Council have repeated totidem verbis the list of the 
Council of Hippo, in No. XU, and doubtless consisted mostly 
of the same bishops. It is therefore unnecessary to repeat 
their words. On these two Councils the Romish church de- 
pend for the establishment of their deutero-canon. And yet 
even these do not reach the whole of it. 

No. XIV. 

Testimoiiy of Jerome, extracted from his Prologos Galeatos ; 
(flor. A. D. 380). 

Viginti et duas litteras esse apud Hebraeos, Syrorum quoque 
lingua et Chaldaeorum testatur, quae hebraeae magna ex parte 
con£nis est. Nam et ipsi viginti duo elementa habent, eodem 
eono et diversis characteribus. — Porro quinque lltterae duplicea 
apud Hebraeos sunt, Caph, Mem, Nun, Pe, Sade. Unde et quin- 
que a plerisque libri duplices existimantur, jSomueZ, Melachim^ 
Dihre kajammimy Esdras, Jeremias cum Cinoth, id est lamentatio- 
nibus suis. Quomodo igitur viginti duo elementa sunt, per quae 
scribimus hebraice omne quod loquimur, et eorum initiis vox 
humana comprehenditur ; ita viginti duo volumina supputantur, 
quibus quasi litteris et exordiis in Dei doctrina, tenera adhuc et 
lactens viri justi eruditur infantia. 

Primus apud eos liber vocatur BeresUh, quem nos Grenesin di- 
cimus. Secundus Veelle Semotk. Tertius VoQicra, id est, Leviti- 
cus. Quartus Vajedahber, quem Numeros vocamua Quintua 
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EUe heuMeharim^ qui Deuteronomium praenotatiir. Hi sunt quin- 
que libri Mosis, quos proprie Thora, id est, Legem, appellant 

Secundum Prophdarum ordinem faciunt, et incipiunt ab Jesu 
filio Nave, qui apud eos Josut Ben Nun dicitur. Deinde sub- 
texunt Sophetim^ id est Judicum librum, et in eundem compin- 
gunt Ruth, quia in diebus Judicum facta ejus narratur bistoria. 
Tertius sequitur Samuel, quem nos Regum primum et secundum 
dicimus. Quartus Melachim, id est Regum, qui tertio et quarto 
Regum volumine continetur. Meliusque multo est Melacbim, 
id est Regum, quam Melachoth, id est Regnorum, dicere : Non 
enim multarum gentium describit regna, sed unius Israelitici 
populi, qui tribubus duodecim continetur. Quintus est Escdas. 
Sextus Jeremias. Septimuis Ezechid, Octavus liber duodecim 
Fropbetarum, qui apud illos yocatur Thereasar, 

Tertius ordo Hagiographa possidet Et primus liber incipit a 
Job, Secundus a David, quem quinque incisionibus et uno Psal- 
morum volumine comprehendunt. Tertius est Solomon, tres li- 
bros habens, Proverbia, quae illi Misle, id est Parabolas, appel- 
knt : Quartus Ecclesiastes, id est CohdetL Quintus Cantieum 
Cantieorum, quem titulo Sir hassirim praenotant Sextus est 
Danid. Septimus Dibre hajammim, id est Verba dierum, quod 
eignificantius Chronicon totius divinae historiae possumus ap- 
pellare, qui liber apud nos Paralipomenon primus et secundus 
inscribitur Octavus Eadras : qui et ipse similiter apud Graecos 
et Latinos in duos libros divisus est Nonus Esther, 

Atque ita Hunt paritur Veteris Legis libri viginti duOj id est, 
Mosia quinque, et Prophetarum octo, Hagiographonun novem. 

Quanquam nonnulli Ruih et Cinoth inter Hagiograpba scrip- 
titent, et hos libros in suo putent numero supputandos, ac per 
hoc esse priscae Legis libros viginti quaiuor 

Hie prologus scripturarum quasi ^eatum principium omni- 
bus libris, quos de Hebraeo vertimus in Latinum, convenire po- 
test : ut scire valeamus, quicquid extra bos est, inter apocrypha 
esse ponendum. Igitiir Sapientia, quae vulgo Salomonis inscri- 
bitur, et JesuJUii Sirach liber, et Judith, et Tobias, et Pastor, non 
sunt in Canone. Macchabaeorum primum librum hebraicum re- 
peri. Secundus graecus est, quod ex ipsa quoque phrasi probari 
potest 

It was my intention to subjoin a full trcmslation of this, for 
the convenience of some readers ; but mj limits forbid. In- 
deed a translation of such plain Latin is in a good measure 
unnecessary. I subjoin, however, the substance of what Je- 
rome has here said. 
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(1) lie has given, in words that cannot he misanderstood, 
a list of the canonical hooks, just as they are in our present 
English Bibles ; the Protestant canon, and not the Romish, 
lie has so designated the books by Hebrew names, represen- 
ted in Latin letters, (printed above in Lalic), that there is no 
room for mistake. (2) He has made the Rabbinic division^ 
in the main, of the Prophets and the Hagiography ; but still, 
he makes only twenty-two books, and of course includes Ruth 
and Lamentations among the Prophets (as attached to Judges 
and Jeremiah), which the Talmud throws into the Kethubim, 
and thus makes twenty-four books ; see p. 251 seq. above, 
where this whole matter is discussed, and the testimony of 
Jerome adduced. (3) The passage of his, exhibited above, 
concerning the books which we name apoehryphal runs thus ; 

This prologue may serve as an introduction to all the hooks 
of Scripture, which we have translated from Hebrew mto 
Latin ; so that we may he able to know, that wktdever is hegsmd 
(or extrinsic to) these is to he put among the apocktphai. books. 
Wherefore Wisdtnn^ commonly ascribed to Solomon, the bode 
oCJesMs the son of Sirathy and Judithj and TobU, and the Shep* 
herdj A ax not ur the Canon. The first of Maccabees I have 
found written in Hebrew ; the second in Greek, which indeed 
is manifest from its phraseology.* 

Now since we know that Jerome uses the word canonical 
as equivalent to inspired; and as he avers the so-called deute' 
ro^anonical books to be not canonical, of course he pro- 
nounces them to be unim spired. It is to be remembered, 
also, that Jerome says all this, some twenty or more years 
after the Councils of Hippo and Carthage had pronounced 
their decrees in favour of the canonical rank of most of these 
books. Jerome, who lived in the midst of the bishops that 

* It was my intention to add to this Appendix a chapter, in which 
the claims of the Apochrynha (as we call it) would be critically examined, 
and some brief view of tne natrn^ and object of the books respectively 
be subjoined. But as I understand, that the publishers of this volume 
design, if they find encouragement, to print an English edition of the Apoc- 
rypha^ for the use of such persons as have a desure to investigate these 
ancient records, and in such a way as to embrace something of the liter- 
ary history of the Apocrypha, and particularly of its daiins to a place in 
the Canon^ I have thought it best to omit the addition named above. 
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constituted these Councils, (on whose decision the Romish 
Church in a great measure rely for the credit of their Deutero- 
Canon), decides fearlessly against them, as does Rufinus also. 
The opinion of one such critic as Jerome, respecting this sub- 
ject which he fully understood, is worth more than that of 
scores of Hipponensian and Carthaginian Councils, respect- 
ing a matter which they did not understand. How can such 
matters be decided, without any of the critical and philologi- 
cal knowledge which is necessary to judge rightly ? 

No. XV. 

Hilary of Poictiers (flol. A. D. 254) Prologus in Lib. Psalm.; § 15. 
0pp. p. 9. \ 

I shall merely give a translation of this section ; as it seems 

to be little more than a repetition of Origen's list. 

The reason why the Hebrews make twenty-two books, is be- 
cause their alphabet has so many letters. The books, according 
to the tradition of the ancients, are thus designated : There are 
fivt books of Moses. (6) Joshua the sou of Nun. (7) Judges 
and Ruth. (8) I. H. Kings, [I. H. Samuel]. (9) IIL IV. Kings. 
(10) I. H. Chronicles. (11) Ezra. (12) Psalms. (13) Pro- 
verbs. (14) Ecclesiastes. (15) Canticles. (16) Twelve Pro- 
phets. Isaiah, Jeremiah with the Lamentation and Epistle, Da- 
niel, Ezekiel, Job, Esther. These complete the number of twen- 
ty-two books. To some it seems good to add Tobit and Judith, 
and thus make out twenty-four books, according to the number 
of the letters in the Greek alphabet 

We see how xara tto^ci Hilary has followed Origen, from 
whom he draws most copiously, in his remarks on the Psalms. 
It is unnecessary, therefore, to say anything more than what 
has already been said, respecting the testimony of Origen, 
One thing however is worthy of note, as to the order of books. 
Job and Esther are here put last of all ; the twelve Prophets 
before the others ; and Daniel before Ezekiel. He has also 
disclosed a new project for enlarging the Scriptures, viz. tak- 
ing in ToUt and Judith — ^the most apocryphal of all the apoc- 
raphies. This only shows what a floating affair this whole 
matter of the deviero^anonical books was, in those times. 
Nothing is fixed and stable. In short, it is most manifest that 
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the churches had not yet been broaght to a general consent, 
that these books should be admitted. 

No. XVL 

KrFiircs (flor. A. D. 390), the distinprnished friend and opponent of Je- 
rome ; Expos, in Symbol AiK)8t., ad calcem 0pp. Cj^mani, ed. Oxon. 
p. 26. 

He thus commences : " Those vohimes which belong to the 

Old and New Testament, which are, in accordance with the 

tradition of our ancestors believed to be inspired by the Holy 

Spirit, and have been handed down to the churches of Christ, 

it seems appropriate to designate in this place." After this 

he proceeds as follows : 

Itaque Veteris Instrumenti primo omnium Moysis quinque li- 
bri sunt traditi — post hos Jesu Nave, et Judicnm, simul cum Ruth; 
quatuor post haec Regnorum libri quos Hebraei duos numerant ; 
Paralipomenon, qui dierum diciuir liber ; et Esdrae libri duo, 
qui spud illos singuli computantur; et Hester. Prophetarum 
vero Esaias, Hieremias, Ezechiel, et Daniel ; praeterea XIl. Pro- 
phetarum liber unus. Job quoque, et Psalmi David, singuli sunt 
libri ; Salomonis vero tres. 

The order then in Rufinus is thus : Pentateuch ; Joshua ; 
Judges with Ruth ; L II. Samuel in one book, viz. I. Kings ; 
I. II. Kings in another, viz. II. Kings ; Chronicles, compris- 
ing two books ; Ezra [Ezra and Nehemiah] ; Esther ; Isa- 
iah ; Jeremiah ; Ezekiel ; Daniel ; Twelve Prophets ; Job ; 
Psalms ; Solomon, three books [viz. Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
Canticles]. Here we have the true order, as seems plain, of 
Josephus' Hebrew Scriptures. After completing the list of 
the New Testament books he goes on to say : " These are the 
hooks which the fathers have included within the Canon, hy 
which they would establish the assertions of our faith. One 
should know, however, that there are other books, which are 
not canonical, but which our ancestors called ecclesiastical ; 
e. g. the Wisdom of Solomon, of Sirach, called by the Latins 
JScclesiasticus .... Of the same order is the little book of To^ 
bit and Judith, and the books of the Maccabees." Nothing 
can be more decisive or discriminating than this ; and in this 
Rufinus agrees with all the leading fathers. 
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